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THE PUPIL OF NATURE. 


LETTER I. 
To the Reverend ARTHUR AINSEORTH. 
| | Aig la Chapelle, Nov. 1791. 
Yo U tell me to bear my misfortunes with reſi 


gna- 
tion 3 a parent counſels an ill-fated ſon, and he has 
not reſolution to obey him. The magnitude of my 


ſorrow overwhelms the facultics of reaſon; I cannot 


reflect on the paſt 


without _ I have no proſpect 


before me, LR irremediable 


I often think that I could, 5 fortitude, have 
borne any other calamity ; that I could have rekiſted 
the fierceſt torrents of oppreſſion; ſtruggled with all 
the toriures of corporcal ſuffering ; aad bowed with. 
reſignation to the worſt forrows of adverſity. Is it 
vanity, or want of ſelf-knowledge that miſleads me? 
—Both. Yet I am aſhamed of the yielding deſpon- 
dency which enervates my mind, at the fame mo- 
ment that I feel incapable of refiſting its approaches. 
| What is philoſophy? What ia that e 
which experience pretends to inculcate and wiſdom 
eſſays to practiſe ? Can it teach the tortured 


imagi- 
_— to conjure up chimeras, , waoſe conn mill 
Vor. I. | B ſhall 


| 


1 


ſhall lull it into apathy ? Can it inſtruct the ſoul to 
contemn the taunts of conſcience ? Can it check the 
tear which nature impels to flow ? Or has it the 
| power to bid the throbbings of memory ſub- 
fide, while the fountain of the heart is yet warmed 


brave the miſeries 


by circulation ? = Ry cannot enable us to 
cel 


ing, 28 well as the viciſh- 


tudes of fortune, what is it but an airy ſhield, mock- 


ing the vanity of human fortitude, and decorating 
— — has not power to render invul- 


upon the vaſt and troubled 
Pr 


like the tender branch, beads to the rude wack of 
the pitileſs aſſailant? Why was I taught to experience 
the anguiſh of regret, before my mental faculties were 


ſtrong in reaſon, and rendered capable of combatin 


the viciſſitudes of fortune? I was born to ſorrow ; 


was nurſed with tears : ſolitude was the filent che- 
riſher of affliction ; and I ruſhed into the buſy world 
trembling, fearful, ſuſpicious, and diſguſted : preju- 


dice my companion, and wounded pride the inmate 
of my boſom. From ſuch a being what could be 


ed? The elaſtic nerve which conveys energy 
to the human heart, was ſtrained by perſecution till 
its powers of action were nearly annihilated.—1 


ſnrunk, I yielded, before 1 had learnt to exerciſe the 


virtue of reſiſtance. | 
Yet, O 'Iruth! divine and immutable Truth ! 


chou haſt been my guide, my monitor, when the 
lucid moment of reaſon triumphed over the dark and 


ſons; thou haſt wrung my ſoul to agony, 
Id the horrid retroſpect; where hatred, 
and madneſs moved on in terrible 


Een | 


- ſucceſſion! Yet I have ſtudied thy precepts ; I have 


practiſed them; hard taſk for one born to depen- 
dence |! unwelcome aſſociate for him whom deſtiny - 
r of folly _ 
| —— 


A SI 
—_— Tb the — 
reaſon has debilitated the latter, while the former 
grow into vigour, and riot over the ſubſervient 
ſenſes with unabating violence. 
| There is an evil power which n_ - 
of ſome men, fo undefinable, ſo like the potent hand 
of deſtiny, that reſiſtance is baffled by the deſpair to 
vanquiſn, and they yield to its influence . merely | 
cauſe it has hitherto been triumphant : that power 
has long aſſailed me: I ſought to oppoſe, I endea- 
voured to deſtroy it: a combat, fierce and deter- 
mined, has not diminiſhed its ſtrength, though it has 
left my mind feeble and exhauſted : I yield, Com the 
dreadful conviQuon that—lI »wuft periſh. 
You counſel me to divert my mind, to reſiſt the 
fatigue of inceſſant rumination : if I abjure the ex- 
erciſe of thought, what is to be its fubſtitute ? Am 
I to waſte a few remaining days in trivial diſſipation ? 
or to grow torpid in the perpetual ſpells of habitual 
wa ? Is not annihilation preferable 0 fuch re- 
ſources? Can the mere powers of reſpiration be 
termed life, while the fibres of the heart are be- 
nombed by a cold and creeping languor? I ſhudder, 
I ſhrink from inauity | Why ſhould I inhabit a {peck 
in this buſy ſphere when I ceaſe to act my part, to 
5 my mental ſtrength, to e mankind, and 
to dignify my nature ? 


You know that my misfortune is not to be melio- * © 
rated; all the vauntcd reſolution of man cannot re- 


verſe che dark unerring mirror, which ſhews me what 
| B 2 1 am! Nh 


FF 


I am ! Ignorance might have veiled the gloomy co- 
lour of thoſe features, which knowledge has, too 
late, inſtructed me to contemplate. Were my grieſs 
i r 
ſtheir magnitude; but i 
| which revolve with every 


r 
I have been culpable, but not vicious; reſentful, but 
not vindictive. Mine have been the errors of a too 
vivid imagination; the miſeries of ſenſibility, acute, 
but not indiſcriminate. Tt is not from the multitude 
that I derive my anguiſh ; the ſenſeleſs throng, and 


the gaudy ephemera — perous days, never had 
were 


to ſting me for not my aſſociates ! 

Cold and cheerlefs forrow has been my companion ; 

and the ſhaft which pierced my boſom was — 
by a reſiſtleſs hand the hand of nature. 

Since my reſidence on the continent, I have en- 
deavoured to mingle with ſociety; I am forlorn, but 
not miſanthropic ; dejected, but not ſplenetic; there 
is an infinite difference between the uncomplaining 
ſadneſs of deſpondency and the peeviſh inquietude of 
a capricious imagination. What are the ſenſations 
I excite ? Curioſity and pity. Pity ! that miſerable 
boon which humanity beſtows in filence, but which 
oſtentation delights in diſplaying ; while all the proud 
indignant throbbings of the wounded heart unite to 

repulſe the arrogai t intruder. If there be a pang 

more terrible than death, a poiſon more ſubtle than 
the deſtructive aconite, a humihation more 

than contempt, or a torture more acute than the ſting 


olf ingratitude, it is the agoniſing taunt which mocks 
philanthropy, the pity of the cold and oſtentatious 
boſom. 
WE Gnas font Gre tha Gab ſcenes of life, 
it is owing to my dread of diffuſing a gloom _ 


1 


the aſpect of ſurrounding objects: the pale and gck- 
ly hue of melancholy muſt be obtruſive where all 


elſe is vivid, animated, glowing ! I feel, yes, I feel 
that I am fit _ for myſelf ! ! | 


Your letter of introduction has procured for me 
the attentions of Mr. Harland and his amiable fami- 
ly. Roſanna is a being of the very firſt order! Sen- 
fible, ingenuous, and unaffected.— There is a pleaſ- 
ing penſiveneſs in her manner, which acts in uniſon 
with the preſent temper of my mind, and by conge- 
niality of ſentiment, alleviates that which never can 
be wholly cured. Oh, Memory ! buſy, barbarous 
demon ! reſtleſs, 1 tormentor | when wilt 


thou let me ſteal a moment from myſelf and thee !— 
Never |! 


Farewell enen bleſs you ! 
—_ WALSINGHAM: AINSFORTE.. 


uy E T T E R I. 
Mrs, HarLanD to ARTHUR AINSFORTH. 


4th Dec. 17 1791. 
100 . my dear ſir, to receive and to 


„ Teding have flabo tot wiam ; 
merit and affliction unite to claim its ſympathies, its 
affections: I lament that Mr. 3 ſtate of 
mind requires the aſſiduities of either. 

Since his arrival in Germany, his dejection of 
mind has rather augmented than decreaſed. His 
ly which, I fear, neither time nor ſociety will have 
power to remove. What is to be done ? Such a be- 
ing muſt not be loſt : I know not how to ſolace his 


deſpair ; and I tremble while I anticipate the termi- 
nation of his ſorrows. 


When I behold the ill-fated Walſingham, I am 
almoſt induced to —_ that ſcepticiſm which 
B3. would 


2-2 3 


would diſpute the juſtice of Heaven. Gifted with 
all the graces of nature, young, enhghtened, amiable, 
and humane, punctilious in honour, poliſhed in man- 
ners, generc us almoſt to prodigality, and brave even 
to romantic enthufiaſm; yet perſecuted with a ri- 
gour unexampled, and bowed even to the grave by 
iorrow | Are theſe the rewards of virtue? | 
You ſay that he is the victim of deception ; is it 
poſſible that a mind ſo cultivated fhould turn from 
that reaſon and that philoſophy which prefent their 
united powers of reſiſtance? It cannot be: checked 
in the warm purſuits of youthful animation, a tem- 
porary gloom may darken his preſent proſpects, but 
the miſt will fade before the eye of reſignation, and 
he will be tranquil, if not happy. 
Mr. Ainsforth ſets out to-morrow for Luxemborg ; 
he talks of important buſineſs which demands his al- 
tention 3 we are only — to 2 his afflictions; 
to interrogate, would be to irritate their poignancy. 
I dare not queſtion him on the ſubject 42 
ney ; the griefs of ſuch a ſufferer, while they wring 
his boſom, are its ſureſt ſafeguards againſt the touch 
of perſecution. To-morrow I will conclude my let- 


ter. | | 
F Ft. Dec. 1791. 
HFalf an hour only has elapſed fince Mr. Ainſ- 
forth's departure. He has left us, lamenting his 
abſence and adoring his virtues ! His laſt words faul- 
tered on his lips, and he trembled as he bade us fare- 
well. The myſtery which envelopes his ſorrows, 
diffuſes over them an accumulated ſhade that makes 
conjecture painful: whatever the cauſe may be, the 
boſom which would not participate in its effect muſt 
indeed be torpid. Adicu. 15 
JEMIMA HARLAND. 


— 
—1 
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LETTER Il. 
RosaxNA te WALSINGHAM. 


6th January 1792. 

4 MONTH has paſſed fince you left us, and yet 
we have received no tidings of yon]! The intereſt 
which I take in your happineſs or miſcry will not 
ſuffer me to remain ſilent any longer. cold faſ- 
ridious boſom may condemn me; but while I feel 
feif-acquitted, I dare look beyond the cenſure of the 


ignorant, and own, that your virtues and your mif- 
fortunes demand my admiration and my tears. 


Ten ſhort weeks have animated my boſom with 
all the proudeſt energies of friendſhip. I am not 
apt to form opinions haſtily, and I know that attach» 
ments which are not founded on bay firm baſis of 
reaſon, are ſeldom permanent: yet, I can venture 
to eſteem you, though ſcarcely „ 
dare tell you ſo; and the purity of my heart feels 
no diminution while I make the avowal- 

I have, of late, paſſed all my hours in your fo. 

3 I have accompanied you in your walks; 1 
have endeavoured to ſhare your inquietude ; to read 
your thoughts, and to divert them from their 
propenſity to ſadneſs. I have watched the i gling 
emotions that ly preyed upon your 
I have marked the involuntary tear ruſhing to your 
eyes, and trembled when your pale quivering lip be- 
trayed the anguiſh of your boſom. Yet, I have ne- 
ver attempted to diſturb the ſacred filence of ſorrow; 
I have never breathed a wiſh that could ſcrutinize be- 
yond the {pontancous confidence of eftcem and friend- 
ſhi 


You are now eſtranged from me; you are wan- 
_ alone; perhaps vainly endeavouring to over- 
* * hope ; or, what is far 

B. 4. morc 
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more painful, cheriſhing in your boſom the ſcor- 
pions of deſpair. Oh, Walfingham ! whether will 
your ſorrows lead you? In what lonely corner of 
the habitable globe would you ſeek an aſylum ? Can 
the dark and noiſeleſs ſolitudes of Ardenne, afford a 
Tweeter ſolace than the tear of ſympathy; a more 
tranquil ſhelter than the habitation of virtue ? Re- 
turn; accept the aſſiduities of friendſhip, the conſo- 
lations of reaſon :—look forward to happier days, 
when the ſtormy paſſions fhall own the magic of re- 
flection; ſubdue the reſtleſs demon that deſtroys 
you; call to your aid the pride of virtue, the con- 
ſciouſneſs of truth, the dignity of reaſon. The hour 
of mental triumph will arrive; for time will not 
ſtrew perpetual * on the boſom of ſenſibility. 
without ſome flowers to hide the wounds which they 
As ſoon as your carriage was out of ſight on the 
day of your departure, I haſtened to the library, 
where we had paſſed the preceding evening. Every 
object is dear, which reminds the feeling heart of 
paſt felicity; and there are even melancholy plea- 
ſures, which ſometimes charm, more than the ſtrong- 
eſt faſcinations of delight. On entering the ſcene of 
our frequent ſtudies, my ſteps for ſome minutes were 
arreſted, by a ſenſation, which ſeemed undeſcrib-. 
able: it was mournful, but not unpleaſing ;—it 
_ awakened all my regrets ; a tear ſtole down my cheek; 
it was a tribute to the memory of paſt happineſs, 
and I could not repel it. „ 85 
be chains which we had occupied, till midnight, 
ſtill remained near the table. The books which you 
had turned over, for you were too unquiet to be 
conſtant in your ſtudies, preſented an intereſting con- 
fuſion, which ſeemed the epitome of your mind. The 
volume which had concluded our reſearches, lay 
where you had thrown it; the leaf was folded dun; 
—with a trembling hand I opened it, and read, Zcris- 
noi cependant ; ecrimmoi tort ce gue ton cœur reſſent en- 
| | core: 
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core ; que F uniſſe mes douleurs aux tiennes, et 
rende ſoudi ſouper . 7 cue nn, & gue 


faction, the ſenſation which N them. | 
Walſingham, adieu ! If your ſorrows can find al- 
leviation in ſilence, ſtill keep them ſacred, - and al- 
low me only to lament, that they are of a nature 
which requires concealment z but, if I can partici- 
OR PO OY OT g 


ROSANNA. 
LETTER W. 
Walsixchau 1 ROSANNA. . 


Luxemburg, K. I 702. 
THE raſh mortal, who in this world of anguiſh - 
voluntarily relin quiſhes a ſource of conſolation, muſt 
be either a maniac or a miſanthropiſt. What : 
will you denominate one, who has flown from 
ſociety, to wither in a dark and cheerleſs ſolity 
where hope is a ſtranger, and where memory will 
corrode the heart, till the powers of ſenſation are an- 
nihilated? | 
You have often queſtioned me, why I firink from 
the ſolace of congenial minds: why I court the 
gloom which feeds my ſorrow, and cheriſh in — 


* Leitre d' Heloiſe et d Abcilard. . 
® Yet write, «ky write me all, e E . Py 
Lor. F * 
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breaft the anguiſh that will 4 me ? I will brief 
ly anſwer you: tis fit that 1 ſhould ſuffer. 

The packet which accompanies this letter will un- 
fold the myſtery of my misfortunes : I confide them 
to your gentle boſom, with various papers which 
form parts of the narrative. 'The events attending 
the earlieſt hours of my life were, at different pc- 
riods, communicated by thoſe who witneſſed the 
progreſs of my deſtiny : it will perhaps remain fox, 
you to be my — hiſtorian. 

Amiable Roſanna! ſomething like compunCtion 
ſtrikes upon my heart, while J anticipate your ſenſa- 
tions at the diſcloſure of my diſaſtrous ſtory : you 
have commanded—1 muſt obey ; and, whatever my 
fate may be, ir will be my laſt and only folace, that, 
in ls wack of prcthcrcion, I found one pure and 
_ generous boſom which throbbed in uniſon with mine; 
which participated in my griefs; lamented my frail- 
ties; and promiſed, by all the ſenſibilities of virtue, 
| WG 6 EC I that ſhall conceal en. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE dawning liours of my life were marked bs 
futh gloomy proſpects, that I will begin my ſtory 
with the origin of my misfortunes. As it is to the 

events of my childhood that Þ owe thoſe indelible 
prejudices which have attended me, from Hour to 
hour, each darker than the former, I will not. omit 
the ſlighteſt mcident that may ſerve to prove, how 
ſtrongly the earlieſt impreſſions take hold on the 
ſenſes; and how powerfully they influence the mincy 
_ during our weary journey of exiftence. 

1 was born in a ſmall village on the borders of 
South Wales: my father was a poor Curate 3 my ma- 
ther the deſcendent of an ancient, but ill-fated fa- 
miiy; the was a great-grand daughter. of Sir Sidney 
Wakes, « Calla general, who loſt his liſe on * 
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fame day amd in the ſame cauſe as the immortal 
Hampden. From that memorable epoch che name 
had gradually ſunk into decay, till the parent of my 
mother was — to the humble occupation > 
country ſchoolmaſter. 

Mr. Waller, in whoſe breaſt the pride of indepen- : 
_ dence glowed, even when affliction wrung it in 
fibre, no longer able to ſupport an empty title, 
ed his wiſdom by relinquiſhing that which could 

add conſequence to virtue; though in the abode af 
adverſity it might have expoſed him to ridicule and 
contempt. 

My peer was a. man of profound erudition; 
illuſtridus in mind, and philanthropic in all the ſenſa- 
tions of the heart ! He laboured with the v 
of virtue, and even his poverty was dignified by an 
elevation of ſoul, that mocked the pag of ex- 
terior greatneſs. Retired, amidſt the ſolitude of 
mountains, and only known in the abodes of thoſe 
who had ſcarcely diſcrimination to eſtimate his worth, 
lis patient toil was never interrupted by an expreſſion 
of diſcontent, while he experienced mo pleaſure like 
that of cultivating truth,. and exemplifying virtue. 

My mother, who was but ſparingly gifted wich 
perſonal graces, was amply endowed with every men- 
l perfection. She was not the only offspring of 


Mr. Waller; he had another daughter, one year 


younger, beautiful as nature, and ambitibus as beau- 
ul: her name was Frances, my mother's Penelope. 
They were the joy of their father's boſom ; the ſo- 
lace of his cares; he educated then with unremit- 
ting attention; he laboured to ſupport them, (for 
their mother dicd when they were tov young to be 
ſeuſible of their loſs,) and his laſt moments were em- 
| Littered by the reflection, that his children would be 
left portionleſs and unprotected. 

On the death of Mr. Waller, his daughters, the 
Adeſt then only fixtecu years of tte, became the ob- 
jects 
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jects of univerſal pity and admication. The fame of 
their father, at length, reached the neighbouring 
county, and every heart commiſerated their misfor- 
tunes. Among the many who offered them an afy- 
lum, Lady Aubrey was the moſt zealous : ſhe was a 
widow, rich, haughty, and oſtentatious: the ſiſters 
were highly accompliſhed ; their patroneſs wanted ſo- 
ciety in the lonely manor-houſe of Glenowen, and, a 
| ſhort time after my grandfather's death, the diſconſo- 
late orphans repaired to their new habitation. 
The change in their proſpects ſeemed to promiſe = 
every felicity, when time ſhould obliterate their deep 
of ſorrow for the loſs of ſuch a parent. 
But they were not conſcious of the anguiſh which 
originates in ence, neither did they know the 
vaſt difference een a fond father's love and a 
proud woman's oſtentation. Frances was conſtantly 
employed in reading, working furniture for the an- 
cient apartments at Glenowen, and viſiting ſuch of 
the neighbours as Lady Aubrey's pride condeſcended 
to acknowledge; while Penelope was engaged in a 
 feries cf humbler occupations : it was her taſk to ſu- 
perintend the houſchold, to diſtribute the ſcanty pit- 
tance, which blazoned the name of. her protectreſs. 
more than it cheered the hearts of the afflicted; to 
preſide over the dairy, and to regulate the book of 
family accounts. 
Sir Edward Aubrey, the his and heir of the de- 
exaſcd baronet, had been educated at Glenowen :— 
leſt at the age of ten years to the care of his mother, 


be had been the ruler of his family, and the terror of 


the country. Violent, bold, overbearing, and i igno- 
rant, he was the little tyrant of the mountains: time 
did not poliſh the rude work of nature, but, in pro- 
portion as he became conſcious of power, he dealt, 
with a mercileſs hand, every ſpecies of oppreſſion. 
It was the fate of Frances Waller to awaken the 
onlj tender ſentiment tliat cv r honoured the * 


( 3 1 
of Sir Edward; and, a ſhort time after ſhe became 
the inmate of Glenowen, they were married : while 
the more homely but amiable Penelope was conſigned 
to the ſober affections of Arthur Ainsforth, Lady 
Aubrey's domeſtic chaplain. e 15 
This union of my parents was the cauſe of many 
pangs and heart-burnings in the domeſtic circle of 
Glenowen; for, Mr. Ainsforth, by the meekneſs and 
piety of his doctrines, had made an indelible impreſ- 
ſion on the heart of Mrs. Judith Blagden, Lady Au- 
brey's waiting woman, a perſon who will act a prin- 
cipal part in my eventful hiſtory. 

My father, whoſe attachment was pure and ardent, 
received the hand cf Penelope with gratitude and af- 
fection. He not only knew how to appreciate her 
mental qualifications, but aſſhduouſly embraced every 
opportunity of affording them additional cultivation. 
My mother was prudent, ſtudious, meek, and indefa- 
tigable in her reſearches after knowledge; an able 
ſcrutinizer of the human heart, and a correct come 

mentator on whatever ſhe thought worthy of obſerva- 
tion. Among the peaſantry in the vicinity of Glen- 
owen, ſhe was conſidered as the oracle of truth, while 
all her days were devoted to the graceful taſk of in- 
culcating moral virtue. : 

The beautiful Frances was in very few inſtances 
the reſemblance of my mother : vanity was her pre-- 
dominant failing, though ambition and a love of 
wealth often ſtruggled for pre-eminence. She had. 
ever been volatile, trifling, and capricious z to ſee 
and to be ſeen, to triumph and to reign over every 
contemporary, were her firſt, and moſt indefatigable 
purſuits ; and ſo prepoſſeſſing are the graces of form 
and feature, that from every little circle ſhe bore 
away the palm of victory, while the mild, intelligent, 
and unaffuming Penelope was often ſcarcely noticed. 

dir Edward Aubrey was rather robuſt than hand- 
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ity which is often the aſſociate af an ingenuous 
and nature. He could ſwear, drink, and fol- 
low the hounds, with any man in his county: boiſ- 
terouſly gay when ſober ;.and peeviſhly arrogant when 
Intoxication gave him courage to aſſert his opinions. 
His wealth was almoſt countleſs, owing to its vaſt 
accumulation during his minority, and his mother's. 
diſpoſition, which was penurious, even to a vice. 

Such was the huſband of the beautiful, the vain, the 
young, and ambitious Frances. 

Two years after Sir Edward's marriage, the dow-- 
ager Lady Aubrey expired in a fit of apoplexy, and, 
as her ſon's emancipation from the mountains which 

nearly encircled the manor-houſe had been retarded. 
A her parſimonious counſels, her remains were ſcarce- 

depoſited in the family vault, when a journey to 
. metropolis was meditated, and reſolved on. 
Frances was delighted with the proſpect of emerging 
from obſcurity, and her heart palpitated with the an- 
ticipation of triumphs, to which the had hitherto been. 
a ſtran 

From the moment that the expedition was firſt. 
mentioned, all. her ideas ſeemed to expand. The. 
manor-houſe appeared more gloomy than ever ; the. 
mountains aſſumed, to the eye of fancy, a more ſtu- 

us and barren appearance ; while the conſidered 
herſelf as a ftar, too long obſcured in the miſt of ob- 
livion, and at. laſt deſtine l to illumine the world of 
1 and animation. 

mother. bade adieu to Lady Aubrey, with a. 
pain 3 reluctance, which ſuperſtition would have. 
converted into a preſentiment of future events 
ſhe knew that the affections of the heart had no 
ſhare in the motives which united her to Sir Edward; 
and the trembled while reaſon preſented the. infinity. 
of dangers which ſhe was deſtined to encounter 
Young, handſome, lively, and u:confiderate ; reared 
* of humble — accuſtomed: 


to 


1 


to flattery, Gund of pleaſure, and habituated to ſway, 
in the narrow limits of ruſtic ſociety, her 
imminent : Penelope ſaw it; and her gentle — 
ached with apprehenſion. 

The ſeparation which occaſioned ſo much pain to 
my mother was ſcarcely felt by Lady Aubrey ; ſhe 
had other events of more importance to occupy her 


mind; her very dreams were replete with anticipated 


dclights ; 3 ſplendour, diſſipation and conqueſt embel- 
liſhed every ſcene which was preſented by her exhila- 
rated fancy, while the pureſt affections of the heart 

were ſubdued by the ardour of ambition. A cold 
embrace abſorbed the tear of regret which gliſtened 
on my mother's check, and the giddy Frances depart- 
ed from Glenowen, almoſt overpowered with joy 
and expectation. 

On Sir Edward's arrival in London, a magnificent 
houſe was hired for his winter reſidence. Lady Au- 
brey was preſented at. court; her rendered 
her conſpicuous, her ſplendours were the ſubject of 


univerſal converſation. She darted forth, in the 


ſphere of gaiety, like an effulgent orb, eclipling eve- 
ry leſſer object, and enhvening the ſcenes around 
her by an unexampled brilliancy. She exhibited her 
love of profuſion, by mann * 
number of her carriages, the value of her j 
and the luxuries of. her table. Lady Aubrey's man- 
Gon was the abode of the graces; Lady Aubrey's 
aſſemblies were the rendezvous: of. taſte and faſhion; 
Lady Aubrey's beauty was blazoned. in every diur- 
nal publication; her portrait embelliſhed the 
of every painter; the forms, and even. the. colours 
of female decorations were named after her; while 
her matrimonial appendage was as: little known, and 
as little talked of, as though he had. inhabited the 
wilds of. Arabia. Days flew like moments; every 
man was the adorer of Lady a_— every woman 
was the friend: her houſe was the temple. of in- 
= triguc; 
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trigue ; and her companions the votaries of diſſipa- 
tion. | 
It has been ſaid, that the froſt of avarice, if once 
permitted to thaw, overwhelms all the barriers of 
— and conſiſtency. The fortune which Sir 
ward's mother had hoarded with indefatigable 
parſimony was ſcarcely ſufficient to ſupply the pro- 
digality of her ſucceflor : and even the little which 
her oſtentation beſtowed among the mountains of 
Glenowen, was withheld by the weary hand of pro- 
fuſion, or indiſcriminately laviſhed on fools and 
ſharpers, in the circles of faſhion, or the vortex of 
the gaming table. Charity was a cold and cheerleſs 
counſellor, who pointed towards the dark abodes of 
„ where modeſt merit pined in obſcurity z while 
pleaſure led her thoughtleſs pupil to ſcenes replete 
with ſplendours ; where fortune {ſmiled on the vici- 
ous, and infamy concealed her features, beneath the 
ſpecious maſk of reputation. Too refined to be 
reaſonable, too lovely to be wiſe, too wealthy to be 
ſuſpected, and too giddy to be admonithed, the beau- 
tiful Frances commenced her career, with an eclat 
unprecedented; while all the deſpicable herd of knaves 
and flatterers, who live upon the folhes of their pa- 
trons, thronged to that polluted temple, which * 
ſented her as its ſupreme idol. 
Sir Edward had few opportunities of converſing 
with Lady Aubrey, and the ſhort intervals which the 
multiplicity of her occupations allowed him were gen- 
erally productive of ſpleen and altercation. The ſyſ- 
tem of cxconomy which had been invariably adopted 
by Sir Edward's mother, ſerved, by contraſt, to ren- - 
der his wife's extravagance doubly conſpicuous : but 
he was told that a faſhionable huſband had no right 
to govern; that a woman of ſpirit could not tamely 
ſubmit to the goading trammels of matrimonial ty- 
ranny. Examples were ſet before him, wherein the 


bend of the creation was nothing wore than a pate, 


which Sir Edward's munificence provided was not 
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convenient, domeſtic animal ; whoſe only merit was 
complacency, and whoſe unremitting taſk was the 
. ſtudy of obedience: even the habiration 


allowed the ſanction of his name; while Lady Au- 
| brey's ſovereignty was univerſally acknow 

At the moment when the high tide of prodigality 
threatened to overleap the boundaries of reaſon, Sir 
Edward's health ban viſibly to decline: pent 5 in 
the unwholeſome atmoſphere of the metropolis; de- 
prived of that ſpecies of exerciſe which was natural 
to his conſtitution ; devoting every vacant minute to 
the bottle, and condemned to reverſe the accuſtomed 
hours of reſt ; his temper became irritable, his mind 
enervated, his language querulous, and his purſuits 
unintereſting : ſpleen engendered diſguſt ; indiffer- 
ence, contempt; till a decided hatred embittered 

moment of exiſtence. 

Sir Edward's ill- humour and uncouth manners af- 
forded an inexhauſtible ſource for ridicule to the. ſar- 
_ caftic affociates of Lady Aubrey, whoſe mind was 
. but too readily . to receive an unfavourable 

impreſſion. The malevolent induſtry of her female 
friends, was indefatigable in promoting domeſtic un- 
eaſineſs; they envied the luxury which 
pated, and ſtill more, the reputation amidſt 
all the temptations of faſhionable . and all the 
pernicious examples before her, Lady Aubrey had 
till preſerved unblemiſhed : this pre-eminence was 
not to be ſupported : the inſolence of virtue was too 
formidable to be tolerated by thoſe, who had abjured 
its dominion; and a mighty phalanx conſpired at 

once to annihilate her fame, fortune, and | 
hap pineſs. | . 
ith a mind poiſoned by the evil infinuations of 
artful counſellors, Lady Aubrey lamented her haſty 
marriage; and did not hefitate to believe, that had 
lhe been permitted to emerge from obſcurity, : ſhe 
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might have formed an alliance among the higheſt or- 
ders of ſociety. She beheld many inſtances of the 
Caprice of fortune; many brows, decorated with the 
ermine of nobility, which were wrinkled with age, 
and marked with inſignificance: ſhe ſaw women, 
who had outlived the memory of their juvenile follics, 
aNuming all the dignity of virtue; and, equally for- 
getful of their origin and their indiſcretions, arro- 
gating to themſelves the moſt inſolent ſuperiority. 
The diſguſt, which was the offspring of diſappoint- 
ment, wholly obliterated thoſe impreſſions of grati- 
tude, which reflection ſhould have rendered indeli- 
ble, and Lady Aubrey, at the very moment when ſhe 
was envied by all the world, would, with delight, 
have flown from it for ever. Thus weary of every 
object which preſented itſelf, in the gaudy routine of 
prodigality, ſhe looked in vain for conſolation ; flat» 
texy poured its poiſon into her mind, while the phan- 
tom of domeſtic happineſs became every hour more 
faint, till it faded into nothing. At all public places 
of entertainment Lady Aubrey was till the planet 
round which the leſſer conſtellations moved inceſlant- 
ly, ing a reflected light from her ſuperior 
ſplendour ; all of real bliſs gradually vaniſhed ; while 
the deceptive blandiſhments of falſe conſequence, 
augmented, in proportion as her judgment became 
inert, till the gay and giddy Frances ſhrunk into one 
of thoſe trifling mortals, who cheriſh exiſtence, long 
after they become incapable of appreciating its value. 


CHAP. I. 


SIR Edward's health rapidly declined as Lady Au- 
brey's intercourſe with folly augmented. Her inatten- 
tion kept pace with his iraſcibility, till at laſt, unable 
to bear either her inſolence or neglect, ſhe was per- 
emptorily commanded to quit the metropolis.. Frances 
had long been weary of every ſurrounding * 
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(for even the moſt delightful ſcenes produce ſatiety,) 
and would have become a voluntary recluſe, had it 
not been the will of her huſband that ſhe ſhould be 
diſſipated no longer. She had been taught to reſiſt 
every ſpecies of oppreſſion, and the idea of yielding 
to the authority of her wedded tyrant was replete 
with horrors. She conſulted her female friends ; 
they ridiculed the injunction, as barbarous and ab- 
| — but Sir Edward was inexorable, and not with- 
ſtanding all the energy of prayers, tears, and in- 
treaties, the lovely Lady Aubrey wr con- 
demned to waſte her days in a ſolitude which was ab- 
horrent to her nature. ****V 
Sir Edward had a younger brother, who at a very 
early age entered the army; his choice of a profeſſion. 
had been contrary to the wifhes of his mother, and, 
for an act of diſobedience which ſne deemed impar- 
donable, he had not only been entirely eſtranged from 
the family, but excluded from any.-participation of 
the father's property; the whole of which had been 
left at the diſpoſal of the deceaſed Lady Aubrey. This 
neglected brother was brave, amiable, and enlight- 
ened : Sir Edward had often heard his military re- 
putation extolled; and, as his health gave ſymptoms 
of diflolution, frequently mentioned the injuſtice of 
his fortune. The eftate of Glenowen, notwith- - 
ſanding the cruelty of his unkind mother, was his 
by right, in caſe Sir Edward died without iſſue male, 
together with the title, deducting only twelve hun- 
dred pounds per annum, as Lady Aubrey's marriage 
1 
the da ing that which was fixed for 
their — 1 33 ſickened of the ſmall-pox; 
the diſorder was of the moſt dangerous kind, and the 


graces of her countenance yielded to its malignity, 


while her reaſon and her life were, for a time, me- 
naced by its violence. Lady Aubrey recovered, but 
exiſtence was no longer deſirable, ſince the powers of 
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faſcination had vaniſhed for ever. Her beautiful 
features were changed and diſtorted, and the mirror 
which refleCted her deformity looked like the fiat of 
total annihilation. Retirement was now the laſt 
refuge from complete diſgrace. The old manor- 
| Houle of Glenowen was the only ſpot on the habitable 
globe where Lady Aubrey hoped to find conſolation ; 
and without a murmur of regret ſhe departed from 
that ſcene where ſhe had been, ſucceſſively, the vic- 
tor and the vanquiſhed. 

There is no ſituation in life more completely 
wretched than that of a faded beauty, who, in the 
hours of univerſal conqueſt, neglected that culti- 
vation of mind which can enliven the winter of age, 
and preſent a pleaſing ſubſtitute for the muſt grati- 
fying purſuits. Lady Aubrey had long eraſed from 
her memory the precepts of her father; and looking 
only for the 2 of the preſent moment, 
wholly forgot that they were “though ſweet, not 
_ ©« laſting.” The ſource of rapture, the idol of adulation 
being deſtroyed, every hour preſented a mournful 
vacuum, which ſeemed eternal ; and the ſolitude to 
which ſhe was haſtening was in no reſpect calculated 
to ſolace her affliction. Sir Edward was more than 
ever the object of her averſion ; every ſmile which 
the hope of regaining his long-loſt repoſe excited, 
ſeemed to inſult her ſorrow, and to evince his tri- 
Though Frances had been three years abſent from 
Glenowen, my mother had never once been remem- 
bered ; ſhe had frequently written to inquire after her 


beloved ſiſter, but no notice had been taken of her 


letters. Penelope's mind was formed in nature's moſt 
erfect mould; it was compoſed of the pureſt paſ- 
_ Hons, the moſt exquiſite ſenſibility; ſhe harmonized 
the ills of life by the affections of the heart; ſhe 
could bear the humiliations of fortune, but not the 
neglect which is too often their attendant. Rage 
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| from her infancy in the ſociety of one dear aſſociate; 
one companion, whoſe age, ſtudies, and amuſements 
had been nearly ſimilar 1 conſcious of ne- 
ver having deviated from the fondeſt affection, and 
pining under the ſeverity of undeſerved contempt, ſhe 
lamented in filence, and devoted her thoughts to the 
moſt profound melancholy. It was in vain that my 
father counſelled her to bear with patience the cold 
unnatural conduct of Lady Aubrey; Penclope's heart 
was ſtung to its 1 receſies—it was wounded 
not only deeply, but — | 
After a tedious journey, Lady Aubrey once more 
beheld the miſty mountains of Glenowen lifting their 
bare ſummits above the venerable trees that embow- 
ered the manor-houſe, and formin gp © 
once ſoothing and piQuureſque. he 
which arreſted her attention was the 
reſidence of my father, . 
tiful thicket, and preſenting its white-waſhed walls de- 


corated with vine and jeſſamine, and ſkirted with a 
little garden, | 


Not idly gay, but clegantly neat. 


RefieQion now ruſhed through the heart of Lady 
Aubrey; ſhe recollected her unkindneſs towards the 
moſt amiable of women, and dreaded the moment 
which was to prove her own inferiority. On enter- 

ing Sir Edward's eſtate, ſhe quitted her carriage, and 
proceeded on foot acroſs the upland meadow, to- 
wards the parſonage. The church-yard path led to 


the little garden, which was ſheltered from the north- | 


ern wind by 4 barren and ſtupendous mountain; on 
one fide a ſmall meadow was covered with new-mown 
hay—and the ſun's laſt beams blazed on the reflecting 
e As ſhe ſtrolled penfively 
form would preſent to every beholder, uw 
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faſcinated by a neat and Gmple grave-ſtone, on which, 
while her blood almoſt congealed with horror, ſhe read 


the following lines : 


© thou! whoſe cold and ſenſcleſs heart 
Nel er knew aſſection s ſtruggling ſigh, 


Paſs on, nor vaunt the ſtoic's art, 
Nor mock this grave with tearleſs eye. 


For oft, when ev*ning's purple glow 


Shall lowly fade from Keep, 
Faſt o'er this ſod the _— 


From eyes that only wake to weep. 
No weekk had the, no power to four, 
Yet rich in worth an — have, | 


She wept her ſummer hours away ; 
She hears the wintry ſtorm no more ! 


Yet, o'er this low and ſilent kane 
Full many a bud of ſpring ſhall wave, 


8 9 all, Lee 
Shall ſnatch wreath beyoud the grave 


Aubrey had not reſolution to read the in- 
oo a ſecond time; ſhe ſaw the name of Pene- 
and with tottering ſteps haſtened towards the 
The day had been ſultry and glowing ; the 
ſhades of twilight ſtole over the mountains ; the ſpire 
of the village church was reddened by the warm rays 
of the weſtern horizon, and the brown woods of 
Glenowen ſeemed to aſſume a- deeper ſhade, as if to 
' {mite the ſoul with the anguiſh of compunction: it 
looked like the mourning of nature, while its more 
trappings were fading to oblivion. 

1515 Aubrey wed the garden; the flowers 
which Penelope had planted were covered with de; 
the bower which her hand had twined was dark, but- 
not deſerted—for a nightingale had fixed its abode 
among the branches, and was finging its evening 
ſong, in notes ſoothing though melancholy. She 
towards the parlour, which opened to the 

fweet and funple parcerr., and on paihng the 
| threſhold, 


I played round the narrow heap of mould which con- 
ccaled the afhes of Penelope, unconſcious that it 


ward's intereſt my father obtained a living of three 
hundred pounds per annum, in Glouceſterſhire, and 
| of age, left under the protection 
of my aunt. The whole family confidered me as Sir 
Edward's repreſentative, enn ſeemed 
to feel pleaſure in obeying me, except Mrs. Blagden, 
whoſe invincible hatred 33 my mother was 
transferred to me as her offspring, and the epitome 
of my father. Every opportunity was embraced by 
my enemy to taunt and affront me; every little error 
of childhood was magnified into an un 
offence, and nothing but Sir Edward's inereaſing 
aſfection could have reſiſted her malice, or inſured me 
an aſylum in the manor-houſe of Glenowen. 
As Lady Aubrey's diminution of perſonal graces 
precluded every idea of viſiting the metropolis, her 
chief delight was — of improving the grounds and 
_ embelliſhing the manſon, where ſhe was 
deſtined to do penance for her paſt folly. The ſur- 
rounding ſcenery was beautifully pictureſque, and 
richly An by hills and vallies, woods and water, 
n the huxuriance of — 1 


. 


addition to theſe, every thing that fancy could deviſe, 
or ingenuity invent, was procured at an inordinate 
expence, to decorate the fituation. Lady Aubrey's 
apartments were more coſtly than convenient; more 
magnificent, than taſteful ; but to excel, to reign, to 
aſtoniſh, had ever been her delight ; and ſhe refolved 
to command that admiration from the rude children 
of nature, which was no longer to be expeQed from 
the pupils of diſſimulation. | 
In every plan of improvement, my health and re- 
creation were conſidered as objects of the firſt im- 
portance. Plantations were incloſed for my hours of 
exerciſe ; a winding path was made to the ſummit of 
a mountain, that I might enjoy the ſalubrious breezes 
of morning as ſoon as the ſun roſe ; a ſmall river was 


| _ diverted from its courſe, in order to form a ſhallow 


limpid bath, whoſe ſalutary effects might tend to in- 
rigorate my conſtitution; a paddock was fenced 
round, and a groom was conſtantly in waiting, to 
attend my rides; ſeveral ſmall ponies being trained 
for my uſe, and kept entirely at my diſpoſal. Ah, 
Roſanna ! theſe my mfant pleaſures were the origin 
of all my ſorrows! The tender plant, which has been 
raiſed by the tranſient warmth of ſpring, too often 
ſhrinks from the nipping blaſt, and dies before it 
_ bloſſoms. | | 


The ſnow-/rop, Winter's timid child, 
Awakes to life bedew d with tears; 
And flings around its fragrance mild, 
And wher: no rival flowrets bloom, 
Amidſt the bare and chilling gloom, 
A beauteous gem appears! 8 


All weak and wan, with head inclin'd, 

{ts parent brcaft, the drifted ſnow ; 
It trembles while the ruthleſs wind 
Bend: its flim form; the tempeſt lours, 
Its em'rald cye drops cryſtal thow'rs 
On its cold bed below. 
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Poor flow'r | On thee the ſunny beam 
No touch of genial warmth beſtows>; 

Except to thaw the icy ſtream 

Whole little current yon along, 

Thy fair and gloſſy charms among, 
And whelms thee as it flows. 


The night-breeze tears thy ſilky dreſs, 

Which, deck'd with ſilv'ry luſtre, ſhone; 

The morn returns, not thee to bleſs, 

The gaudy crocus flaunts . 

And triumphs where its rival died, 
Unſhelter d and unknown |! 


Neo ſunny beam ſhall gild thy grave, 
No bird of pity 83 3 
There ſhall no ſpreading branches wave, 
For Spring ſhall all her gems unfold, 
And revel midſt her buds of gold, 
When thou art ſeen no more! 
Where'er I find thee, gentle flow'r, 
Thou {till art ſweet, and dear to me! 
For I have known the cheerleſs hour, 
Have ſeen the fun-beams cold and pale, 
Have felt the chilling wint'ry gale, 
And wept, and ſhrunk like thee ! 


CHAPTER IL 


I HAD ſcarcely attained my third year, When 
Lady Aubrey gave hopes of preſenting Sir Edward 
an heir to his eſtate and title. From this period her 
fondneſs for me evidently diminiſhed ; my artleſs and 
lively manners began to fatigue her; I was too boil- | 
terous to remain long in her preſence, and too wild 


to be truſted where her eyes did not perpetually fol- 
low me: not ſo much on my account was ſhe watch- 
ful, as on her own: the idea of any accident was 
terrible in Lady Aubrey's precarious ſituation, and I 


was deprived of every pleaſure, in order to enſure 
her ſafety. . 


Sir Edward was ſtill fond of my company; and 
we often walked and converſed together, when driven 
from Lady Aubrey's ſociety either by _— or ill- 
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humour. The change in my ſituation afforded no 
ſmall degree of cxultation to my adverſary Mrs. Blag- 
den; a fallen favourite ſcldoin meets a friend; for 
the humiliations of innocence are the triumphs of 
malevolence. 
Sometimes, when 1 was permitted to remain with 


Lady Aubrey, I obſerved her converſation with the 


den who came to viſit her; it frequently turn- 
ed on the delight which would fill every heart in caſe 
Providence ſhould bleſs her with a ſon. My little bo- 
tom ſwelled with grief, while the bath, the paddock, 
the plantations, and the ponies, were by anticipation 


| beſtowed on the expected heir of Glenowen, and, for 


the firſt moment in my life, * to feel the miſe- 
ties of dependence. 
With devouring eyes and a throbbing breaſt did r 


witneſs the ſplendid preparations for the eventful pe- 


riod which was to decide my future fortune. The 


cradle, covered with whate latin, and the coſtly baby- 


linen, were to me ſources of unutterable anguiſh. 
Nothing was talked of but the little ſtranger, the 
young Lord of Glenowen, who was expected to be 
more wiſe and more beautiful than any thing mortal. 
{ longed, yet dreaded to behoid this wonder, who 
had cauſed ſuch magnificent arrangements. I had 
been accuſtomed to hear my features praiſed, my un- 


derſtanding commended ; every thing I ſaid cxcited 
a {ſmile of approbation, till this wonderful ſucceſſor 
was named; the change was terrible; ; I felt it, and 


trembled to look forward. 
One day, paſling with Lady Aubrey through the 
apartment where the much-talked-of miracle was 


deftined firit to behold the light, I could not refrain 


from tears, as 1 kifled the hand which led me. 

c Walüngham, why do you weep ;?“ ſaid my aunt. 
« For whom have you made this bed?“ ſaid I, 
putting forth my trembling hand, to touch the cradle. 
C 2 | « For 


1 


4 For a young ſtranger, who will be your compa- 


nion; and whom you muſt love.“ 


_ « What! whether I will or no?” ſaid I. 


* He will be your friend, and you muſt learn to 


pleaſe him,” continued Lady Aubrey. 

« Muft learn!” repeated I. Why muſt I? for 
what does he come here ?” 

« To be my ſon.” 

« 'Then what ſhall 7 be ?” | 

« His friend; and if you prove worthy, he will 

for you.” This anſwer was delivered with 

a tone of haughty ſuperiority, to which I had, till 
that moment, been a ſtranger. I felt an indignant 
glow ruſhing to my cheek : « Shall I never be able 
to provide for myſelf?” ſaid 1.“ « Sir Edward 
wants nobody to provide for him.“ | 

« Becauſe Sir Edward is rich;” anſwered Lady 
Aubrey with increaſed coldneſs. 

« And why am not I rich? I am as pretty and as 


good, as Sir Edward.“ 


« All are not 1 fortune,” replied 


: Lady Aubrey ſternly : « ſome are wealthy, and others | 


* 
„% Am I one of the poor ones ?” was my next 
queſtion. Lady Aubrey could not anſwer it. The 
memory of my — mother arreſted the power 
of ſpeech, and the converſation ended. 
Roſanna! ſuffer me to pauſe a moment; the re- 
collection of my paſt and melancholy days bewilders 
every faculty; 45 the glowing proſpect of my ear- 


lieſt hours, I trace the deep gloom which has ſuc- 


ceeded; I look back to years, darkened by T He 
ſorrow; to hopes, awakened but to 
prejudices of infancy contributed greatly 2 check 


the young bloſſoms of affection which nature would 


Have cheriſhed : I was taught to hate my little cou- 
tin, before I had ever ſeen him: the domeſtics at 
Glenowen uritated my m_— and hourly mingled 


gal 
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a nurſery in a remote part of the houſe was fitted up 
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gall with „ the milk of human kindneſs,“ which 
was the natural inmate of my boſom. I was taunted 
with menaces that my reign would ſoon be over 
I was told by Mrs. Blagden, that my father's infi- 
delity to her would draw down a curſe upon me; 
the young baronet was to keep me in ſubjection 
and I ſhould “ find a vaſt difference, when my Lady 


| had a ſon, who would be the rightful heir to Glen- 


cwen.“ Such were the pernicious doctrines of de- 


generate minds: I conſidered my couſin as my ty- 


rant, before he was yet born; and all the gentle 
touches of ſympathetic fondneſs were loſt in one im- 
portant ſtudy, the ſtudy to reſiſt, to vanquiſh my op- 
preſſor. - Oe 
From the happieſt, the gayeſt of human beings, I 
became the moſt dejected and forlorn : the gradual 
neglect which I experienced from Lady Aubrey, ſerv- 


ed as an example for the whole family. I was ſnub- 


bed and contradicted by every individual. MY dreſs 
Was lefs attended to; my meals leſs regularly 


® 


for my reception; it was dark and gloomy, and had 


been during the laſt twenty years uninhabited. A 


thouſand idle tales were circulated reſpecting this 


ſolitary apartment; and, till I was deſtined to be 


its tenant, no ſervant would venture to viſit it. To 


increaſe my chagrin, I was placed under the care of : 


Mrs. Dickens, the houſe-keeper, whoſe temper and 
appearance completed my diſtreſs, and deprived me 


of every conſolation. 


Lady Aubrey's neglect at laſt ſunk into total indif- 


ference. I was not permitted to ſee her, during ſe- 
_ veral ſucceſſive days; and when an audience was 
granted, I was never allowed to ſpeak, leit I ſhould 


derange the nervous ſyſtem, and diſcompoſe her ſpi- 
rits. Sir Edward was more kind; he often led me 
about the plantations, and to the ſummit of the 


mountains; but it was to ſhew me the woods, the 
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ſtreams, the lawns, the meadows, which were to 
enrich the little ſtranger, - the unborn object of my 


Hatred. 


I had ſo often heard my ſucceſſor's name mention- 
ed with exultation, that at length the ſound became 
inſupportable. 1 vented my little rage in the bittereſt 
terms of abhorrence, and uttered many threats of 
vengeance whenever it ſhould be my deſtiny to meet 
him. Mrs. Dickens, whoſe taunts provoked m 
violence, did not fail to repeat every expreſſion, with 
additional terms of acrimonious malice; and, to 
complete my diſgrace, Mrs. Blagden was deputed by 


the houſehold, to repreſent my rebellious conduct to 


Lady Aubrey. Ilir machinations prevailed, and 


from that hour I was baniſhed from her boſom, as 


a moniter of arrogance, ingratitude, and deceit : I 
was deemcd criminal before I knew the meaning of 
the word; and cvery breaſt was armed againſt a be- 
ing, whoſe innocence prevented the poſſibility of of- 
fending. Unhappy Walfingham! thy hand tremblcs, 
thy heart Uecds at the recolleCtion ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


DURING Lady Aubrey's Gtuation of hope and 
ſolicitude, an event took place as terrible as it was 


unexpected. Sir Edward by a fall, during a fox- 


rhace, was thrown over a ſteep and craggy preci- 
pice, from whence he was conveyed, mangled and 
lifeleſs, to Glenowen. I remember the grief and 
terror which wrung my heart, when I beheld his 
liv id ghaſtly features, as he lay in ſtate in the gothic 


hall, decked with all the pompous abſurdity of ar- 
morial ſplendour. Lady Aubrey's affliction was of 
chat ſpecies which does not kill; the idea of a fune- 


ral was too diſtreſſing for her feelings, though they 


could reſiſt the pang of lofing an indulgent huſband; 


and, the day previous to Sir Edvard's interment, , 
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Lady Aubrey and Mrs. Blagden departed for Briſtol. 
Mrs. Blagden was one of thoſe fawning ſycophants 
who wind about the heart of the credulous and un- 


ſuſpecting; who are all humility till they poſſeſs the 


maſter-key of domeſtic ſecrets; and, in proportion 


as they are admitted into confidence, become arro- 


gant and overbearing. Lady Aubrey was a phant 
ſubject for the machinations of ſuch a being—vaia, 
though no longer beautiful, and proud, without a 
claim to ſuperiority, her weak mind languiſhed for 


adulation, and her imperious boſom panted for do- 
mmion : Mrs. Blagden was the flatterer who poured 


forth the one, and the agent who promoted the 
other. She was at once Lady Aubrey's counſellor, 
conhdant, and friend; the abettor of her follies, and 
the director of all her actions. = 

1 was, on their departure, left at Glenowen. Every 
thing looked melancholy; the woods, the mountains, 
the apartment which contained the portrait of Sir 
Edward, were, by turns, the objects of mournful 
contemplation. I wandered about, forlorn and de- 
jected; inquired after Lady Aubrey; talked of Sir 
Edward; grew every hour more ſorrowful; refuſed. 
my uſual portion of nouriſhment ; and at laſt, pined 
myſelf into ſickneſs. The ſenſibility of my heart ex- 
cited no commiſeration from the domeſtics ; when- 
ever I ſhed tears, I was reproached with ill-humour 
and when I was ſilent, my taciturnity was placed to 
the account of pride. My mind was perpetually 


| agonized by recolleCtions of paſt happineſs; and every 


delicious retroſpeCt was darkened, by the anticipation 
of new miſeries. 5 | 
Three weeks after Lady Aubrey's departure, a let- 
ter arrived from Mrs. Blagden with the joyful intel- 
ligence that a ſon was born, to inherit the rich do- 
mains of Glenowen, A ruſtie fete was given in the 
park; the peaſantry aſſembled from all parts of the 
country; and feaſting _ revelry were diſplayed Fa 
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the villages round the manor. E heart was 


dounding with rapture ; every cheek exhibited ſmiles 


of ſatisfaction, except mine: I confidered myſelf as 


an outcaſt, equally eſtranged from the ſunſhine of 


fortune, and the tranquil ſhades of domeſtic felicity. 
I fighed, moped, and wept inceſſantly. Often did I 
contemplate the hatchment, which diſplayed the 
pomp of forrow, on the walls of the manor-houſe, 
and trace with an unfeigned regret the ſame heraldry, 
as that which emblazoned the eſcutcheons, when Sir 


' _ Edward's corpſe lay in the great hall. I recollected 
his looks when living; his ſmiles; his expreſhons of 
fondneſs; and when I was informed that I never 


ſhould either fee or hear him more, my grief was 


vehement and ungovernable. 
Lady Aubrey's health demanding change of ch- 
mate, it was determined that ſhe ſhould immediately 


depart for Nice. She had never viſited Wales ſince 


the birth of the infant Sir Sidney, and the news of 
ber intention did not reach Glenowen, till ſne had 


landed on the continent. I heard the letter read b 
Mr. 3 the ſteward; it concluded with theſe 
cc Take _ care of poor little Wal 


1 „ 


ſin. The ponies may be fold, as the period of my 


return to Glenowen is very uncertain.” This leit 


article of intelligence ſeemed like an overwhelming 
ſhadow, vangunng all my hopes, and darkening all 


my proſpects. 


Three years paſſed, and Lady Aubrey ſtill reſidad 
at Nice. My education was entirely neglected, and 
I wandered about like a wild inhabitant of the moun- 


a tains. The chilling dew and the ſcorching ſun were 


alike familiar to me z and I began to cherith that love 


of ſolitude, which rendered me, almoſt, an infant 


miſanthrope. Mr. Martlet and Mrs. Dickens were 
the only inmates of our jonely habitation b<fide my- 


telf ; the former, lavagely auſtere 3 ; and the latter, 


peeviſhly 


pecviſhly contradiQing. I flept alone in my 
chamber; and, whenever I dared to in ax Gr 
was told that Sir Edward would come and chaſtiſe 
me. 'The idea filled my mind with undeſcribable 
ſenſations ; wherever I wandered, I fancied that 1 
beheld him pale, mangled, and ghaſtly, as he ap- 
| peared in his coffin. My ſpirit was depreſſe 

heart was almoſt broken; many a night did I 2 
the moon beams as they entered the long caſement of 
my chamber, while imagination conjured up a thou- 
ſand phantoms to intimidate my ſoul, and ſicken it 
with horrors. 

The ſolitude in which I was condemned to waſte: 
my infant hours, implanted the firſt roots of that 
melancholy which has never ceaſed to be the promi- 
nent characteriſtic of my nature. For nothing can 
be more certain, than that the general tenor of the 

mind through life faſhions its bent from che impreſ- 
ſions of that period, when reaſon begins to dawn, 
and memory takes root in the young and opening 
fancy. The images which arc then ſtamped upon 
the brain can ſcarcely be eradicated ; and. I believe 
that, could we trace the origin of cowenlice, deceit, . 
and ſuperſtition, it would be found, that they were 
inculcated by the babbling tales of goſſips, and the 
pernicious maxims of ignorance and folly. That ſuch 
impreſſions are dangerous, cannot be denied ; that 
they are often indelible, is equally certain: for we 
frequently forget events which take plac: at advanced 
periods of life; though the moſt trivial circumſtances 
which occurred during the earlieſt hours of 1 
are freſh and clear even to the laſt moments of exiſt- 
ence. 

Mr. Martlet ls wrote to my father, inform-- 
ing hira that I was well and happy. I had no means. 
of convincing my parent that the information was 
erroneous; and my intreaties to be permitted to viſit 
him, only excited the indignation of my companions. 
Alrs.. Dickens, to a temper fretſul and perſecuting, 
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united a countenance, that « might appal the de- 
vil!” Whenever my glances encountered hers, I 
trembled ; and frequently, amidit my ſolitary walks, 
the echo of her voice has made me ſhudder. I was 
neither watched nor cheriſhed, but permitted to ſtroll 
wherever my inclinations led me. Many a time was 
I brought home by the peaſantry, who found me 
Aceping on the margin of the river, whoſe rapid 

current foamed along the valley, or wandering on 
the ſteep fides of the mountains in the vicinity of 
Glenowen. The recollection of theſe my early days 
Has frequently led me to bow before the muſe, who 
has been my only conſolation, when the cold, un- 

feeling world, frowned upon my ſorrows. With a 
mournful exaCtitude I recollect the earlieſt occupa- 
tions of childhood; they were romantic, almoſt to 
_ zncredibility. 1 e 


Ne wealth had 1; ne g2rland of renown; 
Slow paſs'd the minutes thro' the live-long day, 
Till from the upland mead, and thiſtled down, 

I watch'd the ſun's laſt luſtre ſleal away. 

And if perchance my little heart was gay, 

It beat to hear ſome merry minſtrel's note, 

Or goat- herd, carolling his roundclay | 
On craggy cliff; whale, from the linnet's throat, 
Full many a winding trill on airy wings wou'd float. 


For oft, upon the brow of mcuntain ſteep, 
As flow the landicape faded from my view, 
Wich devious ſtep 1 wander'd far, to weep, 
While all around the ſultry vapours flew, 
Heedleſs of with'ring bolt, or drizzly dew, 
And, as the giant ſhadows vanquiſh'd day, 
Veiling the woodland dell in dutky hue, 
By the ſmall tinkling ſheep-bell wou'd 1 ſtray, 
And, like to Elfin ghoſt, bemoan the hours away. 


Or, when the wint'ry moon, with cryſtu; eye, 
Above the promontory bleak gan fail, 
Shrouding her modeſt brow in amber tky, 
While ſhrill the night-brecze whiſtled vcr the vale; 
Oft did I pour my mcluncholy tale, 
By ſome clear ſhallow fiream that wander'd flow, 
Liſtlefs and weary, indolent and pale, 
My bulom ſwelling high with bitter woe; 8 
Which none bar Ack If wight, with tender heart can know. 4 
| An 
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And oft, ts other's 12 did I give herd; 

For all that griev'd my boſom learnt to ſig ., 
could not ice the fleecy victim bleed. 

Ne ſnure the freeborn tcnarit of the ſky: 

Nor leſſer wight ſhould fall when 1 itood by; 
For vile oppreſtion rous d my little rage; 

In combat fierce the younF. - te * 
I would with breathleſs irc my limbs Engage, | 

While neither threats nor pain my anger could aſſuage. 


With cbon locks unkempt and mean att:re, 
A mountain weather-bcaten wight was I; 
Aud paſling meck, fave when reſentful ire 
Bade from my glance the living light lings fly, 
To think that vice ſhould virtue's place ſuppiy. 
For though no claflic knowledge grac'd my mind, 
From legends old, or fears of chivalry, | 
still round my heart the wond'rous inſtiuct twin'd, _ 
_ Which threbb'd though cv'ry vein, the love of human kind. 


Another winter clapſed when a letter arrived from 
Lady Aubrey, intimating that ſhe meant to remain 
ſome time longer in the ſouth of France; and de- 
ſiring Mr. Martlet to find a careful perſon, in whom 
he could confide, and who might, without delay, 
conduct me to her. My joy was boundleſs. I for- 
gave all her former unkind treatment, and only 
looked forward to the hope of reinſtating myſeif in 
her good opinion; but my rapture was checked, my 
boſom chilled, my pride humbled, when Mr. Martlet 
read aloud the concluding lines of Lady Aubrey's 
letter“ Sir Sidney will want a companion to attend 
him; and I dare hope that Walſingham will prove 
worthy of his protection by a reſpectful demeanour, 
and a proper ſenſe of his own ſituation.” Theſe were 
her words ; they ſunk deep into my heart I never 
hall forget them. | N 
The day was fixed for my departure; a young 
man, who was the ſon of my father's ſucceflor in the 
curacy of Glenowen, was the perſon ſelected to be 
my companion and protector. He was amiable, en- 
hghtened, and had been claſſically educated by his 
mother's relations, who were rich and reſpectable. 
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Mr. Hanbury was delighted m having an opportunity 
of travelling; and, early in the ſpring, we ſet out 
together. Never did the tenant of a beamleſs dun- 
geon feel more delight in emancipation from miſery, 
than did I in eſcaping from the tyranny of Mrs. 
Dickens ; and my joy was infinitely augmented by 
the proſpect of felicity, which the conciliating and 
poliſhed manners of my new aſſociate preſented to 
my imagination. | 1 
Before my departure I wandered over all my na- 
tive haunts; explored every path, and gazed wiſtfully 
at every favourite tree; for, having nothing human 
on which I could beſtow my affeQtions, they had, 
imperceptibly, attached themſelves to inanimate ob- 
jects. I walked round many of them, and meaſured 
their circumference, m order to aſcertain en- 
largement, whenever fate ſhould reconduQt me to 
Slenowen. With a boſom ſympathetically ſad, I 
ſtrolled to the mountain where 1 had fo often wan- 
dered with Sir Edward; from the bleak and barren 
ſummit I contemplated the tranquil ſcene below; the 
winding river, the ſmooth and plaſſy lake reflecting 
the evening ſky, and enlivening the valley by a di- 
verſity, pleafing but not gaudy. The roof of every 
little cottage ſeemed an object of the tendereſt inte- 
reſt ; while the village church, whoſe whitened 
ſpire roſe above the foliage of a venerable wood, re- 
minded me of my loſt patron, whoſe cold remains 
were mouldering within its hallowed precincts. Such 
were the occupations of the laſt three days;. they 
awakened my regret ; they diffuſed a glow of ſenſi- 
bility through my heart; the trees, the plants, the 
ſmalleſt mountain flowers, were greeted with a. 


filent tear; and I fancied that the objects of my at. 


tention, as though grateful for my pains, looked 
more freſh. and levely by every. ſigh that eſcaped from 
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It was not till the carriage came to the manor- 
houſe, ſoon after day-break, that I had reſolution ts 
viſit the apartment which contained the portrait of Sir 
Edward. I longed, yet dreaded to behold it:. I 
opened the door with a trembling hand, I entered 
cautiouſly z every thing around me was filent, damp, 
and gloomy : the windows, ſtill dim with the morn- 
ing dew, ſhed a cold and melancholy light, which 
ſeemed congenial to the temper of my mind and the 
taſk I was about to execute. I advanced a few p 
within the apartment—ſtopped—ſhuddered—looked 
back towards the threſhold, half fearful, half deter- 
mined—again ſtepped forward, and ſtood for ſeveral 
minutes gazing - on thoſe features which I had kiſſed 
a thouſand times with the moſt ardent affection, 
fcarcely able to refrain from addreſſing the ſenſeleſs 
canvaſs, and telling it that I was about to quit Gle- 
nowen. Something like an adieu faultered on my 
lips, when I fancied that the countenance bore traits 
of tender reproach ; I climbed a table which ſtood 
beneath the portrait—the eyes ſeemed full of tears— 
I kiſſed the cheek—it was cold. and humid.; my bo- 
| ſom thrilled—I deſcended haſlily—the eyes appeared 

to follow mei ruſhed out of the apartment: over- 
whelmed with terror and diſtreſs. 3 

Mr. Hanbury met me at the door, and led me 
through the great hall towards the park: on the ſteps 
ſtood Mr. Martlet and my tyrant Mrs. Dickens; they 
overpowered me with careſſes: I ſhrunk from them 
with abhorrence: all their paſt inhumanity ruſhed in- 
to my mind; I looked at Mr. Hanbury with an in- 
dignant ſmile, while the ſhe-dragon endeavoured to 
drop a tear, which nature denied, becauſe it was ſum-- 
moned by Lypocriſy.—“ We ſhall break our hearts at 
loſing our little maſter,” cried Mrs. Dickens; « for, 
continued the ſhrewd difſembler, « we love him very 

dearly.* | | 
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& Since when?” ſaid I, in a tone of refentment 
which interrupted her. Mr. Hanbury reproved my 
ungracious manner, while I darted into the carriage, 
which, as ſoon as my new aſſociate had taken his 
ſcat, proceeded along the park. As we loſt fight of 
Glenowen, my companion endeavoured to divert my 
mind, by anticipating the ſcenes through which we 
were deſtined to paſs, during our long journey; yet 
my fancy lingered on the portrait of Sir Edward; and 
1 thought that, could it have been the partner of our 
travels, I ſhould have felt completely happy. I re- 
collected that it was leſt with the crabbed houſe- 
kecper; and, knowing that it had not the power 
to complain, I concluded that it would be entirely 
neglected. : 

I am minute, amiable Roſanna, even to the moſt 
trivial circumſtance z not becauſe I ſuppoſe that the 
propenſities, thoughts, and feelings of an infant can 
intereſt you ſtrongly ; but in order to extenuate the 
errors ” a more advanced age, by proving that the 
miſeries of this ſublunary journey in a great degree 
depend on our commencement of it. You will be 
convinced at leaſt, that it was ſo with me, by 
the diſaſtrous events which compoſe my melancholy 
it 

Ib is impoſſible to delineate the impreſhons which 
my mind received from the variety of wonders which 
preſented themſelves as we advanced on our rente; 
the beauties of nature cliarmed me, almoſt to ec- 
ſtaſy; glowing, luxuriant, and perpetually chang- 
mg. The rich diverſity on every ſide aſtoniſned and 
delighted: for I had, till that period, believed that 
the old manor-houſe of Glenowen was the largeſt in 
| the world; and that every object, rich or faſeinating, 
was confincd to the ſcene which had witneſſed my 
raptures and my tears. 

Mr. Hanbury, who, from the commencement of 
our journeys - denominated himſelf my tutor, ob- 
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ſerved the animation of my heart, and hourly en- 
lightened my dawning reaſon by the mildeſt precepts 
of philanthropy, while the love of human kind was 
pourtrayed in colours ſo bewitching, that I felt my 
| boſom glow even to enthuſiaſm. 
Lady Aubrey had, in her letter to Mr. Martlet, de- 
fired that, excluſive of the money allowed for our 
travelling expences, one guinea ſhould be preſented 
to me for the gratification of my childiſh propenſities. 
It has been a ſubject of obſervation to me 
life, that no circumſtance more decidedly marks the 
bent of young and opening minds than the manner 
of expending the trifling ſums which are generally al- 
| lowed for the recreations of infancy. Nothing ex- 
pands the heart like the conſciouſneſs of inde 
ence z and no ſenſation ſo deeply implants the virtues 
in the human breaſt, as the pleaſure of doing a be- 
nevolent action: why then is infancy to be deprived 
of a gratification which would, by exerciſe, become 
habitual ? Every faculty of the ſoul is delighted by 
the power of doing good; a power, which cannot be 
permitted too early, or practiſed too often. 

On the morning of our departure from G 
for the firſt time in my life, I felt rich and inde- 
pendent. The guinea which Mr. Hanbury pre- 
ſented to me ſeemed ſufhcient for every worldly gra- 
tification 3 I gazed on it with rapture. —< Is it my 
own?” inquired], with a voice rendered inarticulate 

by ecitaly. | 

I was anfwered in the aſhrmative. 

Can I do whatever I like with it?“ | 

1 was told that I could. 

« And am I liged to love you, and to obey y 
becauſe you gave it to me?“ Ai | * | 
„ Certainly not,” replied my tutor. 

Then I vil! love you and obey yon too,” 
faid I, ſnatching his hand, and embracing it with 
affection. 15 
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Here, Roſanna, let me apologize for that egotiſm 
which is unavoidable. I am delineating a portrait 
from nature; my hand is guided by the ſacred im- 
pulſe of truth; and if the earlieſt outlines are ad- 
vantageous, you will alſo find that the darker ſhades 
ſhall not be tinted over by the touches pt a flattering 
e We do not create ourſelves; Nature is-a 
iberal parent; and were not her children the ſlaves 
of prejudice, or the dupes of their own paſſions, the 
circle of enlightcaed humanity would enlarge, till vice 
and tolly would be extinguithed in its luſtre. 


CHAPTER . 


AT the cloſe of our Grſt day“ s journey, neg 

a ſteep hill, I could not help 5 the exertions 
of the horſes, and condemning myſelf for ſitting con- 
tentedly while they were obliged to perform ſuch 
painful labour. I propoſed quitting the chaiſe, and 
walking to the ſummit of the acclivity; Mr. Hanbury 
acceded to the ſuggeition, and, with eager alacrity, 
T leaped from the vehicle, which ſeemed conſiderably 
lightened by the ſtep which 1 had taken. The poſt- 
boy thanked me; and as we continued to aſcend, the 
converſation. became general; the lad, though of 
ſimple manners, evicently poſſeſſed a mild and com- 
paſhonating heart. He lamented the ſufferings of 
animals, whoſe weary limbs could. ſcarcely perſorm 
the taſk allotted them. „This beaſt,” ſaid he, 
pointing to the ſhaft-horſe, „has won many a plate 
at Newmarket, and had grooms to attend him; and, 
— his er Hon days, was the pride of his pedigree. 
: ellow !“ ned the poſt-boy, „ he is 


M The miſeries of ue noble and uſcful animal the horſe have 
frequently excited the pity of hzmane and thinkin s minds; but no 
ont has-more pathetically deſcribed its ſuffer:ngs than Mr. Pratt, in 
his charming volunles of © pas ack 


out 


„ 
out of favour now, and forced to put up with hard 


« Is he forced to bear it?“ ſaid I, with an indignant 

ſenſation, which never failed. to attend the idra of 
compulſion. 

The poſtboy ſmiled in pity. “ His labours will 
| ſoon be finiſhed,” anſwered he; „ for my maſter 
only keeps a limited number of horſes, and | he bought 

a ſucceſſor for poor Match'em this morning.” 

„ What! is another coming to take his place ?” 
ſaid I, while tears guſhed from my eyes; tears im- 
pelled by the ſtrong power of ſympathy. „ Where 
will he go? what will become of him? Will you fell 
him for a guinea ?” 

I dare not diſpoſe of my antes property,” 
replied the lad; „ but a guinea is as much as he is 

worth : his old bones have ſcarcely fleſh to cover 

them; though I warrant his coat was once as ſleek as 

| the doe.” Here the poſt-boy gently ſmoothed the 

rp. ſide of the meagre animal, who, turning his 
ead round, with ſpeaking eyes ſeemed to thank him 

for his kindneſs. 

* 3 he will get well again, and be happy,” 

id 

« Not in this world !” anſwered the poſtillion. 

« Will he in the next?“ inquired I. 

Mr. Hanbury ſmiled. „His deſtiny will end with 

«his life,” ſaid my tutor. « He has not an immortal 

« ſoul, as you have.” 

| « How are you certain of that 2” cried. I, ſtill 

watching the exhauſted poſt-horſe. 

„ Reflection tells me ſo,” replied Mr. Hanbury. 

« Brutes have only inſtint ; man has reaſon.” “. 
1 poor old fellow feeling as well 
as | 
e Unqueſtionably.” 

« Then is not the man who can treat him ill as 
great a brute as he?“ Mr. Hane ry ſighed, but made 
| 3 
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no anſwer. I continued, „It is very hard to endure 
a life of toil in this world, and to have no hopes oi re- 
ward in the next. Where will he go when he dies ? 
Will Mrs. Dickens be happier than he? Iam 
| ſure he never did half ſo many wicked things.“ 
« Poor Match'em will go to the kennel,” ſaid the 
poſt-boy; „ and the hounds will have but a ſcanty 
meal neither.” The idea electrified my heart, and 
rouſed all its ſenſibilities. I threw myſelf on a bank 
by the road fide, and wept aloud. It was in vain 
that Mr. Hanbury reproved my conduct, called it 
childiſh, and conjured me to be more a man. The 
impreſſion was deep and indehble—ſupplanted by 
another—driven from every happineſs—ill-treated--- 
condemned to miſery. The fate of Matciem bore 
too ſtriking a fimilarity to my own to be paſſed over 
in ſilence : my grief was inordinate; and, as neither 
art nor perſuahon could tempt me to enter tlie 
carriage, we proceeded the remainder of the 
ſtage on foot; the horſes following flov-ly by the 
path fide. | Sr 
On our arrive! at the inn I ſtole from my tutor, 
who was engaged in paying the poſtillion and order- 
ing ſupper, and followed Match'em to the ſtable- 
yard. I waitcd while he was rubbed down and 
watered ;- I remained by till his feed was ſet before 
him: but he was too weary and feeble to eat; his 
hollow eyes were glazed with the film of age; his 
meagre ſides ſeemed to pant for a ſhort hour of 
wretchedneſs, and he ſunk on his litter, wholly ex- 
hauſted. I knelt on the ſtraw, and endeavourcd to 
cheer him by many ſoothing expreſſions 3 I ſtroked 
his lean lank cheek repeatedly: he looked at me 
with an expreſſion that wrung my heart in every 
fibre. Poor Match'em !” ſaid 1, + if thou wert 
mine thou ſhouldſt never toil again: thou ſhouldſt 
have green meadows and clear ſprings to comfort 
thee. No new favourite ſhould ſupplant thee in my 


affections ; 
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affections; I would love thee for thy paſt merit, and 
thou ſhouldſt die calmly and contentedly.” I thought 
he ſighed and ſhuddered. 

A young horſe ſtood in the adjoining itall ; for 
a moment I quitted my fituation and viewed him 
attentively. He was in perfect condition; his eyes 
ſparkled with the fire of youth; his coat was ſmooth 
as the roe-buck; his limbs were firm and finev-y 
he reared his head, as if triumphant ; he breathed 
animation. This, thought I, is the fellow who 
is come to ſupplant poor Maich'em. I turned 
away with diſguſt z and, as I again bent iny boſom 
over the worn-out ſufferer, a tear fell on his inno- 
cent face, which relieved a heart that was over- 
charged with pity. „ 
BY - this moment the maſter of the inn entered the 

« What are you doing here, young gentleman ?” 
ſaid he; 8 has Leen dane after 
you this half hour.” He took my hand, and would 
have led me out of the ſtable, but I reſiſted 
firmly. N . 

« What do you want?“ cried the inn-keeper. 

« To buy this old horſe,” ſaid J. 

« Lord love your heart,” continued the hoſt, « what 
can you do with him ?” RR” 

« Any thing but kill him,” anſwered I with 
emotion, ſomewhat expreſſive of anger at ihe 
den. 5 

« What will you give for him ?” cried the inn- 

„A guinea” and the piece of gold was out of 
my pocket in an inſtant. | LE 

« You ſhall have him for two,” ſaid the hard 
dealer.“ His hide is worth the money: indeed 
I have bargained for as much; but as you ſeem 
on with the poor beaſt, you ſhall have the pre- 
terence,” 5 5 
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Bargained for as much ! thought I. Inhuman, 
ſordid man ! was it for ſuch a vile return that he 
has toiled and worn his wretched limbs even to the 
very bone ? Has he run his race and ended his career 
of triumphs, to be at laſt ſo baſely bartered for ? 
Would not his few ſhort days, the remnant of a 
weary life, paſſed in ſome calm and filent valley, 
have repaid thee tenfold for thy pity ? 'Thou unkind 
maſter! Cannot his meagre form, his dim, yet 
ſpeaking eves, move thy unfeeling boſom to mitigate 
his ſentence ? “ Thou ſhalt not periſh !” exclaimed 
1, as the inn-keeper led me acroſs the threſhold. I 
broke from him, and flew to Mr. Hanbury. I told 
him how, and where I had paſſed my truant mo- 
ments—he had not reſolution to condemn me. 

Encouraged by his forgivenefs, I ventured to urge 
my ſuit. 1 poured forth the ſorrows of my boſom 
m all the genuine eloquence of nature; the guinea 
was ſtill clenched in my hand; when looking round 
with a countenance of deſpair, my eyes were fal- 

cinated by an engraving, which hung over the chim- 
ney: it was the portrait of Match'em.—He was 


there pictured in all his vigour, youth, and beauty, 


his groom attending him. Mr. Hanbury read the 
lines printed beneath the plate; they told his pe- 
digree—they recorded his triumphs. I could only 
_ articulate, “look at him !” when the power of ipeech 
v-as ſubdued by the exceſs of ſorrow. | 
Mr. Hanbury ſent for the inn-keeper ; as he en- 
tered the room my heart throbbed with hope and 
apprehenſion. He had a ſcowling brow, and his 
features ſeemed caſt in the iron mould of ſeverity. 
The portrait of Match'em lay on the table before 
me. With what tender commiſeration did I behold 

his taper limbs l. his eyes, whoſe animation was ſo 
well delineated by the nice touches of the artiſt. I 
fancied that I ſaw him flying over the extenſive 
downs with the ſwiftneſs of the wind, and. diſ- 
tancing 
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tancing his bold competitors, while every artery in 
his — form ſeemed ne- ſtrung by the conſciouſ- 
neſs of victory. My mind was rapt in meditation, 
when Mr. Hanbury demanded, Will you fell old 
Match em? | ef | | 

I repeated his words inſtantaneouſly. The inn- 

keeper was too expert in the way of traffic not to 
make his advantage of our humanity. Five guineas 
was the ſum demanded ; not without many enco- 
miums on the good qualities yet remaining, to au- 
thoriſe the price.—< The horſe, fir, is a good horſe, 
and with a little care may yet do many a day's hard 
work. I have no great mind to part with him 
at all; but as you ſeem to have taken ſuch a liking 
to him, to oblige the young gentleman—” 
Mr. Hanbury interrupted him by offering four 
guineas. The hoſt concluded the converſation by 
accepting the ſum, and we ſat down to ſupper 
_ equally well pleaſed with the adventure of the even- 
Mr. Hanbury's father had already one old pen- 
ſioner, who merely retained ſtrength to carry him 
to the neighbouring villages, himſelf being infirm. 
The venerable ſervant had the range of a ſmall mea- 
dow belonging to the parſonage ; and it inſtantly 
occurred to my benevolent tutor, that Match em 
might be the companion of his age's ſolitude. The 
ſuggeſtion made my boſom glow with new delight : 
we roſe early in the morning to witneſs his de- 
parture : I kiſſed his meagre ſhoulder—bade him be 
ſtout—and told him that the freſh breezes from the 
mountains of Glenowen would cheer his poor old 
heart: and that when I returned again I ſhould fee 
him well and happy. I thought he underſtood me: 
a lucid drop rolled down his face; I wiped it off, 
and turning to my tutor exclaimed, «© How merry 
he will be when he finds that he has nobody to 
control him]! The groom ſmiled at my * 
| _ it 
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It was the _ touch of nature, harmo- 
nized by pity. From that hour my affeQtion for Mr. 
Hanbury was ; firmly rooted in my mind: the ſtrong 
cords of congeniality united us: he had gratified 
the firſt wiſh in which my heart had felt a ſerious 
intereſt 3 and by enabling me to indulge a benevo- 
lent propenſity, had taught me to know the value of 
exi 
I walked with my tutor to the ſummit of a ſteep 
hill, and watched the reſcued Match'em as the 
led him acroſs an extenſive common towards 
Glenowen. My ſenſations were undcicribable : he 
became every moment leſs and leſs diſtin, and 
when I totally loſt fight of him, I could not ſuppreſs 
the involuntary exclamation, „Thank God ! Mrs. 
Dickens will have nothing to do with him!“ 
The ſpark of celeſtial ſympathy which has ſince 
| kindled — glowing, vivid, agonizing, and 
fatal! ſeemed from that period to warm my heart: 
and however trivial ſuch events may appear to the 
frozen eye of ſtoiciſm, the feeling boſom will allow 
their claims, and confeſs, that they were the fure 
— of a life of ſorrow. 


CHAP. VI. 


MR. HANBURY took more than ordinary pains 
to expand my thinking faculties ; unfolding, by the 
_ eloquence of truth, the many worldly cares which 
humanity 1s deſtined to encounter : he taught me 
to explore the page of nature with more than child-. 
iſh avidity, and thereby awakened that glowing en- 
thuſiaſm which has been the ſource of ail my an- 
guiſh. Events which commonly paſs before the eve. 
of youth like fleeting ſhadows, were to me penc- 
trating and important: for I conſidered the world 
2s a vaſt and varying theatre, where every individual 
was deſtined to play his part, ans to receive the ap- 
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plauſe or diſapprobation of his ſurrounding contem- 


aries. 
In our route towards Dover, we ſtopped two days 
in the metropolis ; Mr. Hanbury had ſome commiſ- 


ſions to execute for Lady Aubrey, and a draft to re- 


ceive at her banker's n our journey. 
As it was too late on the afternoon of our arrival to 
tranſact buſineſs, my kind and indulgent tutor pro- 
poſed . at the theatre. The play 
was King Lear. The miſeries of the venerable pa- 
rent, and the barbarity of his «« pelican — g' 
by turns riveted my attention, and my 
boſom. The frantic Edgar intereſted me powerfully, 
till Mr. Hanbury —.— me that his was 
aſſumed, for the purpoſe of deceiving. H. Ys 
in whatever ſhape it preſented itſelf, never failed to 
awaken my abhorrence; to feign was, in my opi- 
nion, to be both mean end criminal. The indiffer- 
ence with which I contemplated the ma- 
niac, only afforded additional vigour to thoſe feel 
which were excited by the neglected father, whoſe 
injuries, complaints, and unprotected age ſeized on 
my ſhuddering heart-ſtrings. I trembled, 

and :vept, through all the progreſſive ſoeues of bis 
humiliations, till I beheld him, wild and bare- headed 
_ expoſed to all the « pelting of the pitileſs ſtorm.” 
The ſhock was electric ; my ſwelling breaſt could 
not ſuſtain its conflicts ; 1 ſprung from my ſeat, and 
cried aloud, « Give him my guinea, and ſend him 
to Glenowen.” 

The laugh, which this ſpontaneous outrage occa- 
honed, diſconcerted me. Still my hand graſped the 
guinea, and my deſire to throw it on the ſtage was 
with difficulty conquered. Mr. Hanbury had often 

charged me never to check the divine impulſe of hu- 
manity. The ſcene which I contemplated was new 
to me, and the effect which it produced upon my 
ſenſes will never be forgotten I watched my tu- 


tor's 
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tor's countenance, and to its undending 6 
alone, I attribute the decorum which E 
oonduct during the remainder of the evening. A 
thouſand times, notwithſtanding the conſtraint placed 
upon my actions, did my eyes glance alternately at 
thoſe of Mr. Hanbury and my unpocketed guinea, 
till the curtain dropped, and = ſpirits were entirely 
_ exhauſted. 

On the following day v we ſet out for Dover : the 
journey was pleaſant, and my curioſity inordinate z 
every hour paſſed in queſtions on one fide, and ex- 
planations on the other; for my tutor deemed no 
leſſon of information too trivial, where a ſtrong de- 
fire after knowledge animated the mind of his pupil. 
Every moment preſented ſome new wonder; but 
when the wide and troublous ocean opened to our 


view, my agitation was infinite. I gazed, mute and 


immovable during ſeveral minutes; my eye-lids never 


winked, leſt I ſhould loſe fight of the object which 


awakened my aſtoniſhment ; while the large, compli- 
cated, and moving bodies ploughing through the 
limpid element, and . rapidly towards 
that part of the liquid plain which ſeemed eternal, 
produced an awful conſternation, and with a tremu- 
lous voice 1 inquired, « Whither are they going?“ 

« Far * the edge of yonder horizon,“ re- 
plied my tutor. 

« Will they never return! ? Have they no home ? 
Who will take care of them ?“ were the next quel- | 
tions. 

« That Supreme Being,” replied Mr. Hanbury, 
« who can command the winds and waters! who 
can lift the waves like mountains, and queli the 
loudeſt howling of the tempeſt ! He, who harmo- 
nizes the varying ſeaſons; regulates the planets, and 
gives the wondrous faculty of tzought which ani- 
mates the mind of man !” 


„% Where 
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« Where does he dwell ?” ſaid I, with fearful ve- 


neration. | 

« Every where,” replied my tutor. “ He knows 
the ſecrets of all hearts. His power is infinite; his 
will, omnipotent ! we are but creatures formed to 
obey him ;—yet there are thoſe who dare rebel, 


-, and— 


„ How can we offend him, ſince he has power to 
command our actions and our thoughts?“ interrupt- 
ed I. Mr. Hanbury made no anſwer, but changed 
the ſubject, by remarking the beauty o: the out- 
ſtretched ocean, faintly tinged with the crimſon light 
which glowed along the weſtern horizon. It was 
the dot: of evening; the ſoft and reireſhing breeze 
ſeemed to whiſper over the gently bounding waters, 
as if fearful of diſturbing nature, then ſinking to re- 
poſe. I returned to the inn, deeply ruminating on 
the new wonders which I had comemplated. 
FParly on the following morning we embarked for 
France. My ſenſations were inconceivable when I 
found the veſſel buoyant on the waves, and, as L 
thought, turned adrift, at the mercy of a tremen- 
dous element. The land, as it ſeemed to recede, ac- 
quired an intereſting ſomething, which awakened my 
affections, and blended with them a regret that was 
poignant, My tutor watched the riſing emotions of 
my mind, and was delighted with them. He ſaw 
my eyes ſuffuſed with tears, my boſom ſtruggling 
with half-ſtifled ſighs ;—! could not conceal my ſen- 
ſations ;—the love of my country glowed in every 
vein, the ſtupendous clifts, extending their white 
ramparts round my native iſland, led back my 
thoughts to the breezy mountains of Glenowen : 
the recollection, after ſeven mournful years had 
elapſed, produced the following | 
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Farewell, dear Glenowen! adicu to thy mountains, 
Where oft 1 have wander'd to welcome the day; 
Farewell to thy foreſts, thy cryſtalline fountains 
Which ſtray thro' the valley, and moan as they ſtray. 
O'er wide ſoamy watcrs I'm dcſtin'd to travel, 
A poor, ſim le exile, forlern and unknown; 
Yet while the Tek fates ſhall my fortune unravel, 
My thoughts, my affections ſuall ſtill be thy own: 


Thy cities, proud Gallia, thy wide-ſpreadivg treaſurcs, 
Thy vallics, where 2.turc luxuriantly roves, e 
May Pia the heart, dancing to fancy's wild meaſurcs, 
I orget, for a moment, its own native groves: 
But where is the boſom that ſighs not in torrow, 
Eftravg'd from dear objects, to wander alone ; 
Still counting the moments, from morrow to murrow, 
A poor wcary traveller, loſt and unknown ? 


Sweet viſtas of myrtle, and paths of gay roſes, | 
And hills deck'd with vineyards, and woodlands with ſhade, 
Freſh banks of young vi'lets, where fancy repoſes, 
And courts gentle flunibers her viſions to aid; 
The darl: filent pr: tto, the ſoit flowing fountains, 
Where nature s own muſie flow murmurs along; | 
The ſun- beams that dar ce on the pine-cover d mountains, 
May waken to rapture their own uative throng. 


Dut: thou, dear Glenowen! canſt bring ſweeter pleaſure, 
All barren and bleak as thy ſummits appear; 

And tho' theu canſt boaſt of no rich gaudy treaſure, 
Still memory traces thy charms, with a tear! 

The keen blait may how), ver thy valltes and mountains, 

And ftrip the rich verdure that mantles each tree; 
And winter may bind, in cold ſetters, thy fountains, 
And iti} thou art dear, O Glenuwen! to me 


After a voyage of four hours we landed at Ca- 


ais. The manners of the people, their dreſs, and 


their language, which was to my ears an unintelli- 


_ gible jargon, faſcinated my attention, till we reached 
the hotel; the hoſt met us at the outward gate, and 
conducted us to the beſt apartments. I was now 


aildrefled by the title of Moeꝝſieur, and ſometimes of 
1:lor - ery body ſeemed to pay court to me; 


and 1 began to imagine that there was an air of im- 


portance 
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portance about m 8 my perſon, which demanded their 
reſpect. Indeed a youth, of ſcarcely ſeven years 
old, attended by his tutor, and already commencing 


| his travels, was no common object, Ar Mr. Han- 


bury's manners, united to an exterior of the firſt 
order, gave me a conſiderable degree of conſequence. 
Vanity, notwithſtanding, induced me to believe, 
that my own qualifications afforded me an excluſive 
right to that admiration, which was merely the effect. 
of adventitious circumſtances. 

Ihe firſt idea that ſtruck my mind was the diſplay 


of my riches; and while Mr. Hanbury ordered din- 


ner, I propoſed to the maſter of the hotel to change 
me guinea. Three French crowns, and a few 

of non-deſcript copper, bearing ncither date nor 
impreſſion to aſcertain their country or their value, 
were returned for my mine of gold, and I thought 


myſelf the happieſt of beings. 


We dined luxuriouſly z our deſert was profuſe and 


delicious: I had never before taſted wine, and I 


drank with ecſtaſy. My tutor, ſoon after dinner, 
quitted the room, to attend the debarkation of our 


luggage: during his abſence the laſs was not idle: 
ſeated at the head of the table with ſuch a repaſt be- 


ſore me, 1 fancied myſelf an immortal. I touched 


every thing, 1 taſted all; again, and again, the ex. 
Uilarating nectar ſparkled in its « cryital bounds;“ 
and I began to think that I had never exiſted till chat 


mom ent. 


ape, I allied 


ſcrth, and knew not whither L was ſtraying till E 
found myſelf on the pier. I ſat down on a parcel of 


goods which had been recently landed, and began to 


ruminate on what had paſſed ſince my departure from 


Clienowen. The portrait of Sir Edward, and the 
wern-out Match'em divided my reflections, when a 
routh advanced tc the extremity of the pier, leading 

beautiful ſpanicl, round whoſe ſoft and ſilky neck 
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Calais; and who, having purchaſed a 
dog, to be the partner of her journey to the South 
of France, had cruelly condemned her faithful com- 


1 


à cord was faſtened, at the end of which I obſerved 
a large ſtone, placed there in order to facilitate his 
enk. 


I ruſhed forward, and, juſt as the lad was about 


to plunge the unoffending victim into the deep and 
turbulent abyſs, ſeized the cord, and grappling with 


the deſtroyer, demanded to know the cauſe of ſo 
barbarous an action. The boy did not underſtand 
my language, neither was I acquainted with his. 
My diſtreſs was infinite, when a revenue officer, 


who was waiting to inſpect a veſſel juſt entering 
the harbour, undertook to be our interpreter. 


I foon learnt that the ſpaniel belonged to an Eng- 
liſn woman of faſhion, who had that Gay landed at 
rench lap- 


panion to a watery ſepulchre. All the energies of 


my ſou] were rouſed to arms at the recital. What! 


deſerted for anther, thought I: doomed to periſh 
in order to make room for a new favourite! I could 
Not bear the idea. : 

The clear and fparkling eyes of the beautiful ani- 
mal ſeemed to implore my protection. He lickec 
my hand; and again his looks were meekly perſua- 


five. The boy informed me that he was to receive 
| Half a crown for the deſtruction of an inoffenſive 


creature, whoſe appearance convinced me that he 


had once been a favourite. I ſighed ;—convittion, 
{truck upon my heart, and told me that wy fate was 
not ſingular: that to be beloved one day, and de- 
ſerted the next, were no new inſtances of the incon- 
ſtancy which debaſes the human mind. The lad 


informed me that he was in haſte, as the lady waited 
to reward him for his trouble. For,” continued 


ke, « ſhe thought it better to let him die, than to 
lea him to the mercy of a new maſter.“ 


| 
| 


* * ä 
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There was ſomething like pity in this; nd yet, 
that he ſhould be diſcarded at all, was inhuman. 
While this reflection ruſhed acrois my mind, my 


hand inſtinctively fathomed my treaſury, and double 
the ſum which was offered for his deatii was ten- 
dered as his ranſom. Our interpreter was not 20 


loſe his time, or waſte his words without a recom- 
pence; he hoped that « my Lord would be pleaſed 


to remember him,” and his hopes were gratiſied; 


a crown was beſtowed as a reward for his ſrivices z 
and Heaven can bear witneſs, that I never thaii for- 
get him! et 
Language cannot deſcribe what I feilt, when I 
beheld the ſtone looſened from the cord, wid dilap- 
pearing in the ocean which was io near being the 


grave of the deſerted favourite. How fondly did I 


ſtroke his gloſſy coat, beautifully variegated with 
white and yellow, while he gazed in my face, and, 


jumping to my breaſt, by a thouſand dumb, yet 
eloquent emotions, evinced his gratitude. I have 
often remarked, that the inſtinct of brutes diiplays 


thoſe meek affections, that pure and gentle fidelity, 
and that noble ſenſe of benefits received, which 


might ſpread the bluſh of ſhame over ſome of our 


moſt enlightened philoſophers, and even authoriſe 


the doctrines of Pythagoras. 


The day began to cloſe, and I to think of Mr. 
Hanbury, when, to my infinite joy, I obſerved him 
haſtening towards me. He reproved me for quit- 


ting the hotel, and for wandering alone, without 
his permiſſion. But when I explained the cauſe of 
my remaining ſo long abſent, his attention was 


transferred to my protegee, and my fault was entirely 
forgotten. 5 8 — 

We returned to the hotel, where, on Nr 
the adventure, I was informed, that the unkind mi 
treſs of Chance, for ſuch was the name which I gave 


the ſpaniel, had departed more than half an hour 


> with 


OF 


ad her new companion. I inquired her name, and 
found that i: was Lady Emily Delvin, a young and 
beautiful widow, who was making the tour of France 
and Italy, in ſearch of conquett. 


We continued our Journey : Chance, by inceſſant 
attentions, every hour icemed to attach himſelf more 


firmly: I talked to lim on every ſubject, and fancicd 
that he comprehended every queſtion. Mr. Han- 
bury encouraged my afbction for my dog, becauſe 
he conſidered it as a trait of univerſal benevolence. 
Alas! why arc we born with feelings that deſtroy 


us? Why is the human brcaſt to Cort ſitirely organ- 


ized, only to chcriſh ſorrow, and to ihrink with tor- 
ture ſrom the touch of periecution ? What is that 
pleaſing, painful, undciinable ſpell, which faſtens 
round the heart, and preſſes to the palpitating fibres, 
an unremitting fenfe of miſery ? Is it virtue? Is it 
nature? Teit me, my gentle friend, for thou haſt a 
ſoul alive to all the throds of ſympathy and tecl- 


arg! 


CHAP. vn. 


MN affection for my faithful Chance was com- 


mended in the warmeſt terms by my amiable tutor. 
As a domeſtic animal the dog Nam. ever been my 


Favourite; and it has never been a matter of ſurpriſe 
to me, that thoſe creatures, whoſe ſagacity fre- 


quently approaches to reaſon, have been mentioned by 


the moſt celebrated writers of antiquity. 


Plutarch, in relating the departure of the Athe- 
mans from Athens in the time of Themiſtocles, de- 
{cribes, with benevolent 2 the cries and me- 


lancholy howlings of the do left behind. One, 


in particular, was the owe of 12 panegyric: the 
faithful animal followed his maſter acroſs the ocean 


as far as Salamis; when he died, the Athenians ho- 


noured him with a tomb; and the part of the iſland 


where | 


| 
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where his bones were depoſited, was called the Dog's 
Grave, in commemoration of his fidelity. 


My love for animals was ſedulouſiy cultix ated by 
Mr. Hanbury, who upon all occaſions expatiated on 
the enormity of exerciſing crucl propenſities. He 
conſidered the conduct of children towards the brute 
ſpecies, as the ſtrongeſt prognoſtic of their aſſections 
for their own. The ſmalleſt inſect was not too 
mean for his obſervation or his ſympathy ; J and he 


often repcated the beautiſul lines of the immortal 
bard!: 


„% The cor beetle that we tread upon, 
In corporal fufferance finds a Pang 25 great, 
** AY when a giant dies.“ 


EY Hanbury was not ſingular in his opinion, 
reſpecting the care which ought to be taken, during 
our childhood, to cultivate humanity, and to awakcn 


its fineſt feelings for every thing that lives; for Locke 


commends that mother who rewards or puniſhes her 


offspring, in proportion as they are kind or ungentle 
towards the dumb creation. 


We travelled without interruption till we came 


within a few poſts of Nice. The ſhort period which 


had elapſed ſince I quitted my native mountains, had 
completely metamorphoſed my outward appearance; 
and no leſs expanded the powers of mental cultiva- 
tion. I ſtudied in the ſchool of nature ! I ſaw the 
{ſofteſt ſhowers invigorate the opening buds of ſpring 
I beheld them burſting forth to imbibe the ethereal 


diſtillations. I remarked them as they unfolded their 


leaves, exhaled their perfumes, flaunted their varie- 


gated colours, and, by progreſhve warmth, were 
nouriſhed to perſection. The lofty foreſt trees ſeem- 


cd hike the Jords of the vegetating world ; and yet I 


ſaw them levelled to the duſt, and 3 like the 


moſt obnoxious weed or iimpleſt flower. Theſe ob- 


bervations were encouraged by Mr. Hanbury, whoſe 


Us. method 
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m. od of inculcating knowledge was, by convincing 
arguments, conveved in the pureſt language of truth. 
He often repeated n maxim of an ill-tated boy“, 
(whoſe death will ever ſtigmatize his nation,) that 
every thing was within the power of man, if he 
would but ſtretch forth his arms to reach it.” 
The &indvets of Lady Aubrey, in drawing me 
rom the deep ſolitude in which ] had been obſcured 
from my birth, filled my boſom with unbounded 
gratitude : all ter former neglect was forgiven, in 
the hope tin: my vexations were at an end, and 
= dawn of happinc ſs at length cpening on my prof 
eCts 
It is cn poſſible to give you any idea of my agita- 
tion, when Mr. Hanbury informed me, that in a 


| few hours 1 ſhould embrace Lady Aubrey, and my 


little couſm Sir Sidney. A mixture of pride and 


affection ſtruggled in my breaſt, when I recollected 


that the latter 3 been the origin of all my humili- 
atzons. I qusitioned my tutor, whether I ought 


to love Sir Sidney as dearly as though he had never 
been my enemy. „Love him, in proportion as he 
is deſerving,” rephed Mr. Hanbury; « and, above 


all things, be careful not to form a too haſty opinion. 
An exterior will often deceive the moſt minute ob- 
ferver ; and the fineſt faculties of the ſoul will ſome- 
times lie dormant, for want of circumſtances to call 
them into action. The diſtributed portions of in- 
tellet are more equal than ſome philoſophers will 


acknowledge ; and half the powers of mind that have 


ilumined the habitable globe, owe their diſplay 
to the combinations of chance, and the poliſh of 
education.“ 


« Zhall I ever be as great as Sir Sidney ?" 
faid 1 


1 
Greater, if you are more wiſe and virtuous,” 
replied Mr. Hanbury. 

« Then he will not govern me ?” fad I, a 
1 
* That does not follow,” anſwered my tutor. 
« The moſt deſerving are often under the control of 
the moſt vicious.” 

« Then what are the advantages of being good?“ 

« The reward will be beyond the reach of op- 
preſſion: it will centre in the mind!” replied Mr. 
Hanbury. 

« Then the virtuous mind is ſure of happineſs oy 
57 
« Not always,” replied my tutor, ſighing ; * the 
world is ſwayed by powers, which conſiſt of many 
evils; inordinate wealth, ambition, pride, and ar- 
rogance frequently triumph over the moſt tran- 
| ſcendant virtues; yet they find their votaries; 
while modeſt merit is condemned to pine in anguiſu ; 
ſcoffed at dy the ignorant and perſecuted by the 
vicious.“ 
cc How ſhall I eſcape the enemies of virtue ?” ſaid 

1, earneſtly. 

„ By arming your mind with fortitude ; and 
meeting their injuſtice with contempt. If you would 
bring a villain to ſhame, repay his mjuries with 
ſcorn. Evince the proud ſuperiority of rectitude, 
by pity; and leave it to the mirror of reflection, to 
diſplay that deformity from which conſcious inno- 
cence ſhrinks with abhorrence.” Here the converſation 
- ended. 
The laſt day's journey ſeemed the moſt tedious I 
had ever known. The beauties of nature could not 
intereſt a mind poſſeſſed by thought, and agitated by 
_ expectation. I anticipated the affectionate embraces 
of Lady Aubrey, and the welcome imiles of my little 
couſin. I was delighted, almoit to ecitaſy Wat 


— what ſpontaneous joys quickened my pulies, 
| oy: and 


1 
; 
„ 
ly 
1 


but one favourit: in the world, beſides Sir Sidney; and 
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and increaſed the glow of circulation! I was, by 


turns, animated by hope, and intimidated by appre- 
| Henſion. Alas! 


rom the period that reaſon begins 
to ſhoot, the mind of man is a chaos of perpetual 
warfare ; the affections of our early days combat with 
the propenſities of nature, and ſtruggle in the fetters 
of contradiction. The paſſions ſucceed ; the ſtormy 
paſhons ! pride, ambition, love ! 

Oh! memory! Here let me drop the 


would unman me. 


C HAP. VIII. 


THE carriage ſtopped at the gate of Lady Aubrey's 
hotel, and we were uſhered into a fplendid ſaloon, 
which was prepared for an aſſembly. The ſervant 
informed us, that Lady Aubrey was engaged at her 
toilette, and that Sir Sidney had already retired to 


reſt : for day had cloſed fome time when we reached 
the end of our journey. The domeſtic, who though 
a Gaſcon ſpoke Engliſh fluently, entered into conver- 


ſation with us, in a tone fo conceited and familiar, 
that I was at a loſs to diſcover his meaning; « You 


are the little boy whom my Lady has ſent for, to 
wait on Sir Sidney,” ſaid he, looking 
with a contemptuous ſmile. I made no anſwer. — 


« Poor fellow !” continued he, “you muſt mind 
how you conduct yourſelf in this family, for my La- 
dy is very difficult to pleaſe, and hates all children, 


excepting Sir Sidney.“ i 
This character docs little credit to your Lady's 
heart,” ſaid Mr. Hanbury ſternly. — 


« Why as for that,” continued the coxcomb, pre- 
ſenting his ſnuff-box to my tutor, „ my Lady is a 


little comical, to be ſure; but women are ſtran 
creatures, and have odd fancies. Lady Aubrey has 


pen, leſt 1 
ſhould blot the melancholy record with a tear that 


—_— — 


| 
| 


7 forgotten.“ 


191 


to lay the truth, her attachment has lately become per- 
ſectly ridiculous.“ 

« Puppy !” exclaimed Mr. Hanbury in a half 
whiſper. —The flippant valet reſumed the converſa- 
tion. 5 
« For my part, I am abſolutely jealous of my La- 
dy's partiality for an object unworthy of her regard; 
and J have not heſitated to acquaint her ladyſhip with 


my ſentiments on the ſubject. 


« Your Lady has, at leaſt, one virtue,” ſaid Mr. 
Hanbury. 
« And what is that ?” cried the valet. 
4 Patience.“ | 
„Why, faith, I think ſo,” anſwered Lafond, « for 
ſhe endures the ſhackles of a tyrant with a — of 


forbearance that is aſtoniſning.“ 


„ Indeed!“ 
« Oh! quite notorious ! all Nice talks of it.” 
« So much the worſe!” cried Mr. Mey 


weary of fering things as they ave," ſaid La- 


gravely. 


I am 


fond ; « and if they do not mend, I ſhall move my 


quarters very ſpeedily.” 
So much the better,” replied my tutor haſtily. La | 


fond proceeded t— 


« And yet I ſhall be ſorry to leave Lady Aubrey, 
for I am the beſt friend ſhe has in the family.” 


_— 7 Liperceiv e,” ſaid Mr. Hanbury, ſmiling. 


ut if ſhe will diſgrace herſelf by ſuch an attach- 


ment, in defiance of reaſon and good counſel, ſhe muſt 
expect nothing but contempt from thoſe, who know 


how things ought to be. I often tell my * 
that ſhe ſhould not countenance impertinent ad- 


valens.”” 
« Indeed ! and how does the take it? 
« Alittle pecyiſh for an hour or two, and then, all 


« Tis 
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« Tis a pity that ſhe ſhould forget ſuch wiſe coun- 
ſel,” ſaid my tutor contemptuouſly 3 or that a wo- 


man ſhould be peeviſh towards one one who is ſo te- 
nacious of her reputation.” 


« There is the miſchief,” replied Lafond. cc 7; 


he would but remove one perſon from her affections, 
the would ſtop the current of abuſe that flows 


from as black a heart as cver diſgraced the human 
_ breaſt.” 


6. Granted,” ſaid Mr. Hanbury. 
« You ſeem to be a man of good underſtanding,” 


continued Lafond, again tendering his enamelled 
ſnuff-box; „ and I ſhall be glad to ſee you exert 


your intereſt with my Lady, for the removal of her 
enemy.” 


« You may depend upon my zeal on the occaſion,” 


replied my tutor, looking ſternly at Lafond. ©« Her 
enemy ſhall be removed ; and, if ſhe has an atom 


_ of pride or reſentment in her nature, that very 


Ry | 


ou will do her a kindneſs which never can be 


ſullciently repaid,” cried the Gaſcon, not ne 
bending Mr. Hanbury's meaning. 


« I am of your opinion,” ſaid Mr. Hanbury 
ſharply. He who ſees a ſerpent winding round a 
Nleeping victim, and forbears to wake him, is anſwer- 
able for the miſchiefs of its 
« Very well deſcribed ! very well indeed!“ 


ledge, I perceive.” 


apartment. 


mean ? This event will account for her long Cc 
m 


 ſwered Lafond. « You are a man of ſome VS. 


« Not much, and yet I know a ſcoundrel when 1 
| ſee him.” The tone and look, with which this laſt. 
remark was uttered, left no room to doubt its ap- 
plication. Lafond hummed a tune, and quitted the 


« A lover! a favourite living under the roof 
with Lady Aubrey,” cried my tutor, „ what can it 


2. — yo ð—C§1ñæd 2 — 
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my poor ill-treated boy.“ He walked about the ſa- 
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from her native country for her neglect of thee, 


loon agitated and amazed; frequently gazing on me, 
with a mixture of pity and affection. 

We had remained more than an hour in the ſaloon, 
when Mrs. Blagden, whom we found in the charaQer 
of Sir Sidney's governeſs, entered, and immediately 
conducted us to Lady Aubrey's -room. She 


received us politely ; but there was a reſerve in her 
manner which was chillingly repulſive. After thank- 
ing Mr. Hanbury for the trouble which he had taken, 


ſhe added, glancing at me for the firſt time, „Poor 
Walſingham ! why he looks like a wild inhabitant of 
the Welſh mountains! I hope, notwithſtanding, 
that he will prove worthy of my favour ; though” 
added ſhe, after a ſhort pauſe, during which ſhe ad- 
juſted her head-dreſs, „we ſeldom find much gra- 


titude from poor relations.” I turned my eyes to- 


wards Mr. Hanbury, who, perceiving my mortifica- 
tion, preiſed my hand 2 Lady Aubrey 


continued: 


« I hope, Sir, you have taught this child to know 
his fatuation.” 


« I have, Madam; and to know himſelf alſo,” re- 


plied my tutor. 


« I don't perceive the leaſt family likeneſs,” faid 
Lady Aubrey, looking at her glaſs and me, alter- 
nately. 


« Not the leaſt,” rejoined Mr. Hanbury empha- 


tically. 


« 1 ſuppoſe the poor thing is terribly ignorant,” 
continued Lady Aubrey; « he has — very much 
neglected.” 

« He has indeed!“ replied my tutor ſighing. 
I think he is very lucky to be taken care of at 


all,“ cried Mrs. Blagden, with a malicious ſneer that 
made me ſhiver. * As for education, it would only 


* 
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be thrown away upon him; for he cem. to be but a 
{tupid dolt, only fit to live in obſcurity.” 

« Well,” faid Lady Aubrey, « jt cannot be 
helped; we muſt ſee what can be done with him. I 
dare ſay he will be quite poliſhed enough for the rank 
he will hold in ſociety.” | 

« He has intellects of the firſt order,” cried my in- 
dulgent and partial tutor. 

Lady Aubrey ſhook her head and continued: « You 
have not ſeen Sir Sidney; he is quite a miracle! So 
beautiful! ſo clever! all the world talks of him.“ 


I was aſtoniſhed, when ſhe made this aſſertion, 


that, during our long journey, we had never once 
heard his name mentioned. At this moment the door 
was opened, and a young man of faſhionable appear- 
| ance entered. On perceiving ſtrangers, he ſtarted 
back, and would have retired, but Lady Aubrey 
informed him, in a loud whiſper, that we were 


« people of no conſequence, and would be diſmiſſed 


in a few moments.” 

To bear, and to forbear, is the province of hamble 
worth: yet the conſciouſneſs of innate virtue, op- 
poſed to the emptineſs of pride and inſolence of 

power, makes the ſcale of juſtice even; and amply 
recompeuſes the enlightened mind for the deficiencies 
of fortune. Mr. Hanbury repaid the arrogance of 
Lady Aubrey with a ſmile of commiſeration, as he 
roſe to quit the room, when the young viſitor taking 
my hand exclaimed, « Where the devil did you come 
from? Upon my honour, I never ſaw any thing half ſo 
comical !” 

I came from Glenowen,” ſaid I, bluſhing and 
mortified. | . 

« From Glenowen !” cried the inquiſitive ſtran- 
ger; 1 fhou'd rather have conjeCtured that thy 
tawny phyfiogno: my had firſt met the light in the 


wilas of „Otabcite. What is thy name, my man of 


copper! : 


« Walfingham 


| 
| 
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4 Walkngham Ainsforth,” anſwered I, reddening 


and confuſed. 


« And who is this?” continued the bud of nobi- 
lity, turning towards Mr. Hanbury, who was mute 
with aſtoniſhment. 

« My tutor,” replied T. | 

« Thy tutor, boy !” exclaimed the viſitor ; z « and 
what does he teach thee ? to yell the war-whoop, or 
to hunt the wild bear ?” 


Not exactly either,“ interrupted Mr. Hanbury. 
« The knowledge I wiſh to inculcate, is more rational, 
though not leſs perilous.” 

« And pray, Sir, what ſpecies of knowledge 
may that be?“ ſaid the lordling, ſmiling at Lady 
* 

o chaſtiſe the Jnfelence of pride, and to 


vnks folly feel its own — rephed my 


tutor. 
„ An occupation of infinite toil, ” cried the ſtran- 


ger: pray did you ever practiſe the leſſon you in- 


9 


culcate ? 
« ] never felt an inclination to try the e 


ment, till vou ſuggeſted its neceſſity,” ſaid 'Mr. 
 Hanbury. « But if I ſhould find an occafion which 


will benefit ſociety, I do not fear the reſult, either 
morally cr religiouſſy.“ 


« A very refined hypotheſis !“ cried my adverſary. 


It ſeems you are a profound logician.” 


« I am fond of exploring truth,” ſaid Mr. Han- 
bury, * and no leſs eager in condemning folly.” 
« And what is the puniſhment you generally in- 


flict ?” inquired the viſitor. 


« Con:emptuous filence,” anſwered my tutor. 
Pray, my dear Lord,” interrupted Lady Au- 
brey, do not waſte your words in altercation with 
a pedant; Mr. Hanbury is an adept in the mazes of 
controverly ; for he and I have not agreed on any 


une point, ſinot che firſt moment we met.“ 
_ 6 A proof 
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« A proof of his ignorance, that admits of nc 
denial,” faid Lord Linbourne, bowing affeQedly to 
Lady Aubrey. 5 =; | 
„ Say rather of my ſincerity,” cried Mr. Han- 
bury : « my reſpect for Lady Aubrey will never in- 
duce me to flatter her opinions, where I believe them 
to be erroneous.” | 

« You will have ſome difficulty in convincing me 
that Lady Aubrey can err,” replied Lord Linbourne. 

My tutor ſmiled, Lady Aubrey is mortal,” cried 
he. bh 
+ © Impertinent !” exclaimed her ladyſhip, “ J ne- 
ver heard ſo rude a remark.” At this moment Lady 
Aubrey firſt diſcovered my dog Chance, who had 
followed me into her dreſſing- room. „ I hope that 
animal does not belong to you?“ ſaid ſhe, addreſſing 
Mr. Hanbury with evident diſguſt. 

« He belongs to Mr. Ainsforth, Madam.” 

« Mr. Ainsforth ſhould know, that he is not au- 
thoriſed to bring a dog-kennel into my family,” ſaid 
Lady Aubrey. © It is a ſufficient proof of my hu- 
manity that I receive him.” | ws 1 

Mrs. Blagden was now deſired to drive my faith- 
ful friend out of the apartment. I graſped her arm, 
and ſtruggled to ſubdue her; but in vain: he was 
kicked into the gallery, and I followed, where, ſeat- 
ing * on the ſtairs with my diſgraced compa- 
nion, I ſought relief from a deluge of tears. Bet- 
ter, thought I, would it have been, to have periſhed 
in the occan, than to live at the mercy of ſuch a ty- 
rant. Mr. Hanbury remained with Lady Aubrey, 
and I heard a warm altercation, which concluded 
by his abruptly quitting the apartment. . 
„ Unfeeling woman!“ exclaimed my liberal tu- 
tor, taking my hand and leading me down the ſtairs : 
again we entered the ſaloon ; he threw himſelf on a 
ſofa, and remained ſilent during ſeveral minutes; at 
length, with ſome heſitation, he addreſſed me: * My 


1 


dear boy,” ſaid he, « you are very young, but yon 
are already capable of diſcrimination. You fee that 
Lady Aubrey is proud and ungentle ; endeavour to . 
treat her with reſpect; and, if you are not happy in 
2 very ſhort time, you ſhall return with me to Glen- 
owen.” | | 
This ſoothing language conſoled my unutterable 
affliction, and my full heart repaid him with a ſigh of 
gratitude. Lafond now informed us that the com- 
pany would ſoon affemble ; and requeſted that we 
would remove to the apartment of the maitre d'>eotel. 
Mr. Hanbury roſe, and we followed, ſilent and aſto- 
niſhed. Here a new ſcene of humiliation ſucceeded : 
every individual of the houſehold entered the room, 
one after the other, to gaze at us, and to make ob- 


ſervations. They were all foreigners; and though I 


did not underſtand their words, I could diſcover by 
their geſtures that I was an object of univerſal com- 
miſcration. The upraiſed eyes and ſignificant ſhrugs 
of the curious commentators mortifted me ſeverely ; 
while Mr. Hanbury, who was perfectly acquainted 

with the French language, was ſcarcely able to ſmo- 

ther his indignation. He obſerved me, as I ſat mo- 
tionleſs, and the ſmile of approbation ſtruggled with 
a tear of humanity. SY 

Mrs Blagden broke in upon our reverie, by in- 
forming my tutor, that Lady Aubrey was ſorry ſhe 
had not an apartment to offer him in her hotel; 
c but,” continued ſhe, « I have made up a bed for 
the boy, and my Lady defires that he may not fit up 
late.” Mr. Hanbury preſſed my arm, and wiſhed 
me a good night : as I turned from him to attend 
Mrs. Blagden, he whiſpered, « Do not forget Glen- 
_ owen.” I comprehended his meaning, for his kind 
promiſe inſtantly darted acroſs my mind; while it 
_ cheered my ſpirits, and reconciled me to our ſhort 


Mrs, 
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Mrs. Blagden conduQted me to my cloſet, for it 


had neither chimney nor window: we had paſſed 
through a magnificent chamber, where the bed-cur- 
tains were drawn cloſe, and every thing was ſilent. 


On Mrs. Blagden's leaving me in total darkneſs, ſhe 


charged me, on pain of Lady Aubrey's diſpleaſure, 
not to ſpeak, or make the leaſt noiſe, in the morn- 


ing, leſt I ſhould diſturb Sir Sidney. At the ſound 


of his name, the palpitation of my heart quickened. 


I could not cloſe my eyes till near day-break. I 


liſtencd inceſſantly, to hear if my couſin was ftir- 
ring: Mrs. Blagden ſſept in his apartment, and my 
buiy mind was occupied by a varicty of intereſting 
ruminations. I recollected the rich cradle which I 


had ſeen at the manor-houſe, and compared it with 
the coſtly ſilk bed which was now allotted to the 


happy Sir Sidney. The only conſolation which my 
heart experienced was derived from the conſciouſneſs 


of my perſonal ſtrength; I felt, that, though 1 
might not be allowed to chaſtiſe an inſult, I was at 


leaſt enabled to refit oppreſſion. It was but an un- 
propitious omen, that my earlieſt thoughts were en- 


gaged in forming plans to ſubdue that being, who 


was ordained to intereſt every moment of my exiſt- 


CHAP. X. 


EARLY in the morning, Mrs. Blagden awoke 
me, and bade me dreſs myſelf, in order that I might 


paſs through the adjoining apartment, before Sir Sid- 


ney was ſtirring With lingering eyes, and loiter- 
ing ſteps, I crofſed the chamber, eager and longing 
to behold that rara avis about whom © all the 
world“ was talking: but the curtains were fti!l cloſ- 
ed, and his governeſs having previouſly command-< 
me to tread ſoftly, kept her finger on her lip to rc- 


mind me of her injunction. I deſcended to tlie 
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maitre d hotel's room, where Mr. Hanbury waited to 
receive me. Ne 

At length the awful moment arrived when we 
were to meet Sir Sidney Aubrey. We were con- 
ducted to his mother's boudeir, where we found her 
reclined on a ſofa, at breakfaſt : my little couſin was 


fitting on a cuſhion by her ſide : he was, indeed, 


beautiful! His countenance was freſh and animated; 
his perſon well formed, and his eyes expreſſive of 
ſenſe and benevolence. He was dreſſed in a veſt and 


pantaloons of blue ſilk, which added much to the 


clearneſs of his complexion z while the glow which 
mantled over his cheek was contraſted by a profuſion 
of dark auburn hair, falling in natural ringlets on 


his ſhoulders. I viewed him with aſtoniſhment, till, 
- glancing at a mirror which was placed over the back 


of the ſofa, my admiration was converted into chag- | 
rin, for there I beheld myſelf; clad in a ſuit of 
brown fuitian, with locks ſhort and jetty; and a 


_ complexion, as dark as the tablet of my fortune. 


My pretty couſin, ſpringing from his ſeat, on tip- 
roe ſtretched his arms about my neck, and cordially 
embraced me: his kindneſs cheared my ſinking ſpi- 


rits, and reconciled me to myſelf. He addreſſed me. 


in French ; I could not anſwer him : Lady Aubrey's. 
emphatic ſarcaſm ſeemed the oracle of truth, and I 
began to think myſelf « terribly ignorant.” At the 
moment when I was almoſt ſuffocated with confu- 


ſion, Sir Sidney ſpoke to me in my native language, 
and I began, once more, to breathe freely. 


Lady Aubrey paſſed the breakfaſt hour in conver- 
which, in ſpite of the playfulneſs of infancy, perpe- 


tually attracted my attention. She lamented that I 


was ( fo clumſy and unfaſhioned,” and was © cer- 
tain that nobody would believe I was one of the fa- 
mily ;” « though,” continued Lady Aubrey, he is 
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very like his mother, who had a decided antipathy 
to the graces.” 

&« | have always heard,” replied Mr. Hanbury, 
« that Mrs. Ainsforth was a good and an enlighten- 
ed woman.” 

« Poor Penelope !” exclaimed Lady Aubrey, while 
a ſudden and unexpected gloom overſpread her fea- 
tures 3 „ you cannot conceive how prettily Walſing- 
ham could once recite her epitaph: we uſed to fir by 
her tomb whoie hours together, and there I taught 
him to repeat it.” 

My mother's tomb! Oh God! whe a train of 
melancholy idæas derted athwart my young mind, at 
that moment! My mother's tomb! thought I; was 
it over the very boſom which nouriſhed me into 
ſtrength, that I uſed to ſport, and play, and frolic, 
_ unconſcious that ſhe was mouldering beneath my 
feet ? Did I repeat her eulogy with the vacant ſmile 
of inſenſibility; and was the ſpark of nature extinct 
within my breaſt, that my eyes beamed gladneſs, 
when her s were cloſed in death? The dark cold 


World, like a "ants flower, tranſplanted to a de- 
ſert ; all around me was barren, or overrun with 
woods ! The ſtorm beat heavy on me; I had no 
ſhelter but amidſt thorns, which, while they ſcreen- 
ed me from the tempeſt, wounded and oppreſſed 
me! I had never taſted the balmy kiſs of maternal 
fondneſs, except when I was incapable ef appreciat- 


ing its value. I could not help exclaiming, « Hap- 
py, happy Sir Sidney! I wiſh I had a mother! 


when my tears arreſted the powers of articulation. 
Whatever is, is right,” cried Lady Aubrey, 
who had watched the emotions of! my * as ” 


CWP I 


were pictured in my face. « If your mother had 
| lived, ſhe would only have made you a pedant.” 

« Is Sir Sidney a pedant?” faid I, with earneſt 
curiolity, “ for I ſhould like to be what he is.“ 
4 I dare ſay you would,” cried Lady Aubrey; 
« but you mult not encourage ſuch aſpiring ideas. 
They will only, by raiſing your hopes above 
fortune, render your humiliation the greater. I won- 
der, added ſhe, looking at Mr. Hanbury, „ho 
has taught the child ſuch pernicious nonſenſe.” 

00 I never have been taught at all,” ſaid I, ſighing 
deepl 

10 Le much the worſe,” replied Lady Aubrey, for 
« arrogance is a thriving 


„Which generally grows in a barren ſoil,” inter- 
rupted Mr. — 
ſome what diſconcerted, con- 


My aunt, thou 
tinued :— 2 
And pray, Wallingham, why would you like to 
reſemble Sir Sidney? 
« Becauſe he is happy,“ anſwered I, « and treated 


kind! 

1 * have had a ſubtle tutor,” ſaid Lady Au- 
brey, « and have learnt your leſſon admirably!“ 

« Mr. Hanbury is my tutor,” anſwered I. 

« Indeed !” cried my aunt, addreſſing herſelf to 
my kind and generous friend, « you are likely, Sir, 
to have but an unprofitable ſituation, in being the 
preceptor of a poor dependant: for I with you to 
@ underſtand, that I ſhall uot be anſwerable for his edu- 
cation.” 

To the little I can mak him, he is welcome,” 
replied Mr. Hanbury, « and I only lament that my 
puwers are ſo limited.” 

I hope you will inſtru him in the art of pleaſ- 
ing,” faid Lady Aubrey, « for without much com- 
plaiſance, he is likely to make but a tardy progreſs in 

the laikzonable world.” os 14 
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« I do net comprehend your ladyſhip,“ replicd 

Mr. Hanbury : « if you mean by the art of pleaſing, 

the fawning, ſycophantic, ſervile adulation, which 

only knaves beſtow, and none but fools delight in; 

1 truſt, he will avoid that complaiſance which will 

debaſe his nature. 

Lady Aubrey, piqued at che ſincerity of the retort, 
continucd: | 
„„ What maxims would you wiſh to inculcate, 
where want of fortune is want of every thing? where 
poverty ſhould place a curb on the imagination, leſt 
it ſhould run wild beyond the boundaries of pru- 

_ dence ? 

« The unperiſhablc maxims of truth,” replied Mr. 

Hanbury. 

„ Antediluvian!” exclaimed Lady Aubrey. « Why, 
you ſhould have been preceptor to the patriarchs. I 

am ſorry for your ſake that this converſation was 

| Rarted, for I had ſome idea of making you private 

tutor to Sir Sidney: but I ſhould expire, to ſee a 

youth of his fortune and faſhion uſhered into the 

great world, like a black-letter edition of Chaucer, 
for tew people to notice; and for nobody to under- 

3 Surely, e cannot be incomprehenſible,” 

faid Mr. Hanbury. + It is only deception that is 

myſterious.” 

„ That may be true,” replied Lady Aubrey 
« but one likes ſometimes to be agrecably deceived. 
Sir Sidney was born to move in the higheſt ſphere, 

where he will have no occaftion for the unadorued 

qualification of ſincerity.” 
« True,“ aniwered my tutor, laconically. 8 
« Befidcs,!”” continued Lady Aubrey, yawuing 


with ennu, © ] ſhould not permit lim to deſtroy his 


health by poring over books, winch ought long apo 
to have becu buried with their authors. Sir 81d Ncy 
is of a dc2cate conſtitution, and could not ſupport 
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the fatigue of ſtudy. It is for this reaſon that I 
have choſen Mrs. Blagden for his governeſs, till he 
is capable of deciding for himſelf. There is nothing 
ſo dangerous as curbing the ſpirit of youth: and I am 
determined that no perſon ſhall ever contradict Sir 
Sidney. Nature ſhall take her courſe ; ſhe ſhall un- 
fold his mind progreſſively : wealth and power will 
attend his ſootſteps, and he will find the world ready 
enough to obey him.” 

I iſtened with earneſt attention; and longed to 
contradict my couſin by way of ex 

„Will not a female Preceptor be — ſingu- 
lar?“ ſaid Mr. Hanbury. 

«© Not at all,” replied Lady Aubrey. © It is only 
by the ſociety of women that men become poliſh- 
ed and enlightened: I hate your dull ſcholaſtic 


pedant; your animal made up of muſty rules, and 


_ obſolete opinions ;—the very gleaner of ſcattered 


maxims, either diſowned by their originala uthors, 
or condemned, for their infignificance, to moulder 
in obſcurity.” 

« What do you call a podant 7” lad Mr. Han- 
b 
* Why, in the modern acceptation of the word, ® 
arſwered Lady Aubrey, „a being, who by his ta- 
citurnity conceals his ignorance; and by lining his 
library with black. letter editions, fancies himſelf a 
very Mæcenas. 
ee ls there no e 1 the pedant and the 
blockkead ?“ ſaid Mr. Hanbury; “ and is it not 
| b<tter to be moderately wile, thas ſingularly dull? 

« Oh! I doat on ſingularity!“ exclaimed 

Aubrey. © I would not have my child relemble ny 
thing living for the whole univerſe!“ 


„Then let him reſemble fome of the ancients,” 
faid Mr. Haubury. 


No; 3 by woman alone can man be rendered 
le, replicd my aunt, 


6c Perhaps 


«+ Perhaps your ladyſhip approves the doctrines of 
Cheſterfield ?” cried Mr. Hanbury. 

Not altogether,” ſaid Lady Aubrey. The 

precepts of Cheſterfield are generally either uſeleſs or 


criminal. With reſpect to the manners of a well- 


bred man, he inculcates nothing more than every 
weli-bred man already practiſes. As to his ſyſtem of 


gallantry, I deem it the moſt profligate, unprincipled, 


and prejudicial that ever diſgraced the republic of let- 
ters. A man, completely taſhioned after the model 
of Cheſterfield, muſt be the bane of ſociety ; a mere 


fluttering painted fly, that buzzes in the atmoſphere 


of a court, to dazzle with its gaudy colours, and to 

ſting the unſuſpecting fool, who is faſcinated by Its 

beauty. No; man only can be poliſhed by woman.” 

« But not by every woman,” ſaid my tutor. « ] 
confeſs there are ſome, whoſe judgment and accom- 

pliſhments qualify them for the important taſk of un- 


folding the young mind; but Mrs. Bladgen does not 


exactly anſwer this deſcription.” 


«© That may be true,” rephed Lady Aubrey ; «© but 


I am determined that Sir Sidney ſhall be an unſhackled 
being. Many a wiſe head has been ſpoiled by curb- 
ing the exuberance of fancy.“ 

« But not by improving the heart. 


O!] the heart is of little conſequence,” faid my 


aunt; „ nothing is ſo eaſily moulded.” 
Then do you not dread the impreſſion of a coarſe 
and vulgar model? Do you not tremble,” {aid Mr. 
Hanbury, „ while you commit the precious yielding 
cempoſition to the hand that will diſtort its beauty?“ 
At this moment Mrs. Bladgen entered the room; 
and, by her glances of indignation, it was eaſy to 
diſcover that the had heard the converſation which 
had paſſed. The aſcendancy which ſhe had acquired 


cover the mind and actions of Lady Aubrey, was me- 


naced by Mr. er s rational opinions. She be- 
held in him a powerful rival; her cavy was only to be 
equalled 
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equalled by her malice, and ſhe determined on 
whatever conſequences might attend it. A ſervant 
announced Lord Linbourne, when my tutor, taking 
my hand, excuſed himſelf and departed. Sir Sidney 
and Mrs. Blagden went airing in Lady Aubrey's 
_ carriage, while Mr. Hanbury ſtrolled with me and 
my dog Chance, towards the environs of Nice. 


=  GWAK KL 
WE ended 2 beautiful eminence, at the ſummit 


of which we took our ſeat on the turf, to contem- 
plate the ſurrounding ſcenery, and to converſe on 
what had paſſed ſince our arrival. “ Walſingham, 
ſaid Mr. Hanbury, with a grave and penetrating 
tone, which vibrated on the heart, « I fear that 
our ſituation in Lady Aubrey's family will be wholly 
inſupportable. Diſtance is the ſtrongeſt bond of 
attachment, to minds tinctured with pride, and apt 
to ſicken under the fatigues of hoſpitality ; removed 
from Lady Aubrey's preſence, ſhie will, perhaps, re- 
member you with compunction; and compunction 
may rekindle in her boſom the latent ſpark of affec- 
tion, which now ſcems almoſt extinguiſhed. We will 
return to Glenowen ;—we will not ſtoop to the ca- 
price of Lady Aubrey. I will educate you with the 
zeal of a brother; and wherever my future deſtiny 
may lead me, you {hall be the partner of niy fortune.” 
Never did accents meet my ear ſo {ſweetly harmo- 
mous ! We roſe, and continued our walk: I had 
never, till I met Mr. Hanbury, converſcd with any 
man, except Sir Edward and Mr. Martlet. The 
boiſterous manners of the fcrmer, and the terrifying 
auſterity of the latter, formed 2 ſtriking contraſt to 
the wiſdom and urbanity of my new aſſociate. 
< Remember, you are a man,” was his conſtant 
leſſon. Every mean and diſhonourable propenfity 
was delineated in ſuch hideous colours, that to know 
Ts E them 
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them was a ſuſſicient warning to avoid them; while 
truth ! ſublime and immutable truth ! was unfolded 
to my young imagination in all her beautiful attrac- 
tions ! I loved her; ſhe was my firſt love: Oh! how 
many pangs has my enthuſiaſm cauſed me] How 
often has my heart bled with angviſh, when I have 
ſeen my idol inſulted by ſcorn, or wounded by duplicity. 

Mr. Hanbury perceived that his voluntary kindneſs 
powerfully impreſſed my mind. I had ſcarcely lan- 
guage to thank him, and I was filent, leſt 1 ſhould 
ſhed tears, which I began to conſider as a proof of 
weakneſs, incompatible with the true dignity of for- 
titude. We continued our walk ; after a ſhort pauſe, 
we converſed on various ſubjects : the beauties of 
nature; the wiſdom and benevolence of that Power, 
whoſe omnipotence filled my boſom with affeRions 
infinite! 'The wonders of the creation, as they grew 
familiar to my eyes, produced leſs vivid emotions, 
while, by degrees, they formed a - ſource of ſettled 
calm delight, which is the baſis of knowledge and the 
triumph of philoſophy. ny. 

« With you I ſhall be happy?“ ſaid I chearfully. 
„ Your happineſs will depend upon yourſelf,” an- 
fwered my tutor. © There is nothing perfect, no- 
thing permanent in the lot of humanity. That which 
we denominate the pain or pleaſure of exiſtence, ori- 


ginates in the tenor of the mind, which calculates the 


inſtability of either. Wiſdom cannot eſcape the ca- 
prices of fortune; beauty is not ſecure againſt the 
poiſon of adulation; nor can proſperity defend its 


poſſeſſor from the attacks of corporcal ſuffering. The 


ſhafts of viciſſitude are perpetually flying round us; 
virtue and truth may form a ſhield, but it will not 


prove invulnerable, unleſs they are unmixed with the 


fſofter affections; for life is an ever-varying ſcene, 
where the actor alternately demands our ſmiles and 


tears. But pity, that is awakened indiſcriminately, 


degrades the human mind below itſelf,” and becomes, 
at laſt; a plea for puſillanimity and folly.” 


How 
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« How am I to kaow when I ought to pag br ſaid I. 
« Mutt I not pity the unhappy. 

« Explore the cauſe, before you ſuffer the effect. 
to influence your judgment or penetrate your heart,” 
replied Mr. Hanbury. “ There are events which, 
being inherent in our natures, mock the powers of 


reſiſtance, and convince the wiſeſt of their own falli- 


bility. An enlightened author ſays, “Let us impoſe 
an cqual temper on our minds, and pay, without 


murmuring, the tribute wich we owe to Humanity. 


The winter brings cold, and we muſt freeze. The 
ſummer returns with heat, aud we mult melt. The 
inclemency of the air diſorders our health, and we 
muſt be ſick, Here we are cxpoled to wild bealts, and 
there to men more lavage than the beaſts : and if we 
cicape the inconveniencies and dangers of the air and 
the earth, there are p2rils by water, and perils by fire. 
This eſtabliſhed courſe of things it is not in our 


power to change; but it is in our power to aſſume 
ſuch greatneſs of mind as becomes wiſe and virtuous 
men; as may enable us to encounter the accidents of 
life wich fortitude, and to conform ourſelves to the 


order of nature, who governs the great kingdom, the 
world, by continual mutations“.“ 

« Js it "ia order of Nature that 5:r Sidney ſhould 
be happier than 1? 

„Time only cv: ducidate that myſtery,” anſwered 
my tutor. „Hi h fortune is as often productive of 
miſery as happineſs. The conſolaticns of life wholly 
reſt on the powers of appreciating events, and of diſ- 
criminating between real and imaginary bliſs. It is 
therefore a matter of doubt with me, whether you 
will not feel 1nore pure and gratifving delight amidſt 
tine ſolitudes of Glenowen, than Sir Sidney will ex- 
derience in the higheſt circles of falſe refinement.” 


This fuggcition aſtoniſhed me. I found a * of 
| 5 Bolingbroks. 
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ſatisfaction mantling through my heart, which almoſ: 
inſtantaneouſly reconciled me to my fortune. Mir. 
Hanbury had inſpired me with that confidence in his 
underſtanding, which brought with it an implicit re- 


liance on whatever he aſſerted. He aſſured me that 
I ſhould be more happy in retirement, than in the din 


and turmoil of life ; and he was not capable of miſ- 


leading my hopes, or bewildering my fancy. He 


Had inculeated truth with the gentleneſs of a friend ; 
it ſtole into my heart like a kind and welcome gueſt ; 
it was not forced upon my mind, with an auſterity 


which would have diſtorted its beauty, and rendered it 


rather a tyrant than an affociate. 

From the period of this converſation I began to an- 
ticipate the calm and unconſtrained delights which I 
ſhould enjoy among my native mountains. There, 


thought I, ſhall I inhale the healthful breezes of 


morning; wander, uncontrolled, over meadows 


painted by ſpring, and perfumed by her own ſweet 
breath; loiter beneath umbrageous woods, and muſe 
on the margin of the brook, as it courſes ſwiftly down 


the rude and craggy flope ; there did I hope, in ſooth- 
ing dreams, to bchold an opening proſpect where all 
ſhould be richly coloured by the hand of Nature 


« When, when ſhall we return?“ interrupted the de- 


« As ſoon as we can form a deciſive opinion re- 
ſpecting Lady Aubrey's intentions,” replied my tutor. 


« Nothing that is done raſhly can be done well: we 


muſt examine her mind; and draw our inferences from 


your mother's ſiſter, and your earlieſt friend.” I pro- 
miſed to obey. 8 9285 


On dur return to the hotel, we found a tailor wait- 


ing to provide me ſuch clothes as would be proper for 
the protigce of Lady Aubrey; though I obſerved that 
the patterns were of an inferior quality to thoſe worn 


by Sir Sidney. As Mrs. Blagdeu w. s giving orders, 


my - 


its prominent features, In the mean time let it be 
your taſk to treat her with reſpect, becauſe ſhe was 
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my aunt entered the apartment.“ Why, Walſiag- 


nam! you will not know yourſelf !” exclaimed ſhe, 


a» the tailor preſented the pattern-card : What will 


vou do to repay me for all this kindneſs :” continued 
my aunt, in a tone of protection that made me bluſh, 


though her cheek diſplayed no conſcious ſuſſuſion. 1 
could have burnt the patterns, and annihilated the 


tailor, when with a ſigniſicant ſlirug he ſighed, 


« Pauvre petit 94 i malbeureue? Lady Aubrey, 
by a glance of contempt, acknowledged his ſuggeſtion, 
v. hich did not offend her pride, becauſe it was proof 
againſt pity. After a ſhort pauſe ſhe continued: 
« Mind, Walſingham, that you take care of your 
clothes; and recollect that you cannot have a ward- 
robe like Sir Sidney: you are not among the moun- 
2ains now, child.” 

« I wiſh I were!” faid I, 3 her and 
ſighing, «TI ſhould then be happy! 

« You ſee, my Lady,” cried Mrs. Blagden, « what 
ſort of return you are to expect from ignorant and 


ſelfiſh minds. Theſe are leſſons of Mr. Hanbury's 


preaching z he has taught the boy, already, to rebel 
* your counſel.” i 4 


« I hope not,” ſaid Lady Aubrey, looking ear 


neſtly at my tutor, who only anſwered with a ſmile 


of diſdain, which was clearly underſtood by Mrs. 


Blagden. 


« I am ſure,” cried the duenna, « that my Lad 


is impoſed on, for I do not think that this boy at all 
reſembles the child whom we left at Glenowen.” "a 
dy Aubrey ſtarted. 


« Don't you remember, my Lady, N 


lively and entertaining little Walfir 
he was no more like this vulgar brat, A am Hi 


pour ladyſhip, ſaid Mrs. Blagden. “ You are im- 


poſed upon, cheated, and cajoled by ſome artful de- 
ſigning perſon, who, having heard of your ladyſhip's 
generolity, wiſhes to make a fool of you. Look at 
the " oye” , continued ſhe, turning me round con- 
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temptuouſſy, « has he an air of gentility ? 4 he 
ook like your nephew? Can any thing be more 
clumſy or more common than this face and hgure ? 
You arc deccived, entrapped by artifice; and if you 
don't take care, will bet the laughing-ſtock of the whole 
world.” 
« It muſt be ſo l“ exclaimed Lady Aubrey, « and ES 5 
I am the dupe of my own benevolent heart. The | 
child I loved ſo fondiy, and nurſed with ſuch atten- 
tion, was beautiful and animated. I am deccived— 
this is t Walingham.” 
„ Irdecd 1 am Wilſingham,” ſaid 1, thing her 
Hand and preſſing it to my lips. « Look at me; you F 
will, you muſt remember me. You ſaid but yeſter- 
day, that I was like my mother harre you forgot 
| her too? 
| Lady Aubrey” 8 heart l to ſhiver at the queſ- 
ion, u hilc tears guſhed from my eves involuntarily. | 
„ Ac-nting itory, learat by rote, exclaimed Mrs. | 
| Blagden ; and I am now more fully convinced of | 
the imp2/ture than ever.” She endeavoured to ſepa- 
|, rate me from Lady Aubrey, whoſe hand I graſped 
| with convulſive agitation. | 
8 « Do not ſend me from you,” ſaid I, « at leaſt till 6 
| you believe that I am Walüngham.“ I fell upon my; 
knees, and heid her by the gown ; ſhe endeavour 
to go; I ſtill hung about her. ö 
« Grieve not, my dear boy,” cried Mr. Hanbury 3 | 
c tears cannot penetrate through hearts of adamant, | 


and innocence contaminates itſelf, by ſoliciting favours 

from the unworthy. Leave your proud aunt to her 

mean inſidious counſellor, and know how to eſtimate 

vour own worth, by deſpiſing the baſeneſs of your 
cnem 

oe Aubrey quitted the room, followed by Mrs. | 

| Blagden and Sir Sidney, who, as he paſſed me, took |. 

my hand, and ſhook it. I revived, as ſuddenly as I | 

dad become forrowful. Oh! how vivifying ! how 

| 5 . 
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grateful to the heart are the ſympathies of benevolent 
minds! Roſanna, to you I need not make the com- 
ment. 

« Am TI not Walüng ham! ?” ſaid T, turning to- 
wards Mr. Hanbury as they quitted che apartment. 
Am I not Lady Aubrey's n<phew ? the couſin of 
Sir Sidney? M hy am 1 difowned ? what hwe 1 
done, that they acknowled ge me ne longer? is it be- 


cauſe J am not ſo handfome as Sir Siducy * 


My tutor could not aniwer me: his heart u 


buriting with rage, and throbbing with ſenſibility 
when Lord Linbourne abruptly entered the room. 


« Where is Lady Aubrey?“ inquired his lordiiüp, 
with an air oi ſuperiority, which Mr. Hanbury's feel- 
ings at that moment could not cndure. 


« Do you hcar me?“ repeatod Lord Linbourne 3 


« where is your Lady?“ 


, Lady,” cried Mr. Hanbury ; z * thank Hea- 
ven | 4 is no Lady of mine /” 

« The chance is an hundred to ten, that you ne- 
ver ſerve her equal, ? ſaid Lond Linbourne ſneer- 


_ angly. 


n 


« Granted; becauſe it is a million to one,” replied 


_Mr. Hanbury, « that ſhe is wnegualled ; for, if the 
human heart was ever impregnated with the malice of 


a fiend, it is the heart of Lady Aubrey.” 
« Sir! I do not comprehend you,” ſaid Lord 


Linbourne, reddening with the ſpirit of knight-er- 
1 


Shall I repeat my words ?” cried Mr. Hanb 


candy; &« ſhall I add my reaſons for Ts ſu 


an opinion ?“ 


I cannot hear Lady Aubrey flandered,” 


Lord Lindourne, « and ſhall a Te her dad * 
all hazards. 


« Whether ſhe be right or wrong? interrupted 
my tutor, with contempt ;3 which mortified the young 
champion of folly. ; 
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bourne, < who attaches diſgrace to the name of Lady 


. 


tutor; „ the moſt unfeeling, the moſt tyrannical, che 


680 ) 
1 Urqueſtionably,” ſaid he reddening. | 
« On what plc: % My Lord?“ | 
« By the laws of god breeding,“ anſwered the 


angry boy; © a woman of Lady Aubrey's rank in 
ſociety, has a right to do whatever ſhe thinks proper; 


dhe is not amenable to the vulgar, and I will defend 


her at the peril of my life.“ 

« In violation of juſtice and a 9 ſaid Mr. 
Hanbury, ſmiling. 

« Thoſe are matters of Ratte conſideration, re- 
plicd Lord Linbourne. „ Any man that preſumes to 


calumniate Lady Aubrey, mull draw up his charges 


with the point of his ſword ; and, as for juſtice and 
humanity, we will Jeave them to the laws and the ſur- 
geon, for the benc ſit of the ſurvivor.” 


« Do you addreſs this Jargon to. me, my Lord! 22 


cried Mr. Hanbury gravely. | 
« To every man breathing,“ replied Lord Lin- 


Aubrey. 
« 'Then J pronounce her, infamous !” exclaimed 


moſt e of women | One, who diſclaims the 
innocence that would honour her name, at the ſame 


time that ſhe upholds the wretch who will damn it to 


poſterity.“ 


& Give me ſome — 5 ad Lord Linbourne ; 


& J ſhall not credit mere aſſertion.” 
Here is a living proof, my Lord,” anſwered Mr. 


Hanbury, taking my arm. This boy, the only 
child of a dear dead ſiſter; thrown on the world, 
without fortune, and deſtitute of friends; bred in ſo- 
litude; wild, innocent, and gentle, as you fee N 
came hither to receive hier een z to deſerve it; 5 


and—" 
« She e him,“ replied my tutor, endeavour- 


ing in vain to ſmcther his emotion. « She "__ = 
| *t e 
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little fugitive, and mocks his innocent appeal to her 


humanity with the moſt remorſeleſs cruelty. Am I 
the calumniator of Lady Aubrey? My lord, can you. 
defend her conduct ? | 

Lafond at this inſtant ſummoned Lord Linbourne 
to Lady Aubrey's dreſſing room: as ſoon as he was 
gone, the inquiſitive valet again entered into converſa- 
tion with Mr. Hanbury, not without laughing hear- 
tily at the chagrin he obſerved in his countenance. 
« You are, I ſee, on the black liſt already—one of 
the proſcribed,” ſaid Laſond; * my lady's favourite 
is offended, and a thouſand prieſts will not be able to 
pray you aut of purgatory.” Mr. Hanbury, equally 


amazed at the effrontery, and bewildered by the in- 


comprehenſible language of Monſieur Lafond, made 
no reply; encouraged by this ſilence the valet pro- 
ceeded—« You are incredulous as to the conduct of 
Lady Aubrey; new, if you have a mind to be con- 
vinced, I will bring you to the proof of her folly, and. 


you ſhall hear her full conviction from her own 


lips. In a ſmall boudoir, adjoining her bed-chamber, 


you may conceal yourſelf when ſhe retires to reſt. 


Her favourite is her conſtant companion, and ſhe ne- 


ver fails to unboſom all the ſecrets of her heart before 


ſhe lays her head upon her pillow.” 
„„What! become a liſtener ] a 1acan and coward- 
iy ſpy upon the actions of an abandoned woman!“ 
exclaimed Mr. Hanbury; © and for what pur- 
nels 7” | 5 | | 
« 'To detect her infamy; to ſhame her into juſ- 


tice; and to relieve the litile Walſingham from her 


perſecutions,” replied Lafond.. « Laſt night by ac- 
cident I overheard a ſecret of the moſt important na- 
ture—Sir Sidney is not——. As Lafond uttered 
theſe words, Lady Aubrey entered the root: 3 we fe- 
Parared, and the converſation ended. 
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CHAP. Xi. 
DURING the remainder of the day my wtor's | 


mind was agitated in the extreme; a variety of pain- 
ful ſenſations, all of which were tinctured with re- 


ſentment and augmented by curioſity, told him, that 


there was ſomcthing {ſtrangely myitcrious in the con- 


duct of Lady Aubrey, and the language of 1 afond. 


At one moment he reſolved to avail himſelf of the 


ſituation in which he might convict my aunt from 


her own mouth; but honour and the laws of pro- 
priety condemned the ſuggeſtion ; and he had not re- 
ſolution to act baſcly, even in the cauſe of virtue and 
Humanity. „„ 

I was ordered to bed at an earlier hour than uſual, 
and Mr. Hanbury took his leave of Lady Aubrey. 
The words which Lafond had uttered ſtrongly im- 
preſſed my imagination; and I reſolved, if poſſible, 


to diſcover their tendency. For this purpoſe I ſtole 
from my cloſct, paſſed Sir Sidney's apartment, and, 


unſeen, arrived at the baudo:r which led to Lady Au- 


| brey's chamber. I now began to reproach myſelf 


for the mean and degrading curioſity which brought 
me thither ; but it was too late to retreat, and the 
idea that I ſhould diſcover that which would “ reſ- 


cue the little Walſingham from perſecution,” recon- 
ciled me to my ſituation, and augmented my impa- 


Shortly after I had taken my ſtand near the door 


of Lady Aubrey's apartment, I heard her enter with 


Mrs. Blagden. My heart palpitated with fear ard 
expectation, when they began to converſe on the va- 
rious Occurrences of the day.“ Why did your la- 


duyſtip fend ſor the child at all,” criea Mrs. Blagden; 
« cycn ſuppoſing that he is your nephew ?” 


« 7o place him in ſome obſcure part of France,” 
replied wy aunt; „it was dangerous to leave him 
. at 
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ſhrewd pedant; we are but u omen.“ 
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at Glenowen; his mother's virtues are {till treſh in 


memory, and the world will at leaſt expect ſome de- 3 
gree of attention on my part to the only child of ſuch 


a ſiſter. Here he will be unknown; and as he does 
not bear the name of the family, he can never dif- 
grace it.” 

« But the paper which is of ſo much import- 
ance—” cried Mrs. Blagden. 

« Is ſafe in my ivory cabinet at Glenowen,” an- 
ſwered Lady Aubrey. The haſte and perturbation 


with which we departed would not admit of my de- 


pofiting it in a more ſecure ſituation ; and I have 
never dared to entruſt my keys with any perſon who 
might convey it to me.” 


It ſhould have been dcſtroyed,” ſaid Mrs. Blag- 


den. „ There is no hope of ſucceſs in half mea- 


ſu ures, where the * of them is of a deſperate na- 


ture.” 


« Such was my meaning,” replied Lady Aubrey; 
« but the villaiuy of the deed arreſted my hand, and 


1 was at leaſt deterred from that enormity. ”"—Her 


voice was tremulous, as though ſhe ſhuddered. 
« Well, it is too late to think of it now!” ſaid 


Mrs. Blagden, ſighing—< The boy is in your power, 


and you muſt not part with him. But we ſhould 
ſpecdily contrive means to diſmiſs his inſolent com- 


panion : Mr. Martlet muſt have been either a faol 


or a knave to ſclect ſuch a perſon for ſuch an occa= | 


ſion. He 1s too prying an obſerver for our purpoſe 
—he has an intereſt in tius yoy” s welfare which we 
are not aware of.“ 

« I think as you do, Blagden,” anſwered Lady 
Aubrey; “but we muſt proceed with infinite caution; 
any violent or pre ipitate conduct on my part would 
awaken his fuſpic:. 1. and intereſt him more than 
ever in Walſingham's favour. Mr. Hanbury is a 
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tion. | | 5 

„J wiſh the boy were in heaven with his mo- 
ther,” ſaid Mrs. Blagden; « for he will only live to 
plague you, and to diſgrace her memory.” | 


« Oh! do not name his mother,” exclaimed Lady 


Aubrey, © leſt I ſhould forget my obligations to you, 
and relent in favour of her ill-fated offspring. We 
will talk further on the ſubject to-morrow—I am 
not in a humour to decide on any thing at preſent ; 
therefore, leave me.” | = 


Ms. Blagden muttered a reply which betrayed her 
diſcontent and filenced Lady Aubrey : they parted, 
and I heard the duenna aſcend the ſtairs to Sir Sid- 


ney's chamber. It was impoſſible for me to return 
to my cloſet without her ſeeing me; therefore I 


threw myſelf gently on the carpet, and reſolved to 
paſs the night in my place of concealment. A thou- 


ſand conſcious reproaches ſmote my heart when J re- 
collected my ſituation ; lurking like a mean and deſ- 


picable ſpy under the very roof that aForded me 2 


Melter. It was the firſt action of my life that de- 


graded my mind, and I deteſted my own conduct, 


Even more than I deſpiſed Mrs. Blagden's.. Deter- 


mining to throw myſelf on the mercy of Lady Au- 


„I roſe haſtily, and was endeavouring to find 


the door of her apartment, when my feet were ſud- 


denly arreſted by the ſound. of footſteps in her 
chamber. „ 3 


I concluded that Lady Aubrey was Rill awake, 


and, led on by compunction which was poignant and 
irreſiſtible, I ruſhed into her apartment: but how. 
ihall I deſcribe my conſternation when I heard Lady 


Aubrey farick, and beheld her ſinking, overwhelmed. 


with confuſion, into the arms of Lord. Liabourne ? 
My ſituation was undeſcribable. _ | 


1 fell upon my knces, and conjured her to for- 


Fiends ! Devils! thought I, trembling with itz 


give me; 1 wept aloud, aud every moment * 
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ed to receive my death from the Viſcount's ſword, 
which lay on Lady Aubrey's toilette. My ſurprife 
was augmented by the conduct of thoſe from whom 
I expected nothing leſs than annihilation : they ſooth- 


ed and embraced me; offered to bribe my ſecreſy; 
and promiſed to reward me with every kindneſs if 
I would not reveal what I then ſaw. „If you tell 


that you found Lord Linbourne in my chamber,” 
ſaid Lady Aubrey with a faultering voice, and a 
countenance pale as a ſpectre; „ if you reveal it, 
even to your tutor Mr. Hanbury, I will diſcard you 
for ever ; you ſhall be baniſhed from my affections 


_ while living, and die at laſt a miſerable beggar.” I 


ſhuddered, and wept more violently than before. 


„But, continued my aunt, „if you never diſcloſe 


this affair to any perſon whatever, you ſhall find me 


your friend, your affectionate protectreſs, till rhe laſt 


hour of your exijtence.? At this moment I heard 


Mrs. Blagden deſcending from her apartment, and 
preſently followed a gentle tap at Lady Aubrey's 
chamber door; Lord Linbourne concealed himſelf 


beneatli the toilette, and my virtuous aunt, with an 
unruffled tone and a countenance of aſſumed ſur- 
priſe, demanded her reaſon for returning. 

Lady Aubrey was an expert deceiver; her fineſſe 


was more than equal to the low ſubtlety of her ty- 


rannical counſellor 3. an excuſe was framed, and al- 
leged, with the promptitude of a practiſed imagina- 
tion; ſhe informed Mrs. Blagden, that I had fallen 


| aſleep in her beudcir; and, that, on waking, my ſur- 


priſe and fear of offending excited that diſtreſs which 


had probably drawn her from her. chamber. Here, 
aid Lady Aubrey, „take the poor fellow to his 


bed; for, Heaven knows, I ſincerely forgive him.” 


I reluctantly gave my hand, and ſuffered her to load 


me.. : 

As Mis. Blagden led me out of the apartment, I 

looked earneſtly towards the toilerte wich Bs pa 
EE Lady 
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Lady Aubrey's lover. She obſerved my thoughts, 


as my eyes revealed them, and loaded me with ca- 
reſſes till I reached the door. I had made no pro- 


miſe to kcep the ſecret; but I did not love Mrs. 
Blagden well enough to honour her with my confi- 
dence, and we aſcended the ſtairs together in ſul- 


len ſilence, till we entered Sir Sidney's chamber; 


when her patience could no longer reſtrain her in- 
dignation, and all the malice of her heart burſt forth 


ainſt me. + 1 
« My Lady is mighty fond all of a ſudden,” cried 


ſhe: « What artful tricks have you been playing, to 


win her affections ſo rapidly? Tell me the cauſc 


of this change in her behaviour,“ continued Mrs, 


Blagden, growing ſcarlet with anger, clenching her 
hands, and ſtamping vehemently. | 
« ] will not teil you,” anſwered I ſternly; * ſhe 
charged me to keep it a fecret.” _ 
« What then there is a ſceret?“ cried the inqui- 


ſitor with augmented rage. IThoſe who keep ſome, 


{ſhall in future keep all; for I wil be her dupe no 
longer.” So ſaying, ſhe whirled me into my cloſet, 


and left me to ruminate on the adventures of the 


night. 


iii that 3 hed Herts indncks 


to expect from the enraged duenna; for Mrs. Blag- 
den was one of thoſe mortais, who, living under 


the command of a tyrant, exerciſed a petty ſyſtem 


of oppreſſion on all whom chance had placed within 
the pale of her juriſdiction. Thus, deſpotiſm is the 
parent of deſpctiſm; and, ſrom an inſtinctive love 
of ſway, every human being is, more or leſs, the 

ant of his fellow. Though inclination to rule 1s 


unqueſtionably a vice, when inordinately exempli- 
_ ficd, it is certainly a ice inherent to every botom 


that breathes. The beaſts, the fowl, the ſcaly inha- 


bitants of the waters, prey upon each other; and 


the firſt propenſity of infancy proves, by the little 
rage 
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nage which burſts forth on the ſlighteſt contradic- 


tion, the longing to reſiſt, aud — inclination to 
vanquiſh. 


CHAP. XII. 


MY gay apparel was brought home, and I was, 
to uſe Lady Aubrey's expreſſion, at laſt, « fit to be 
ſeen.” A morning concert was the theatre of my 
debut, where, as ſoon as I made my appearance, an 
univerſal murmur overwhelmed me with confuſion : 
every eye was turned upon me, aud every tongue 
uttered an ejaculation of pity. “ Poor little fellow! 
How kind Lady Aubrey is!” echoed on every fide. 
I often directed my inquiring glances towards Mr. 


Hanbury, who never failed to meet them with a 


ſmile of encouragement. How amiable, how exalt- 
ed did this unſophiſticated being appear, when placed 


in compariſon with the nothings that ſurrounded 


him! By degrees I drew nearer and nearer, till 1 
ſeated myſelf beſide him; and while the fluttering 
tribes of folly buzzed their ſenſeleſs jargon, I ſtole 


a buſy moment, and * « When ſhall we re- 


turn to Glenowen ?” 


Lady Aubrey kept her eyes conſtantly upon me, 


and every word that I whiſpered, during the morn- 


ing, called a bluſh upon her cheek which ſhame, 
more than modeſty, excited. She appeared to be 
the moſt miſcrable of the human race; in the midſt 
of ſplendour, conſcious of guilt, and fearful of de- 
tection. Her countenance was agitated, her hand 
trembled, her lip quivered, whenever ſhe attempted 
to ſpeak : {till watching me with a mixture cf ap- 
prehenſion and pride, which combined to torture her 
boſom mceffantly. I could not help commiſcrating 
her feelings; ſhe is guilty, "= I, and the 1s ſut- 
ficiently N | 
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The muſic had long been interrupted by the triſſing 
gabble of the company, when a new object of attrac- 
tion entered the room: it was a faſhionable female, 
dreſſed like the high prieſteſs of a "Turkiſh haram. 
The perfumes of Arabia ſcented' the air as ſhe flut- 
tered through the room; and the general diſplay of 
complaiſance which ſhe manifeſted to all, excluded 
every one preſent from the vanity of individual at- 
tention. She walked in a mincing ſtep ; prattled in 
a imall and affected tone; ſmiled without meaning; 
and was grave, without being thoughtful. I had 
never ſeen any thing at all like her: her mien, her 


arcſs, and her language, were new to me. She was 


attended by a French girl about twelve vears of age, 
whom ſhe had taken under her protection, to wait 
on her lap-dog. Mademoiſelle Julie de Beaumont 
was the daughter of an cminent literary charader; 
but being Jeft at an early age wholly under the care 
of a mercenary and diſtant relation, chance threw 


her in the way of ſeeing the worid, and ſhe became 


che humble dependant of Lady Emily Delvin. 

The young and innocent Julie attracted univerſal 
attention. She was gay, ſenſible, well-bred, and 
beautiful. Her exalted patroneſs ſeemed to envy the 


juvenile graces of her timid 2/eve ; and, by repeat d 


looks of coldneſs and reproof, never failed to check 
the imagination and awe the boſom, winch depended 
wholly on her ſmiles for protection and repoſe. 

Ihe little favourite, which Mademoiſelle de Beau- 
mont carried. in her arms, I inſtantly concluded to 
be the rival of my faithful Chance. My boſom 


panted with indignation 3 I could ſcarcely reſtram 


my tongue; every nerve in my diminutive frame qui- 

vered with reſentment. Sir Sidney was feated on a 

ſofa near me, attended by Mrs. Blagden; Lady Emi- 

ly was advancing towards them, when, ſeeing me, 

ſhe ſtarted back and exclaimed, „Heavens! Lady 

Aubrey, where did you find this little negro 7” * 
5 er 
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wrath began to maſter my diſcretion, when Mrs. 
Blagden replied, courteſying and ſmiling, « He is a 
poor little Welch mountaineer, my Lady; born on 
the manor of Glenowen, and dependent on the 
bounty of Lady Aubrey.” 

« Has the queer little wretch no relations ?” cried 
Lady Emily. - 

« Yes,” ſaid I, firmly. «« Lady Aubrey i is my aunt, 


and Sir Sidney is my couſin.” A blow from the 


clenched hand of the ſtern duenna nearly levelled 
me with the ground, when Mr. Hanbury darted for- 
ward, and reſcued me from her violence. 

ce Really, madam,” ſaid my tutor, this ſeverity 
is ill-timed. The boy only uttered truth, and had 
he done otherwiſe I ſhould have deſpiſed him.? 

« You have made him inſolent, cried Mrs. Blag- 


den; * and now you think it neceſſary to defend 
the ingratitude you taught him.“ 


« Nothing can be more natural,” cried Lady Emi- 
ly, “ than ſelf- love. If this be the boy's tutor, he 
is, in fact, the aggreſſor the parent of thoſe er- 
rors which his judgment is not yet capable of cor- 


recting. 


c If ſincerity can be called error, > replied Mr. 
Hanbury, « I ſhall be proud indeed, when my pre- 
cepts are ſo termed. Mr. Ainsforth is a pupil that 
will never diſgrace his preceptor, however his po- 
verty may mortify the pride of his family.* _ 

— © Tolerably ſarcaſtic for a Welch ſtudent : * cried 


Lady Emily. 


cc ” Wonderfully impertinent for a dependent * ex- 
claimed Lord . 2 269 

« Mais, Monfieur !” whiſpered a French petit 
maitre, « Vouz avez tort !”? 

Sir, * replied my tutor, while provocation al- 


moſt defeated philoſophy, „if I were wrong, I am 


not diſpoſed to tolerate reprehenſion from thoſe 
whom I defpiſe.” A loud laugh followed, and La- 


dy 
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dy Aubrey, whoſe rage bad been with difficulty kopt 
ſilent, requeſted Mr. Hanbury not to trouble her 
friends, or interrupt the mac with his 1i.-judged 
obſervations. = | Fe | 

« Iis time, indecd,” added Lord Ji ourne, 
„ that we ſhould have ſomething like harmony. The 
muſic may begin: I will tee care to keep the pre- 
ceptor quiet. 

« Place a guard upon your own tongue, my 


Lord,” ſaid Nr. IIanbury, “ if you mean to pre- 


vent diſcord.” Lord Linbourne hummed the fink 
movement of a concerto, but niade no reply. Dur- 


ang the muſic, Lady Emiiy and the Viſcount amuſed 


themielves by aſſecting a primneſs of manner, joined 
to a look of demure ridicule, evidently aſſumed to 
mortiſy iny tutor. „ : 

The concert being ended, Lord Linbourne ap- 
proached Mr. Hunbury, and with a ſupercilious 
ſneer begged leave to congratulate him on his good 
behaviour. Upon my ſoul, Sir, you were moſt 


unharmoniouſly inclined,” cricd his Lordſhip; “ but 


ſay that muſic has been known to quiet even 


the ferccity of brutes.” 


« Had Orpheus played no better than you talk, 


my Lord, the brutes had never liſtened, ' replied 


Mr. Hanbury. | . 
« Muſic has charms to ſoothe the ſavage breaſt!” 
repeated Lady Emily, 8 
Again a titter went round the room; my tutor 
grew pale with reſentment, and, with a look of 
marked contempt, pronounced, . Aphemera !” 
« Ha! comical enough !” ſaid Lord Linbourne. 
« Extremely conceited !” added Lady Emily Del- 
I now heard Lord Linbourne whiſper to a ſenſible- 
looking man, who had juſt entered the room, and 
who knew nothing of the original cauſe for diſcon- 
tent, © Let us badger him.“ 


Badger 


1 


« Badger whom ?” cried the ſtranger. 

„This yorng prig of a tutor,” replied the Viſ- 
count. 4 He has been confoundedly inſolent, and 
deſerves chttifement.” 8 
Mr. Haibury role abruptly to quit the room; as he 
Paſſed Lord Linbourne he ſaid in a low voice, « I 
tall cal on you in half an hour, to receive what 1 

deſerve; and I requeſt you to remember, my Lord, 

that7 ſhall not let you cit quietly.” | 
I accompanied my tutor to his hotel, where he 
vTote ſeveral letters haſtily; but before they were 
ſealed, a ſervant announced Mr. M*Arrhur, whom 
Mr. Hanbury inſtamly recognized as the laſt perſon. 
he had ſeen enter the room at Lady Aubrey's. 

« Pardon me, Mr. Hanbury,” ſaid the ſtranger, 
« if I wiſh to hear an explanation of this unfortunate 
miſunderſtanding. Lord Linbourne is young and 
volatile; Lady Aubrey vain and miſchicvous; you 
muſt not endanger your own life, or ſtigmatize his 
lordſhip's reputation, for a little boyiſh raiilery.” 

“ Sir, I am very awkwardly ſituated,” rephed my 
tutor calmly z « Lady Aubrey's conduct is peculiarly 
indehcate.” ; | 

& I comprehend you, ſ:id Mr. McArthur, « You 
mean to ſay that ſhe is your patroneſs. Do you owe 
any ſerious obligations to her lalythip ? ? 

« Why do you aſk the queſtion ?“ cried Mr. Han- 
bury. TD | | 

* Becauſe I wiſh them to be cancelled, before I 
preſume to give you counſel.” 
„ LSuppoſing 1 have not the means,” ſaid my tu- 
tor, „am I to bear the inſolence of pride, becauſe 
my ſenſe of injury is ſuperior to my fortune? Or, is 
the memory of benefits received to deaden the heart 
againſt the ſtings of perſecution, till that which 
originates in gratitude degenerates into cowardice.” 
„ Certainly not,” replied Mr. M<Arthur 3 « w | 
credit is at your diſpoſal; for, as in every other = 
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pect you ſeem to be Lord Linboume's ſuperior, I 
ſhould bluſh to behold you dependent on an enemy, 
who is only inveited with power by tte caprices of 
fortune. To be explicit, Mr. Hanbury, 1 came hi- 
ther to ſerve you; it has been an invariabk rule with 
me, to take up arms againſt oppreſſion ; to reſiſt the 
arrogance of pride; and to contemn the impentincnce 
of folly ?” | ; 

«© Know then,” anſwered Mr. Hanbury, “ that 
my father 1s under obligations to Lady Aubrey, though, 
I am not: this youth is her nephew; I am his pro- 
tector.” He then related all that had paſſed previous 
to, and at the concert. | 

« You muſt not fight Lord Linboarne,” ſaid Mr. 
McArthur, whom I now. diſcovered to be the Viſ- 
count's preceptor. > _—_ 

« No,“ repeated I, “ he ſhall not fight him, but 1 
will; and Lady Dickens's lap-dog into the bar- 

=—_— 5 5 8 

My tutor ſmiled, and bade me be ſilent. Mr. 
M. Arthur continued: “ The Viſcount is in ſome 


meaſure under my guardianſhip during his traveis. | 


J am anſwerable for his indiſcretions : will you ac- 
cept my excuſes?” _ 50 - 
« On no account whatever,” replied Mr. Han- 

bury. | 

« What will ſatisfy you ?” 

« An apology from Lord Linbourne.” 

« Nothing leſs ?” „„ 

« Nothing, Sir,“ replied my tutor. “ If your 

young ſriend has to boaſt ſome adventitious claims, I 

too profeſs a nice diſcrimination betwixt the gifts of 
chance and the advantages of nature. The tenſe of 

honour, the proud ſuperiority of rectitude, is not to 
be ſubdued by the glare of falſe magnificence. Let 

Lord Linbourne diveſt himſelf of that haughty de- 
meanour which tarniſhes his anceſtry, and meet me 

on the open ground of equality. You ſhall then 
f judge 
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judge cur cauſe ; and I pledge my honour, againſt 
the Viſcount's nobility, to abide by your deciſion.” 

Lord Linbourne will not apologize, replied Mr. 
McArthur. « I am certain he will not.“ 

« Then he ſhall repair the injury he has offered 
to my honour, or I will periſh,” cried my tutor. 

« And I will be your ſecond,” ſaid the liberal pre- 
ceptor. © Name your hour and weapons, and ſuffer 
me to be the bearer of your challenge.” 

« You! are you not his preceptor? ſaid Mr. 
Hanbury. 

« And therefore bound to reprobate his conduct, 
_ replied Mr. McArthur. „I travel with Lord Lin- 


bourne to cultivate his mind, and not to countenance 


his vices: I am his friend, and not his vaſſal; his 
counſellor, but not his ſycophant. I feed no deſtruc- 


tive paſſions, by adminiſtering to his follies; I on MH 


tion no crimes, by winking at their progreſs. 


Linbourne, if he wanted a pander under the — 5 
title of a tutor, ſhould have choſen one of thoſe pli- 


ant vicious reptiles who would enervate his mind by 


catering like a voluptuary. I cannot ſtoop to court 
the ſmiles of infamy; or ſtand like a coward, a tame 
looker on, while a fellow- creature ſinks in the vortex 


of diſſipation, a victim for knaves to mock, and fools 
to pity.” 


Mr. McArthur left the room, and Mr. Hanbury 


finiſhed a letter which he had begun to Lady Aubrey, 
recommending me to her protection. He then ſealed 
thoſe which he had before written, and embracing me, 
with tears in his eyes, deſired a ſervant to conduct 


me to my aunt's hotel. My fears ſuggeſted all that 
was terrible. I conjured him to follow ſoon ; he pro- 
miſed to do what was right; and with a burſting 


heart, I quitted the apartment. 
Lady Aubrey dined with Lady Emily Delvin. 
_ Mrs. Bl 

ney; I ftole with my faithful Chance to my dark 
cloſer 


agden was gone to take the air with Sir Sid- | 
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cloſct, and throwing myſelf on the bed, with my 
harmleſs aſſociate, reheved my aftlicted boſom by a 
torrent of tears. 

My ſitu.ition had frequently been unſupportable 
under Lady Aubrey's roof, had I not found a com- 
panion in my dog Chance, whoſe inſtin& evinced a 
degree of attachment, doubly gratifying, amidſt the 
perſecutions of pride. With him I had often ſtole 
from the buz of unintereſting converſation, and 


ſported away the melancholy hours ; while he played 


a thouſand tricks to entertain and cheer me. Next 
to my tutor, Chance put forward his claim to my 


affections, for it is not the conſequence or the {pecios 


of attachment, that winds about the heart; it is the 


proportion in which the mind is ſolaced, that endears 


the comforter; and I could love that tree which ſhel- 
tered me from the tempeſt, that wave which would 
caſt me ſafe upon the ſandy be: ach, or that bank where I 


had repoſed and dreamed of happineſs, as though they 
were objects warmed by vitality, or animated by rea- 


fon. Aſk not the ſenſual boſom, Roſanna, whether 
Lam right: aſk not the pedant, the ſophiſt, or the 
pliloſopher : but if you wiſh to aſcertain the truth 
of my aſſertion, turn from the artificial ſcenes of 
hie,— and aſk the child of nature! 


CH AP. XIII. 


AS evening advanced, I ſtole down "EI to the 


_ drawing-room, where I found Lady Aubrey in the 


moſt violent perturbation. A note from Mr. M. Ar- 
thur was ſhortly after delivered to her, intorming her 


that the rencontre had taken place, and that Mr. Han- 
bury was dangerouſly wounded. The intelligence 
almoſt annihilated me: I entreated that ſome one 


might conduct me to him. « He requeſts to ſee 
Mr. Aiuflorch, ” faid the ge Lady Aubrey 


(enſented 
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conſented to my departure, and I haſtened to my 


tutor wich all poſſible expedition. 


I found him ſhot in the arm; but, as the ball had 
been extracted on the field, there was every reaſon 
to hope that the wound would not prove fatal. In 
the courſe of a tortnight, he was ſufficiently recov- 


ered to mike Lady Aubrey's hotel his habitation ; for, 


during his conſinement, ſhe had not failed to viſit kim 
daily, and to {it by his bed-ſide whole hours toge- 


ther. Mr. M. Arthur was alſo a conſtant inquirer, 
from whom we learnt, that Lord Linbourne had 


transferred his aſſiduities to Lady Emily Delvin, and, 
ſince the rencontre with Mr. Hanbury, had wholl 
withdrawn himſelf from the ſociety of Lady Aubrey. 
From this circumſtance it was evident that her atten- 

tions to Mr. Hanbury were meant only to excite the 
jealouſy of his antagoniſt: but the gentle offices of even 

a feigned attachment, ſometimes prove dangerous ex- 
periments; and thoſe who have encouraged the ſenti- 


ment of compaſſion, frequently find it a term ſynony- 


mous with love. 


One day, during Mr. Hanbury' s confinement, I 
entered his chamber abruptly, and found Lady Au- 
brey ſitting near his pillow. My tutor had paſſed a 
reitleſs night, with ſymptoms of delirium ; and his 
ferer had encreaſed to a degree that was alarming. 


Lady Aubrey ſeemed wholly inſenſible of my * 


proach, and frequently addrefied Mr. Hanbury 


terms of the moit arent affeclion. She has 
herſelf for having been the origin of his danger, and 
aſſured him that in caſe he thould recover, her con- 


duct ſhould convince him of her ſincere contrition. 
Her warm and unbounded profeſſions of regard were 
icaled by an unequivocal bond: ſhe kiſſed his hand, 
and ſighed with more than common tenderneſs. 1 


Was de lichted by ber kindneſs, and availed myſelf of 


her good humour, to demand a ſimilar proof of af- 
*:Qion ; ſhe ſtarted, and with evident confuſion com- 
pied weich 135 requelt. 


In 
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In proportion as Mr. Hanbury grew into favour, 
Mrs. Blagden became peeviſh and diſcontented. Du- 
ring the periods that the invalid was defired to ſleep, 
it was my cuſtom to throw myſelf on my bed, and 
to wait, with filent folicitude, for his hour of wak- 
ing. Mr. Hanbury had been the inmate of Lady 
Aubrey's manſion only a few days, when, as I lay 
in my cloſet adjoining Sir Sidney's nurſery, I heard 
my aunt and Mrs. Blagden in earneſt converſation. 
„ Your motives, my Lady, reſpecting Mr. Han- 
' bury are evident,” faid the vindictive Gouvernante ; 
« and I am determined not to hold a ſecond ſituation 
in your family. My conſcience has long reproached 
me, and it is time that its burden ſhould 4 removed.“ 
Tou are not, you cannot be capable of ſuch a 

deed !” replied Lady Aubrey. „Lou know that I 
have already engaged to give you five thouſand pounds, 
as ſoon as the child ſhall be of age; I have ſecured it 
to your heirs; what more can you wiſh?” 
To quit your ladyſhip's ſervice,” anſwered Mrs. 
Blagden, « unleſs your new favourite is ſent to Eng- 
land : I have no idea of being governed by any one, 
| 8 right I have to be the firſt in this 

amily.” : 
3 Tam ſhall be the firſt, my dear Blagden,” faid 

Lady Aubrey, endeavouring to ſooth her: Hea- 
vens knows how much I eſteem you; and how hap- 
py I ſhall be to render you every benefit in my power. 
But you muſt not leave me; indeed you muſt not.” 
Then diſcard your new counſellor,” replied the 
duenna; « I have a young nephew too, and your 
ladyſhip knows it; he wants that which you throw 
away upon a vagabond.” | 5 

He ſhall have any thing that I can command,” 
ſaid Lady Aubrey. You know, Blagden, that 
my jointure is not large, and that when my child 
ſhall be of age, I ſhall have nothing elſe at my diſ- 
poſal. The income allowed for Sidaey's * 
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has been.equally ſhared between us; and you have 

hitherto been ſatisfied.” 

« | muſt return to England,” cried the rapacious | 
conſidunte. I have a brother ſettling in a profitable 
buſineſs; he wants four hundred pounds, and I muſt 

call in money, which I have placed at intereſt, to 
aſſiſt him.” 

« You ſhall have four hundred pounds,” replied 
Lady Aubrey: « I will write to my banker, and he 
{hall ſend it to your brother.“ 

Mrs. Blagden having ſatisſied her avarice, again 
recurred to the firſt object of her hatred : I ho 
my Lady, that you will order Mr. Hanbury back to 
Glenowen without delay. The world begins to talk 
about your conduct ; and ſome people have even ſaid 

that you intend to marry him. Now if that be the 

_ caſe, I ſhall not think myſelf bound to—” 

„ Ridiculous!” interrupted Lady . cc can 
Tou ſuppoſe me capable of ſuch folly * Aa: the 

lon of a poor Welſli curate !” 

« Perhaps your ladyſhip means to do worſe,” ſaid 
Mrs. Blagden. 

« Heavens !” exclaimed Lady Aubrey; ; & can you 
entertain ſuch an opinion of me? 

« Then fend him to England,” b the 
inveterate harpy. “ He ſhall not domincer while I 
am preſent; I will not ſhut my eycs for every beggar 
to rob me of my right. I will no lor ger bear the 
degradation of ſubmitting to ſuch upſtarts.“ 

Lady Aubrey conjured her to be patient; and con- 
ſoled her by a thouſand kind and gentle promiſes of 
future favour. I was aſtoniſhed at the inſolence of 
Mrs. Blagden, and ſtill more at the meck ſubmiſſion 

of the haughty Lady Aubrey: but there is ſcarcely a 
poiſon which has not its antidote, and guilt will never 
fail to find its own ſcorpion to guuiſh and torment 
Woes | | | | 
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now muttered low, and I ventured forth 
from my cloſet : on opening the door I beheld Lady 
Aubrey on her knees before Mrs. Blagden. « He 
ſhall go, I promiſe you ; by all that is ſacred, he ſhall 
go immediately,” ſaid Lady Aubrey with earneſt agi- 


tation.— At the ſight of me they ſtarted—1 took ad- 


vantage of their confuſion, haſtened to Mr. Hanbury, 
and told him that I had found my aunt in an agony 
of tears, and kneeling before Mrs. Blagden. Lady 


Aubrey ſoon after entered the room, and the conver- 


ſation was interrupted. . 

I drew cloſe by her chair to examine her eyes; 
they were red with weeping. I longed to aſk her 
why ſhe was kneeling to Mrs. Blagden, but the fear 
of offending my tutor reſtrained my tongue, and 
nothing further was then ſaid on the ſubject. I quit- 


ted the chamber, and flew to find the inexorable 
governeſs ; ſhe was in the nurſery with Sir Sidney; 


my reſentment was not to be appeaſed; my curioſity 
demanded ſome explanation why Lady Aubrey, whoſe 
proud and overbearing mind ſpurned every other re- 
ſtraint, ſhould be the mean and crouching ſuppliant 
of ſuch a fiend as Mrs. Blagden. On entering the 
nurſery, I _— demanded the reaſon of her con- 
duct, and aſked | 

tutor back to Glenowen. « My aunt loves him 
dearly,” ſaid I, « better than ſhe loves you, a thou- 
ſand thouſand times. Indeed! who told you 


fo ?” cried Mrs. Blagden, while her eyes flaſhed ven- 


geance, and her cheek grew white with malice. 


„ Why ſhe told him ſo herſelf —I heard her—and 


| ſhe promiſed to love him for ever, and ſhe kiſſed his 
hand; and ſhe kiſſed me too,” ſaid I with a tone of 
| honeſt exultation. | „ 

„ Pretty doings ! ? exclaimed Mrs. Blagden; © it 

is no wonder that I am out of favour : but all the 

worid ſhall know it.” So ſaying ſhe darted out of 


er what right ſhe had to ſend my 


the 
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the room, and left me to reflect on the imprudence 
of my conduct. 
Though Mrs. Blagden was in a ſubordinate ſitu- 
ation in the family, ſhe was, in fact, a perſonage of 
infinite importance. Even the reſiſting ſpirit of Lady 
Aubrey ſubmitted to her guidance; and the entire 
management of Sir Sidney was entruſted to her 
judgment and diſcretion. Thus have we often ſeen 
the mighteſt rulers governed by weak and ignorant 
favourites, who, by that cunning which is the aſſo- 
ciate of vulgar minds, can defeat the wiſeſt counſels 
and over-rule the moſt enhghtencd opinions. . 
During Mr. Hanbury's Go recovery I was only 
permitted to diſcourſe with Sir Sidney at ſhort peri- 


ods, and thoſe under the iynx-like watchfulneſs of 


the ſhe-dragon who guarded him. Even when the 


lively effuſions were fettered by a thouſand cold and 
uſeleſs cererhonies, every one of which was degrad- . 
ing to my nature. I was defired never to contradict 
Sir Sidney; never to interrupt him when ipeaking; 
never to call him couſin, or to refuſe obeying whate- 
ver he ſhould think proper to command. Sir Sidney 
was amiable, and would have been the delight of my 

boſom, had nature been permitted to take place of 
compulſion; but the ſtern authority which enforced. 


_ obedience, chilled the young buds of friendſhip and 


eſteem, as the nipping froit withers the infant bloſ- 
ſoms of the year, which a foltcring {lun * have 


nouriſhed to perfection. 


It was Sir Sidnez's daily cuſtom to take the air in 


Lady Aubrey's carriage with Mrs. Blagden. Mr. 
Haubury being nearly recovered, we alſo dedicated 

the morning to exerciſe, leſs luxurious, and more 
ſuited to our fortune. It was in one of theſe rambles 


that we were ſuddenly alarmed by ſhricks of diſtreſs, 
and, looking round, we obſerved a carriage rapidly 


advancing along the m without a driver. On a 


2 nearer 


1 


nearer approach I perceived Sir Sidiey extending his 


little arms from the window, while Mrs. Blagden 


uttered ſcreams that pencirated my heart. What w 
to be done? They were haſtening towards deftruc- 
tion ! For, at the end of the lane, an abrupt angle 
_ preſented a dreadful and perpendicular precipice. 
At this terrible moment I recollected a gate which 
terminated the road, and darted acroſs the corner of a 
field which led to it, with velocity ſcarcely human. 


But what were my horrors when I beheld the gate 


wide open, while the affrighted horſes purſued their 


career on full ſpeed. Still I flew with the ſwiftneſs 


of the wind; my limbs ſeemed light as goſſamer; 
and my heart beat time to the expedition of my feet. 
Mr. Hanbury kept his way along the lane in hopes of 
_ overtaking the carriage; but I reached the gate before 


him, juſt in time to cloſe it, and to arreſt the pro- 
greſs of the horſes. My joy was convulſwe. 1 


laughed, ſhrieked, jumped, and clapped my hands 


for ſeveral moments. Sir Sidney was releaſed from f 


the carriage; and Mrs. Blagden, as ſoon as the dan- 
ger was over, fainted. En 
I threw my arms about my little couſin, while a 
copious ſhower of tears expreſſed my rapture. Mr. 
_ Hanbury was pale and unable to ſpeak. My ſecond- 
ary anxiety was for the ſatety of the coachinan, for 
Mrs. Blagden excited but little emotion in my boſom. 
In a few minutes the object of my ſolicitude came 
running towards us, having only been thrown from 


his ſeat by a ſudden jolt, and being entirely unhurt by 


the fall. 


Mr. Hanbury then led me to the margin of the 


precipice; it was terrible to behold—ſo ſteep, ſo 
profound, that the cattle, grazing in the dell below, 
emed more than half diminiſhed by the expanſe of 


intervening air, u hile every thing like ſound was loſt 


in the dreadful and precipitate abyſs ; my head became 
_ giddy wich contemplating the ſcene, my heart fick- 


ened, 
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ened, my blood ſeemed to curdle in my cheek. 
* Fl here,” ſaid Mr. Hanbury, pointing to the alley, 
fathoms down the dreadful chaſm, “ there would 
have been the grave of Sir Sidney, had not your cou- 


rage ſaved him. I ſhuddcred at the recollection of 


his danger; I wept tears of joy when 1 beheld him 
ſnatck:ed from deitruction : the ſenſations of my 
heart were too poignant; Mr. Hanbury perceived 
their conflict, and led a3 back to Mrs. Blagden. 

We ſound her perfectly recovered—the coachman 


had reſumed his ſcat and the terrified governeſs, 


with Sir Sidney, returned home to relate the ad- 
venture; my couſin requeſted that Chance might 
acconipany him, and with ſome reluckance I con- 
ſented. The emblazoned vehicle, which had been 
an object of admiration almoſt amounting to envy, I 
now conadered as a dangerous and inſignificant luxu- 
Ty. © You have witnefled an example, my dear 
Walingham,” ſaid my tutor, “ that the greateſt 
fplendcurs are not always the moit produCtive ot 

ty.” Though my own obſervation had ſug- 
geſted the idea, I was nevertheleſs pleaſed to hear 
it confirmed by Mr. Hanbury's opinion; and we 
converſed on the ſubject till we arrived at Lady Au- 


drey's hotel. 


CHAP, XIV. 


* WHO is there among us,” ſays Cicero, « that : 
has been inſtructed with any care, that is not highly 


delighted with the fight, or even the bare remem- 


brance, of his preceptor and the place where he was 


taught?“ Every ſentiment which memory has en- 


graved upon my heart confirms this opinion; and, to 
the tutor of my infancy does that heart daily offer up 

a prayer of gratitude and affection. Deprived of one 
dear parent, and eſtranged from the other, deſerted 
by Lady Aubrey, — at by the domeſtics at 


3 Glenowen, 
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 Glenowen, I was a ſtranger to happineſs till Mr. 


_ Hanbury afforded me his protection. In his kind- 
neſs Lfound the affections of a parent, the zeal of a 
friend, and the aſſiduity of a preceptor. I felt a 
combination of gratitude and reſpect interwoven with 


every fibre of my heart; and though the gaudy 


ſcenes of life have paſſed before my eyes, like the 
warm tints of declining day, and, hke them, faded 
to oblivion; the earlieſt dawn of reaſon, though 
clouded by misfortune, remains freſh in my memory, 
as though it were {lll preſent. I remember its dark 


and lowering aſpect ; and that the only ray of conſo- 


lation which gleamed through the ſombre perſpective 


originated in the warm and foſtering ſmiles of my 
benevolent tutor. To his enlightened maxims I owe = 


the few flowers which nature implanted, but which he 
called forth to decorate my boſom. Alas, Roſanna |! 
they only bloomed, like all my vain delufive hopes, 


to periſh. 
The pleaſure which I felt in reſcuing Match'em and 
niy faithful Chance, could ſcarcely be termed a ſen- 


 fation, when compared with the delight of having 


. ſaved a fellow-creature from deſtruCtion. Yes, my 
gentle friend, before I had ſtrength or thought to 
at in my own defence, I had preſerved the life of 
Sidney Aubrey ! The recolleCtion would have cheered 


my path through this wilderneſs of ſorrow— would 


| Have proved an antidote to all the poiſons of a con- 


taminating world—could I have whiſpered to my 


lacerated boſom, I preſerved him to be happy! 
Lady Aubrey received her child with -rapturous 
affection. She claſped him to her heart, and kiſſed 
him with all a mother's fondneſs. But the joy which 
palpitated in her boſom ſcarcely allowed her the 
power of reflection, when, turning towards me, ſhe 


exclaimed, „ cruel and unnatural boy! what had 
your little couſin done to provoke ſuch malice ? Had 
no: you friglitened tc horſes, my Sidney's life would 


* 


— 
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not have bcen endangered.” It was in vain that Mr. 


Hanbury explained the nature of the accident; in 


vain that I afſured Lady Aubrey of my innocence : 
Mrs. Blagden had ſuggeſted the idea, and her voice 


was conſidered as the oracle of wiſdom. | | 
„ Yet hear me, Lady Aubrey,” faid Mr. Han- 


du ry 


« It is to no purpoſe that you endeavour to excul- 


pate the crucl moniter,” interrupted Mrs. Blagden : 
« I am certain that my lady will not diſpute my 
word : if I am not to be believed in ſuch a trifling 
matter, the ſooner I quit Lady Aubacy's family the 
better.” | = 

« No you call that trifling, which endangers one 
perſon's life and wounds the feelings of another?“ 


| ſaid my tutor. « Do you call that truth or juſtice 


which would {ligmatizc an innocent boy, and eſtrange 
him from the boſon that is bound to foſter him ?” 
« By what law is Lady Aubrey bound to provide 


for a beggarly relation ?” cried Mrs. Blagden. 


« By the law of nature,” replied Mr. Hanbury ; 


c where that relation is an honour to his lineage, 
and promiſes to be the pride of humanity. But,“ 


continued my tutor with ſtern indignation, I can 


pity Lady Aubrey, when I recollec that ſhe is under 
the control of ſuch a monitreſs !” 


« My Lady! do you authoriſe this upſtart to in- 
ſult me?“ vociferated Mrs. Blagden. “ Is this the 
treatment I am to experience, for having ſo long 

C No, no,” interrupted Lady Aubrey, trembling 
and alarmed, „“ I do not authoriſe any one to affront 
you; and I am ſure that Mr. Hanbury is too liberal to 
inſult a woman.“ HEE 

„ Well!” exclaimed the governeſs, “ was there 
ever the like ? to defend the infolent wretch who has 
diſputed my word, and called me infamous names ! 


But I fee how it is, my Lady; therefore, let thoſe - 
| F 4 "ho 
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* ho give you counſel keep your ſecrets; and ſince 

you do not credit my alertions bs | 
6 do; Id credit every thing you fay,” replied the 

intimidated Lady Aubrey, taking her hand, and icoth- 


ing ler. 


« Ts it poſſible ?“ cied Mr. Hanbury. 

« It is more than poſhble,” fail Nrs. Blagden; 
« it is certain. The little devil had his motives, Ie 
always envicd lis beautiful coun, and hoped by this 
experiment to deſt:oy him.“ | 

I ſtocd like one that was thunderous! My con- 
ſiernation ivok from me the powers of ſpeech. | 

« Sec how he itands, peiriſed wich conſcious 
gwlt!* continued ny aconvier. „ He would have 
deen happy had he murdered his poor couſin.” 

I ſhricked, and throw ing myfif on the ground, 
burit into an agony of tear. Accrued of medituting 
murder—the murder of the anueble Sidney! My 
agony was unutterabie. 

Again Mr. Hanbury attempted to expoſtula: c; and 


again he was interrupted by Mrs. Blagden. “ Spare 
vour fine ſpecches, ſaid he; © tis evident the boy 


das à wicked heart; you had better conſign him to 
obſcurity, for he will only Gifg-ace his family.“ 

« Ah! let us go,” ſaid J, ſobbing. 

„ Ycu ſhall go, continued the tutoreſs;z „ you 
mall not remain under this roof to beiray my lady — 
to tell your artful tales, and to expcle her weakneſs,” 
As ſhe pronounced theſe words, a ſudden ſuffuſion co- 
vered the cheek of the conſcious Lady Aubrey; ſhe 
locked carneſtly at me, and muttering Infamous 


üttle wretch!“ hung her head, overpowered with 
confuſion. The pauſe of filence which followed, 


gave new vigour to Mrs. Bl:gden's rege; till Mr. 


Hanbury, no longer able to endure her inſults, 


quitted Lady Aubrey's hotel, taking me with him, 


and reſolving, on the following mornin:g to ſct cut 
_ for England. * 


A new 


— — ——ĩ— ern 
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| 


began to think that there was no period to my vex= 
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A new ſource of grief now preſented itſelf, and I 


ations. Sir Sidney had taken ſuch a fancy to my 
favourite, Chance, that Lady Aubrey inſiſted on our 
leaving him behind us. I remonſtrated with my tu- 
tor—l wept abundantly—I hung about my poor 
dumb friend, and talked to him in the language of · af- 
fection. Lady Aubrey would take no denial—and 


Mr. Hanbury perſuaded me to gratify her wiſh, in 


hopes that my compliance might ſoften her reſent- 
men:. conſented but my ſorrow was inordinate— 


Ahl my beloved friend, my gentle companion!“ 


exclaimed I, « we muſt part perhaps for ever! I 
preſerved thy life thou wilt not forget me! Iam 
compelled to yield thee up to conſign thee to a nevt 
maiter; to one who was born to tyrannize over me, 
and to rob me of every thing I value.” 

We departed. The ſummer had declined';. and 
me rich ſcenery of autumn perpetually met our eyes 
as we traverſed a beautiful and luxurious country. 
Every day, every moment was devoted to mental 
improvement; and though my moſt meritorious. 
propenſities had hitherto produced more pain than 
pleaſure, I ſtill reſolved to follow the er ample of 1 
tutor, and to perſevere in the path which he had trod 
Jen, though every ſtep were planted with the thorns, 
of diſappointment. 


We arrived at. Glenowen :* my boſom throbbed | 


with ſomething like the intereſt which the heart feels 


when we meet a dear and long loſt friend. The bare 
and miſty mountains, contraſting. the low and fertile 
valley, ſcemed like the barren. pride of greatneſs, 
towering. over the cultivated minds of thoſe whom 
deſtiny had placed in the calm vale of life. The idea 
occupied my fancy, till my eyes caught the firſt glimpſe 


of the manor-houſe, juſt viſible above the yellow foli- 
age of the declining ſeaſon. I left you, my native 


teme, thought I, all gay, and freſh, and verdant!— 
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End you ſtealing to temporary decay, yet fl.untiug 
your withered canopy, as if you lingered till my re- 
turn. Beloved and ſolitary home! thou haſt ſtill a 
nook to ſheiter the unhappy : thy ſtorms, thy dark 
and cloudy ſkies will not diſturb my meditations, or 
caſt a gloom over my expanding reaſon ! For I have 
felt the miſery of contempt, the chilling hour of diſ- 
appointed hope, even amidit the glow of ſummer 
radiance ; I have known the human heart to congeal 
with apathy, while the gaudy exterior baſked in the 
ſunbeams of proſperity ! 5 i 
- Irs. Dickens and Mr. Martlct obſerved our chaiſc 
advancing along the park, and met us at the front 
door with wide- ſtretched eyes of wonder and curio- 
fity. I leaped from the carriage, and inſtantly 
haſtened to the ſaloon in which I had left the portrait 
ct Sir Edward: it had been cleaned, and placed in a 
more lively part of the room; the windows were 
open; the warm ſun ſhone upon it; I fancied that 
the features ſmiled ; and all the unkindnefs of Mrs. 
Dickens was from that moment forgiven. | 
My next inquiries were after old Match em: and 
my grief was exceſſire when I was informed that, a 
few days before my return to Glenowen, he had 
cloſed his weary life, worn out with labour. A va- 
riety of painful fenſations ruſhed into my beſom, till 


reflection mingled the balm of reaſon with the ſenſi- 


bilities of pity. « He is gone!“ exclaimed I with 
| half-ftifled emotion; © but he is at reſt?” As the 
ſentence concluded, the tear which regret had 
awakened, was chaſed away by the ſmile of reſig- 


nation! 
en. 


AS ſoon as my luggage was conveyed into the hall, 
and the poſt-boy diſcharged, we haſtened to the 
parſonuge; where, to our infinite grief—for I had 2 

ready 


. 
ready learnt to participate in the ſurrows of a friend 


Eu euere informed that the venerabie father of Mr. 


Hanbury had been dead more than a month. It was 
then my turn to ſolace the afflicted; I wept abund- 
antly; I gave him tear for tear; and, even by the 
ſympathy of childhood, conſiderably relieved his ſor- 
row ! for my tutar's grief was ſincere, but not inor- 
dinate; he lamented, but his regret was blended with 
ſubmiſſion. 3 

The neus of Mr. Hanbury's death had been con- 
veyed to Lady Aubrey during our journey from Nice 
to Glenowen; and, by the following poſt, my tutor 
received a letter, preſenting him the living, with cre- 
dit on her hanker tor five hundred pounds to improve 
and emboelliſh the parſonage. She expreſſed her re- 

gret that Mrs. Blagden's violence of temper had oc- 

C iſioned the ſeparation; and, though the never even 
mentioned me in her letter, it contained many pro- 
feſſions of regard and affection towards Mr. Han- 
bury. I will not detail my feelings as they roſe pro- 
greſſirely from my ſorrows, but briefly ſtate the events 
of my life, till I reach that epoch when the tablet be- 
_ gins to aſum? a more ſombre aſpect. 

Two vears after our return to Glenowen, we ſet 
out for Briſtol, in order to tranſact ſome important 
buſineſs relative to the will of the deceaſed Mr. Han- 
| bury, ani to fetch home his daughter, who was 
placed at a boarding-ſchool in the vicinity of that city, 
where my tutor had many wealthy relations. We 
were kindly received, and hoſpitably entertained. 
We found Miſs Hanbury extremely beautiful in per- 
fon, but her mind was as entirely uncultivated as 
though ſhe had been the pupil of a Siberian ſavage 
She had not the ſmalleſt knowledge of the world or 
its cuſtoms.z ſhe had paſſed the daily r2utine of board- 
ing-ſchool tuition with a fort of mechanical precifion, 
which neither expands the heart nor enlightens the 
underſtanding. Sh. had read authors, wiſe wor : ; 


ſh 
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ſhe did not comprehend 3, pratiled a forcign jargen, 
without knowing the meaning of the words ſhe ut- 


tered; fitiifiiel nec dleework which in half a century 


would only adorn the lumber-room of her grand- 
daughter; and lcarr:, by car, a few old leflons on 
the harpſichord, ſo little graced by ſcience and ſo 
 methodically dull, that they would ſcarcely have 


ſerved as an opiate to a country *ſquire, after the vo- 
Juntary toil of a fox-chaſc. Tor this lingering death 
of every mental bloſſom, Iſabella's conſcientious go- 


verneſs had received a conſiderable annual ſum. 
which had been paid during five years by Mr. Ran- 
dolph her mother's brother, a wealthy merchant, 
who conſidered his lovely nicce as the child of his 
adoption. 


Mr. Hanbury's father, while on his death-bed, had 


written a letter to Mr. Randoiph, thanking him for 
all his kindneſs to Iſabella, and requeſting that he 
would permit her to finiſh her education in chat re- 
tirement which was moſt congenial to ſtudy. He ſur- 
ther intreated that the important taſk of cultivating; 
her mind might be undertaken by her brother, then 
with me on his journey from the continem. « i 
wiſh,” ſaid the dying parent, that my beloved in- 
fant, Iſabella, may be inſtructed, not only m ati thc 


ſiniſhed accompliſhments, which are deemed indiſ- 


penſeble in this age of triſſing, but alſo in the more 
ſolid and maſculine leſſons of improvement, ſuch as 
form the ſcholar and dignify the attributes of reaſon. 


There can be no rational objeCticn to ſuch a mode of 


cducation, as long as woman is gified with thoſe men- 
ral powers which place her on an equality with man. 

Ihe art of pleaſing will be the natural inmate of ker 
boſom 3, ſhe will, by inftmQ, cultivate the ſofter 
gras 3 the flattery of our. ſex, and the vanity of her 


dun, Will infiruct her to charm by feminine attrac- 


tions; but let her look beyond the trivial claims of | 
fexual zwalry; let her be taught to feel that the is 


capable 


| 
3 
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Capable of prouder, nobler acquirements ! that ſhe 


is born with reaſon, which thould break through the 


trammels of cuſtom, and aſſert its equal rights with 
thoſe tyrants who would enervate her mind, and bend 
her lofty ſpiri: to the yoke of ignorance and flavery.“ 
This letter had awakened a conſiderable degree of 
regret in Mr. Randoiph's boſom 3 and it was not till 
two years after Mr. Hanbury's death that the in- 


junction was made known to my tutor, who joy- 
fully undertook the t2ik impoſed on him by the laſt 


with of luis cxpiring father. : 
| Iſabella was oac year younger thin myſelf. I was 


tall, athletic, and almeſt as dark as an Egyptian: 
x g EYP 


the was ſair, beautiful, and gentle as the firkt breath 
of morning! During our reſidence at Briſtol, Mr. 
Randolph was particularly attentive to me; and fre- 
quently, in moments of yocularity, would call me 


« Ilabella's intended hutband.” The bluſh which 


never failed to ſuſſuſe her cheek, ſcemed to confirm 
the prediction; and, in proportion as ſhe reccded, 
my young imagination cheriſhed hopes wild and 282 
mantic. The huſband, the future huſband of Iſabe;- 
la! every fibre of my heart throbbed a: the idea 
What undeſcribable impulſe awakened the pleaſing 
agitatioa, I know not: paſſion it could not be, at fo 
early an age; were I a predeſtinarian, I ſhould call it 
fate. But I am wancering.— ED 
On the day fixed for our departure, Mr. Randolph 
preſented Iſabella a purſz of gold, and ſeveral valu- 
able trinkets, as tokens of his affection. “ My dcar 


Walter, ſaid he, addreſſing my tutor with a degree 


of emotion which he could not ſtifle, „to your love 
and protection I reſign this amiable child, this darling 
offspring of a departed ſiſter. Her memory will en- 


ſure my moſt zealous ſervices; and her virtues will, 
I truſt, be the pure models for Iſabella's ſtudy. The 
graces, which are implanted by the hand of nature, 


will be called forth by your powers of cultivation. 
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She is fir and rich in mental treaſures; but were 
ſhe leſs endowed, leſs beautiful to behold, ſhe were 


ſtill the child of a beloved ſiſter, and as ſuch the in- 
heritor of my ai. ctions.” | 


Every word hich Mr. Randolph uttered, pene- 


trated my hcait. 1 could not help drawing many 


painful comparifons betwixt his conduct and that of 
Lady Aubrey. She too had an amiable ſiſter; I was 
the only offspring of that ſiſter; and yet, 7 was, with 
all my claims to pity and protection, abandoned, 
ſpurned, forgotten! Ihe recollection caſt a gloom 
over my mind, and a tear of regret which accom- 
anied it could not be concealed. Mr. Randolph 


obſerved the ſudden change in my counteuance and 


manner, while with an encouraging ſmile he inquired 
the cauſe of my emotion. I fighed but could not 
ſpeak 3 the full heart beat too highly for the tongue 
to give its feelings utterance. Mr. Randolph again 
addreiſed me: „ My noble little friend,” ſaid he, 
taking my hand and thaking it heartily, « this ſor- 


row at departing indicates that you have been ſatiſ- 


fied with my attentions. Is it the pain of quitting 


my family that renders you thus melancholy 7' I 


briefly anſwered, « No.” 


« Are you ſorry that Iſabella is the companion of 


your journey?“ 

« No, no,” replied I, rouſed from my reverie by 
the ſuggeſtion ; I love Iſabella, better, much better 
than I love my{-lf, and am glad to find that ſhe is 
happier than I thall ever be.” 

Mr. Randolph looked earneſtly at me during ſe- 
veral minutes. Continue to love her,” ſaid he 
ſmiling; „and endeavour to prove yourſelf worthy 
of that return which may, at ſome future period, be 
the ſource of felicity to both.“ Then, turning to 
Mr. Hanbury, he added, „There is ſomething in 


this boy that pleaſes me, that tells me he is born to ſoar 
7s above 
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| above the common track of men ; labour to expand 

| his mind—and who knows but N 

« I comprehend your meaning,” intcrrupted my 

tutor, „and it will be the pride and plcaſure of my 

« life to render them worthy of each other.” | 

Mr. Randolph embraced us alternately, and after 

preſenting me a bank note of twenty pounds, to 

| « buy baubles for my future wife,” with tears in his 
| eyes bade us * farewel, and remember.” 

| From that moment 1 became attached to Iſabella, 

as I had been before eſtranged from Sir Sidney 

Aubrey; ſo ſtrong, ſo powerful are the pernicious 

effects of early prejudice. 

We returned to Glenowen, aftcr fix months ab- 
fence; our affection ſeemed to augment every mo- 
ment: Iſabella was the companion of my ſtudies, 
the play-fellow of my hours of recreation: in all 
| my walks, in all my exerciſes, ſhe was my aſſociate : 
| I loved her with a brother s fondneſs : 1 felt the ir- 
oO. reſiſtible power of female attraction, but l felt it 
| unmixed with the deſtructive paſſions. I adorcd her, 
purely, tenderly. It was the idolatry of innocence 3 
nothing ſexual contaminated my boſom; for the 
beauty of her perſon only preſented to my mind an 
_ epitome of her virtues! Roſanna, my pen trembles 
| as I proceed; but you have commanded, and I will 

obey your wiſhes. 


„ VVV 
EE THE ſpirit of emulation animated our ſtudies, 
| while the progreſs which we made was rapid and 
aftoniſhing. From time to time, Mr. Hanbury re- 


warded our labours with ſuch little prizes as he 
deemed ſufficient to excite the vanity of knowledge, 
without degrading the mind with the poiſon of ava- 
rice. Several {mall medals had been contended for, 
and our triumphs had been nearly alternate. Iſabella 
every 
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every Ga o unprovéd in graces, bol. of mind and Per- 
lon: her form was beautifully proportioned; her 
countenance cxpreflive and interctting, and her com- 
plexion tinted with a tranſparent glow, which gave 
it a dente of animation ſcarcely human. 

the worn winch Mr. Randolph kad fo empha- 
tically repeated at our parting, perpetually haunted 
my imagination, attended by a train of chimeras, 
fatally fiattering: „ Endeavour to prove yourſeli 
worthy of that return which may, at ſome future 
period, be the ſource ef felicity to both 1”? Ther 


was ſomething 1tweerly prophetic in this counſel z mv 


ſenſes eagerly imbibed the ſoothing miſchief; and 
every hour convineed me, that the proudeſt bliſs my 
Heart could ever experience, would be that of de- 
Icrving IIabella. | 1 | 
Lady Aubrey removed frem Nc, and fixed her 


reſidence in Switzerland. Tune journeyed gaily on 


till 1 attained my fourteenth year : during the ſum- 
mer months our ſtudies were puriued in a ſhady 
bower at the extremity of the garden; it had been 


formed and embellithed by me; it was the favourite 


retreat of Iſabell. A thick grove ſheltered it from 
the, mid-day fun, and the breezes from. the moun- 
tains paſſed lightl; over it: a thouſand ſimple lowers 


perfumed the threſhold 3; legions of Nature's choriſ- 


ters, by their „ wood. notes wild,” broke in upon 
the ſolitude, and rendered it a littie elyſium! Why 
does my lacerated boſom blecd afreſh, while I de- 


ſcribe this ſcene of paſt delight? Why does my. 


blood ſteal coldly through my veins, when I recol- 


leck that they are flown for ever? 


At the cloſe of a ſultry day, returning from a 


long walk, as we came within fight of Gleaowen, ve 
were ſurpriſed by an univerſal redneſs which filled 


the atmoſphere over the manor-houſe; and, on a 
nearer approach, we diſcovered, that the north wing 
v7 the veuerable manſion was on fire. The whoie 


neighbourhood 
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neighbourbood was ſhortly after alarmed; and tie 
3 crowded in columus towards the ſcene of 
orror. The conflagration had commenced in Lady 
Aubrey's apartment; the flames burit through me 

windows, and menaced the deſtruction of the whole 
fabric. Mr. Martlet, with a large body of villagers, 
was employed in removing the furniture, which was 
new and ſplendid. I ruſted into the hall, and, amidſt 
clouds of ſmoke, aſcended the ſtairs of my aunt's 
urefimpg-room, the ſuperb hangings of which were 
uit beginning to blaze. After conrrying many ar- 
ucles of vatuc through the window, by cords which 
were thrown to me for that purpoſc, J found the 
Auncs preſs rapidly upon me; and at the ſame time 
diſcovcred, that the gallery, which commusicated 
with the centre of the building, haul alſo taken fire. 
There was no tune to Eclitate : I ruſhed forth, amidſt 
the conflagration, and again reached the great hall, 
unconſcicus of the burden which preſſed heavily on 
my ſhoulders. I haſtened to a ſmall wood that ſhel- 
tered the eaſt wing of the houſe 3 which, being the 
fartheſt diſtant from the ſcene of deſolation, was cho- 
ſen as the ſafeſt ſpot on which the effects preſerved 
might be depoſited. It was a clear moonlight night, 
and the ſcene was awſully impreſſive. I ſtood almoſt 
petrificd with horror, when, by a ſudden blaze which 
iſſued from the roof, I diſcovered that the laſt article 
which I had brought from Lady Aubrey's dreſſing- 
room, was the ivory cabinet which contained the fiat 
of my deftiny. 1 ſtarted at the reflection! I ſhud- 
dered, as I contemplated the object before me! A 
cold tremor thrilled through my boiom, white I me- 
ditated the guilty project of forcing the lock, and cx- 
ploring its myſterious depoſit. 
At this momentous criſis Iſabella's voice called on 
me from the entrance of the path; the ſound alarmed 
my heart, big with premeditated guilt z I ſnatched up 
the precicus cabinct, and again Lurrying towards the 
_ mtedle 
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middle of the wood, which was over-run with brat; - 
bles, haſtily concealed it beneath branches which IJ 
tore from the ſurrounding trees; and then, quitting 
the ſpot, returned to Iſabella. 
Her joy was infinite. « Deareſt Wallingham ! 
thank Heaven you are ſafe “ exciaimed the trem- 
bling girl, while ſhe eagerly ſnatched my hand, and 
kifſed it, with the fondneſs of a filter. I ſhrunk from 
her careſſes—ſhbrunk like a miſcrablæ cui. „ We 
ſaw you ruſhing amidit the flames, conti, urd La- 
bella, « and cur fears were terrible! Ny brother 6 
now in ſearch of you; let us fly to relicve his anvie- 
ty.“ She endeavoured to lead me from the ſpot, but 
my feet ſeemed rooted to the ground, and all the 
powers of motion in an inſtant forſoox me. „ Leave 
me, Ifabella,” ſaid I with a faultering voice. „ leave 
me, I conjure you: the night-air is cizilling; the ſud- 
dien tranſition from heat to cold will endanger your 
ſafety. There is peril-deſtruction in every bluſt— 
begone, I intreat you to begone.” —* 
& Are you not equally liable to its effects? re- 
plied Iſabella. This damp wood is full of miſ- 
chiefs.“ | ſtarted. „ It is indeed!“ ſaid I, ſhud- 
dering with the conſciouſneſs of my ſituation. Why 
this trembling ?” continued Iſabella, ſtill holding my 
hand, and gently compelling me to retread the nar- 
row path; « the alarm, the horror of the calamity 
which you have juſt witneſſed, has overpowered your 
reaſon : indeed, my deareſt Walſingham, you are not 
like yourſelf.” „ 

« Can guilt ſo change us?“ cried I, with increaſed 
perturbation. | | „ 15 
„ Guilt! repeated Iſabella; “ of what have you 
been guilty? Can it be a crime to endanger your 
own life, in the ſervice of another? Lady Aubrey 
will love you; ſhe will thank you for your exertions; 

— what you have done this night will-? 
| . « Diſgrace 


| „ oh, 


« Diſgrace me eternally !” exclaimed I, interrupt- 
ing her. She was more b-wildered than ever ;—her 
hand was cold and trembling ;—concluding that my 

* ſenſes were diſordered, ſhe ſunk upon my arm, and 
burſt into an agony of tears. Her ſympathetic ſor- 
row awoke me to reflection, and, for a moment, I 
| ſhook off the lethargy that benumbed my faculties. 
| I firmly graſped Ifabella's hand, and hurried towards 
the manor-houſe, which was ſtill burning with reſiſt- 
leſs fury. The whole atmoſphere was Ylumined by 
the glowing pyramid which was formed of the frag- 
ments already conſumed; and the loity trees of the 
ſurrounding woods were tinged with a crimſon luſtre, 
awſully contraſting the pale beams of the moon, and 
rendering the midnight hour ſublimely horrible 
At the entrance of the wood we met Mr. Hanbury, 
u ho, with exceſſive joy, embraced us both. « What 
is to be done?” exclaimed he, “ the whole fabric 
| will be reduced to aſhes; the central apartments are 
| alrcady on fire z and ſince your quitting the ſcene of 
deſolation, no one has ventured among the ruins. 
Lady Aubrey's dreſſing- room contained many papers 
of importance.” ERS 
« Indeed!” ſaid I haſtily; * who told you ſo?” 
« Mr. Martlet,” replied my tutor. He has re- 
ceived ſeveral letters from Lady Aubrey, ſince her 
reſidence on the continent, charging lum to keep 
thoſe apartments locked ; particularly that which con- 
tained the cabinet of ivory.” C“ 
DO My whole frame was convulſed with contending 
emotions; I had frequently remarked that the dreſ- 
; |  fing-room windows were cloſed entirely, and that 1 
never could, by any means, obtain a view of its in- 
terior. ny 
« Was the cabinet ſo valuable ?” ſaid I, with a 
By voice ſcarcely articulate. 2 
| « So it appears by the ſolemn injunAions repeated 
in Lady Aubrey's letters to Mr. Martlct,” rephed my 
me no 
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. r. When you were in the apartment, do you 
iemember having ſeen it? 
« I do,” aniwered I, for I had not the mcannefs 
to alert a falſchood. = . 
Mr. Handury was preparing another queéſtion, 
winch might have put my integrity to the trial, and 
d:1covered the ſecret cauſe of. my perturbation, when 
the whole roof fell in, with a craſh that was terrific. 
Ihe ſound ſmote wy boſom with regret unutterable : 
the aſylum of my iatancy, the ahode of ſo many paſt 
2nd happy cents, fo many mournful and keart-picrc- 
ing reilectiolis, was, in a few ſhort hours, reduced 
to a mals of ruins, incloſed between blackened walls, 
and caſting an inconceivable melancholy over every 
luncunding object. 1 


CHAP. XVII. 


II was day-break when we returned to the par- 
ſonage. Iſabella was exhauſted by fatigue, terror, 
and anxi*ty ; and the events of the night paſt had 
ſo ſtrongly exerciſed my feelings, that on reaching 
my chamber, and throwing myſelf on my bed, 1 
ſunk into a deep ſlecp which laſted ſeveral hours. As 
ſoon as I awoke, I ſtarted from my pillow, ſcarcely 
ſatiofied in my own mind whether the conflagration 
had really taken place, or that a dream had decerred 
my ſenſes, and preſented horrors which in fact had 
never exiſted. The melancholy conviction ſoon me: 
my eyes; for, on approaching the caſcment of my 
chamber, the firſt objects I beheld were the ſhattered 
Walls of the manor-houſe, incloſing a furnace till _ 
ſmoking with the remnant of its interior adornments. 
1 ſtood for ſeveral minutes contemplating the ſcene 
of deſolation, which being the firſt of the kind that 
1 had ever witneſſed, excited ſenſations of the molt 
gloomy and awful deſeriptlion 
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The ſweet repoſe which weary nature procured for 
me, had taken off the laſſitude of fatigue, and my 
renovated ſenſes became more alive to the acute re- 
grets which now aſſailed them. The coſtly apart- 
ments which Lady Aubrey had embelliſhed ; the an- 


cient and lonely chamber where I had flept, when 


Sir Sidney's birth annihilated all my viſionary hopes; 


the hall where Sir Edward's corpſe had reſted in 


ſtate 3 and the portrait on which I had gazed with 
ſuch fond diſtreſs, when I firſt quitted Glenowen, 
were all conſumed by the devouring flames, and loſt 
for ever. The memory of theſe, though trifling ob- 


jeccs, led to a train of rumination that ſeemed end- 


leſs. I drefſed myſelf, and haſtily procceded towards 
the park, whither Mr. Hanbury had gone ſome time 
before me. I panted to unburden my full heart; to 


cxonerate my inquiring mind from that imputation of 
guilt, which the ſclf-reproving ſpirit would not ſuf- 


fer to lie dormant. Tlie myſterious language which, 


in my childhood, I had heard fall from the lips of 


Lady Aubrey reſpeCting the ivory cabinet, had never 
been communicated to my tutor; i dreaded the re- 
proaches which would follow a confeſſion, that 1 
had deſcended to the degrading talk of liſtening with 
the hope of prying into the ſecrets of another. Hav- 
ing concealed the event a certain length of time, I. 


then thought it too late to unfold my error; I had 


not reſolution to riſk Mr. Hanbury's eternal diſplea- 


lure, or to ſtigmatize myſelf with the meaneſt and 


moſt unpardonable violation of domeſtic confidence. 

Perplexed, and almoſt wearied into defperation, 1 
paſſed the wood where the ſource of my agonizing . 
conflicts had been depoſited the preceding night. I 


would have given worlds, had worlds been at my dif _ 
poſal, to have boaſted that reſiſting quality, which 


impoſes ſelf-denial, even where our paſſions and our 
intereſts impel us on to miſchief. But I was the 
pupil of nature : my mind was permitted to — its 

ent 
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bent, before I had judgment to diſcriminate the paths 


which led to reputation or diſhonour. I ruſhed for- 
ward, blind and impetuous : the preſent impulſe 
guided me; the future pang of compunction was 
neither ſeared nor anticipated. I had no proſpect of 
happineſs; and a perpetual ſcene of ſorrow diſ- 
heartened me, till fortitude and hope ſeemed weary 
of the conteſt. When I came near the ſpot where | 
I had depoſited the cabinet, my whole frame ſhrunk | 
and ſhivered ! to embezzle the property of another; 
to take advantage of a calamitous moment, for the 
purpoſe of commuting little leſs than a robbery, filled 
my mind with horror. I interrogated myſelf, for 
what purpoſe I concealed the cabinet ? Can 1, like a 
daſtardly villain, a caitiff felon, break open the ſa- 

cred repoſitory of another's ſecrets ? Impoſſible! A 

-moment's pauſe produced a ſecond queſtion. Does 

_ {elf-preſervation authoriſe an outrage ſo atrocious ? 

The laſt ſuggeſtion ſtaggered me, while my heart 
throbbed at the peril it preſented. „ 
Sometimes I meditated the plan of burying the 
cabinet, till Lady Aubrey's return to Kngland : at 
others, I reſolved to unfold the whole myſtery to 
Iſabella; but the dread of her diſapprobation ſoon 

_ overpowered the dawning rectitude, which would in 
ſome meaſure have extenuated my original fault, and 
put a period to the progreſs of my criminality. While 
1 was rapt in thought, Mr. Hanbury came ſuddenly 

in my way, and the moment ſeemed to preſent itſelf 
tor my reſcue from infamy. I ſtarted; I trembled; 

1 took his arm: my countenance was pale and marked | 
with contending agonies. He conjured me to reveal | 
the cauſe of my inquictude. I could only articulate, 
« Thank Heaven | my better genius has prevailed.” 
We walked haſtily, for h: permitted my arm to 
guide him, till we came to the middle of the wood ; 
my tutor's conſternation kept him ſilent; and my rei- 

f piration 
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piratwn was almoſt ſuſpended, by the important ſe- 


cret I was about to develope. 


We approached the ſpot, where, through the thick- 
ly woven branches which I had heaped over the cabi- 
net, a part of the ivory met our view. I ſtopped 
abruptly, and graſping his hand, inarticulately ex- 


claimed, „ The cabinet is ſafe. Do you not obſerve 


it? There, there it lies. Be ſecret—be prudent— 
I ſnatched it from the flames; and, uninterrupted 


by the buſy multitude, hid it beneath the underwood- 


which you ſee before you.” As I concluded theſe 
words, I fell upon my tutor's neck, and buried my 


_ diſtorted features in his boſom. | 


« Why this emotion ?” inquired Mr. Hanbury. 
« Wherefore does the accompliſhment of a generous 


enterpriſe afflit and agitate you? 


I conjured him not to queſtion me. There is 
more danger in your zeal than kindneſs in your ſoli- 
citude,” ſaid I, « Reſt ſatisfied that Lady Aubrey's 
property is ſafe, —and that I am honeſt.” 

Who ſuſpects your integrity?“ cried Mr. Han- 
bury,” with ſome ſurpriſ. 

« Myſelf!” anfwered I, haſtily. « I ſtand ac- 
cuſed by that monitor within, which no art can ſi- 
lence, no ſophiſtry delude. I have deceived you; 1 


have deceived my own weak mind. I fancied that 
the revolving wheel of fortune would ſcatter minute 


events to the chaos of oblivion. Fool that I was, I - 


thought that conſcience could be rendered ſubſervient 


to ſelf-intereſt. 1 did not recollect, that the villain, 


though maſter of his own crime, is ſtill the vaſlal of 


compunction.” _ 3 5 
« Your reaſoning is merely hypothetical,” replied 


Afr. Hanbury; „ bring me a caſe iu point, and 1 
Mill anſwer you: till then I ſhall deem your language 


wild and incoherent.” 55 
« At ſome future period all ſhall be explained, 


| ſaid I; 4 for the preſent I mult only conjure you to 
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ſet me beyond the temptation of my own paſſions. 

Aſſiſt me in conveying the cabinet to ſome place of 

{afety, and then take charge of it yourſelf till Lady 

Aubrey's return to England. 'This favour you can- 

not, you will not deny me.” l 

„ Shall we deliver it to Mr. Martlet ?” ſaid my 
tutor; « he is an old domeſtic in the family, and 
much valued for his honeſty.” _ 

« Not for worlds,” replied I; « he muſt not-know 
that the cabinet is preſerved.” EL 

„ To whom can we ſo ſafely confide the property 
of Lady Aubrey, as to her confidential ſervant ?” con- 
tinued Mr. Hanbury. 

« Keep it yourſelf,” ſaid I. “ If you regard my 
peace, I charge you to keep it; for on the preſerva- 
tion of that repoſitory depends my happineſs or mi- 
ſcry for ever!“ „ - 
My tutor aſſiſted me to lift the cabinet, which I 
had borne alone in the moment of horror, and we 
conveyed it to the parſonage without interruption; 
where it was immediately depoſited in my tutor's 
chamber, with his ſolemn promiſe, never to urge me 
farther on the ſubject. 1 felt my mind ſomewhat 
more tranquil, though not leſs culpable z the fainteſt 
ray of ſunſhine looks brilliant when it ſucceeds 2 
itorm. 

A few days after the deſtruction of the manor- 
houſe, I received the intelligence that my father had 
married a ſecond wife, almoſt young enough to be 
His daughter. He had ſor many months neglected 
writing to me; and, never having ſeen him fince 1 


firſt became the protegee or Lady Aubrey, the very 


cords of nature ſeemed flackened to mertion. Mr. 
 Hanbury had been to me, ſince I had learnt to diicri- 
minate, more titan a parent; I knew no other: my 
. Cbedience, my gratitude, my affections, were his; 
for the mere name of relationſhip cannot influence a 
reaſoning mind, where tlie duties of liſe, and the 
| dies 
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ties of propinquity, are broken and deſtroyed by ne- 
gle and unkindneſs. We are bound by affection 
to our parents for their care of us in our helpleſs 
ſtate, and for the parental feelings which they exem- 
plify during our progreſs to maturity; but to aſſert 
that a child is indebted to its parents for vitality is , 
abſurd and erroneous. Indeed when we look round 
this wide and eventful ſcene of ſorrow and deluſion, 
how few are there who can thank the authors of 
their being; while thouſands, and tens ef thouſands, 
lament the hour that firſt opened their eyes to the mi- 
ſeries of exiſtence.— N 


For what is life? -A ſummer day 
That dawas bedew'd with icy tears 
Vouth glitters like the orient ray, 

Till buſy roiliome noon appears. 


Then, while the ſtormy paſſions reign, 
The warm horizon ſhad wy grows, 
And only gloomy ſhides remain 


To veil the world at evcuing's cluſe. ; 


CH AP. XVII. 


AT the age of ſeventeen T was placed in the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, at Mr. Randolph's expence, 
and with his moſt earneſt ir: junctions to omit no op- 
portunity of completing my ſcholaſtic labours. My 
mind was naturally ſtudious, and ſometimes ſerious, 

to a degree that gave me the appearance of a cynic. 
The retirement, in which I had grown from infancy 
to manhood, nurſed the thoughtful propenſities of 
my nature, and tinctured it with a melancholy, which 
can never be eradicated. | 


It was not till I was ſeparated from Iſabella that T 


knew how tenderly I loved her. The playful fond- 
neſs of childhood had ripened into conviction of her 
power, and I was now conſcious, fatally conſcious, 
that ſhe was the object of my eurhuſiaſtic idolatry. 
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Previous to my departure from Glenowen, Iſabella 
promiſed to correſpond with me; ſhe did not forfeit 
her word : our letters breathed the pureſt, tendereſt 
_ friendſhip; but nothing more: they were flow and 
ſubtle poiſons, ſweetened by fancy, yet certain to an- 
nihilate. I continued to imbibe their influence ;—I 
was my own deſtroyer. : : 
Three years elapſed, and I ſtill remained at the 
Univerſity. Iſabella's letters were my ſolace and my 
pride; they were written wish that noble ſincerity, 
that natural eloquence, which penetrates and refines 

the heart. She was the counterpart of her brother— 
_ generous, candid, and enlightened. I often, in my 
letters to Mr. Hanbury, expreſſed a wiſh to viſit 
Glenowen ; but he as repeatedly conjured me to 
relinquiſh the idea of quitting College, till I could 
leave it entirely. His injunctions were not to be vio- 
lated: I devoted every moment to mental labour, 
looking impatiently for the hour when fate would 
again bleſs me with the ſight of Iſabella. How little 
do we know the progreſs of our affections by the 
morning of love, where all is ſunthine, ſplendour, 
From my infancy it had been my wiſh to make the 
army my profeſſion. Reaſon and reflection pointed 
it out as the only means of providing for myſelf 
| Honeurably : deſtitute, as I was, of fortune, I knew | 
no other method of acquiring independence ; and as 
a military life dazzles the fancy, while the triumphs 
of fame deaden the heart againſt the pleadings of 
Philanthropy, the romantic energy of my mind an- 
tici the hour when I ſhould lay my laurels at 
the feet of my ſupreme idol !—when I ſhould rife by 
the atchievements of my ſword, or fall in the de- 
fence of my country. I felt a ſtrong conviction, | 
that nature had beſtowed no graces, either mental or 
perſonal, that could render me worthy of Ifabella ; 
and I reſolved to ſcck for thoſe advantages which are 
not 
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not to be found in the dull paths of life—what 1 
wanted in fortune, I hoped to acquire by fame—to 
live diſtinguiſhed, or to periſh forgotten. . 
The manor-houſe had been rebuilt on a more ex- 
*cnfive plan, and with great magnificence; the period 
was fixed for my quitting college; only «wo months 
more were to terminate my ſtudies, when I received a 
jetter from Iſabella containing the following intelli- 
gence 5 | 5 
Splendid preparations are making at Glenowen 
{or the return of Lady Aubrey and her family: Mrs. 
Blagden has written a letter to Mr. Martlet, full of 
panegyric on your couſin, Sir Sidney, whom ſhe 
deſcribes as the handſomeſt and moſt accompliſhed of 
mortals ! It is impoſſible to expreſs how anxiouſly EL 
wait for their arrival. Do not be jealous, Walſing- 
ham, but I am alrcady half in love wich Sir Sidney, 
though his portrait ie coarſely drawn by the hand of 
a partial delineator.— You muſt put on your beſt 


looks, and call forth your moſt poliſhed manners, 


leſt the ruſt of a college ſhould orm a melancholy 
coniraſt to the brilliancy of a foreign education.” 

The playful ſincerity which marked every line of 
Iiabella's letter, while it evinced the ingenuouſneſs of 
her heart, filled my boſom with new and agonizing 
inquietude. I read the lines over and over; all my 
ancient hatred was revived, and Mrs. Blagden ap- 
peat ad to be my evil genius. 1 wrote ſeveral anſwers 
to Iſabella's letter, all of which 1 deitroyed as foon 
as written. I reſolved to ſet out for Glenowen, when 
pride checked the impuiſe of affection, and I as 
% Hawe ] preierved his life to embitter every moment 
of my own?” ſaid I in an agony of rage and irri- 
tati-n. Shall I ſee myſelf again ſupplanted, and 
by Sir Sidney Aubrey? No, no: by all that is ſacred, 
I will periſh firit!” Such were my ravings; ** 
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the frenzied determinations of a mind alarmed, 
wounded, humbled; I was wild and frantic. 

The next poſt brought me farther intelligence from 
Ifabella ; I trembled as I received the letter from my 
_ fervant; I threw it on the table, not having courage 
to open it while he was preſent, aſhamed of the 
weakneſs which I had not reſolution to conquer. Oh, 
Roſanna! theſe were moments, terrible indeed! I 
had experienced many ſorrows, felt innumerable 
pangs; but the ſupreme of miſery, the torture which 
the jealous heart endures, was, till that period of 
my life, unknown to me. I could have annihilated 
Sir Sidney Aubrey, myſelf, Iſabella ! All the potent 
miſchiefs of early prejudice now burſt forth in a 
mighty and ungovernable phalanx ; while every gaſp- 

Ing wound in my agonized boſom panted for re- 


I paced to and fro in my ſtudy—ſnatched up the 
letter—read the ſuperſcription, ſhuddered—curſed my 
tate, and again threw it on the ground in a paroxyſm 
of deſpair; till at length, with a ſort of deſperate 
reſolution, I broke the ſeal and read as follows 

« Lady Aubrey arrived yeſterday ; Sir Sidney is 
an angel! never did nature form ſo wonderful a 
creature ! How ſhall I deſcribe him ? What pen can 
do juſtice to that model which mocks the powers of 

deſcription ? High as expectation had been raiſed by 
Mrs. Blagden's letter, the glowing colours of fancy 
proved too faint for the original which they eſſayed 
to repreſent. Figure to yourſelf a form moulded by 
the Graces, and faſhioned by a ſtudious deſire to 
pleaſe 3 a countenance rather intereſting than regu- 
lar; eyes! Oh, Walfingham ! I will not attempt to 
_ delineate thevi; they would mock the powers of a 
more experienced artiſt. Then, his manners are ſo 
faſcinating, ſo poliſhed, ſo animated! He lings di- 
vinely, and plays on many inſtruments with ſkill the 
moſt enchanting ! We paſſed the whole evening in 
_ rambling 
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rambling about the woods. He repeated fevera! paſ- 
ſages from the Italian poets, and from Oſſian; for he 
has been theſe laſt four years under the tuition of one 
of the moſt learned and enlightened men in Switzer- 
land. Born to embelliſh ſociety, Sir Sidney comes 
among us like a conſtellation 3; every ſcene aſſumes 
new powers of attraction ; every object looks gay at 
his return ! Haſten to behold this celeſtial being, leſt 
Nature, thinking him too periect for this world of 
ſorrow, ſhould remove him to purer, happier re- 
gions.“ | 
: I read no further. I threw the letter from me, 
and, in one ſhort moment, I pitied, hated, deſpiſed; 
and doted on Iſabella. What ſlaves do our paſſions 
make of. us | What an inconſiſtent being is a lover 
What are the vaunted triumphs of education, if our 
affections can riſe in rebellion to overturn the em- 
pire of reaſon ? ous 
On the following morning I received a ſummons 
from Mr. Hanbury to ſet out without delay for Glen- 
owen. His letter was likewiſe filled with encomiums 
on the accomplifhed Sir Sidney. This was the con- 
firmation of all I feared, and all I anticipated. I 
knew that my tutor was ſuperior to prejudice, and 
that the immutability of truth formed the baſis of 
all his opinions. “ He cannot be deceived,” faid I: 
« he has no motive for tormenting me. His ima- 
givation is tempered by experience, and cannot be 
_ cheated through the dazzling medium of partial af- 
fections. I will haſten to Glenowen; I will judge 
for myſelf: I will examine this phenomenon ; 1 will 
be convinced.” I quitted college, —and my predic- 
tion was verified ;—T was convinced. KR ; 
Sir Sidney Aubrey was exactly the being whom 
Iſabella had deſcribed—handſome, polite, accompliſh- 
ed, engaging, and unaffected. He ſung, he danced, 
he played on the mandolin, and ſpoke the Italian and 
French languages with the fluency of a native. Yet 
G 3 e theſe 
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theſe were not his only acquirements ; he fenced 
like a profeſſor of the ſcience; painted with the 
correctneſs of an artiſt ; was expert at all manly ex- 
erciſes; a delightful ws and a faſcinating compa- 
nion. 

On my arrival he met me in che park, « My dear 
Walfingham,” faid he, „ how long I have wiſhed 
for this reunion | Though far diſtant, you have been 
often preſent to my thoughts; and never without 


my heart's _— — of my gratitude and 
-ecem.” 


His words diſtrafted me : he flew towards the 
portico of the manor-houſe, where Lady Aubrey 
was fitting. —« Oh, merciful God!“ exclaimed I, 
thuddering, « am J deſtined to be at enmity with 
ſuch a mortal?” 

Lady Aubrey's pride and arrogance had not been 
worn away by the paſſing pinions of time; ſhe re- 
ceived me coldly, and, by a frown of reproof, en- 
deavoured to check the warm and generous zeal 
which Sir Sidney was emulous of evincing. “ Your 
hoſpitality overcomes your reaſon,” ſaid my aunt; 
* this extravagant vivacity will not do in England.“ 

« Then allow me to return to the frozen ſkirts of 
Mont-blanc,” replied Sir Sidney. © It will be un- 
natural to let the heart petrify in this genial and pro- 
liſic ſoil; will it not, Miſs Hanbury ?” 

Ifabella ſmiled; I was confuſed and 1 1 
thought that ber countenance was more than uſually 
animated, while her beauty became rrovokingiy dan- 


* Theſe ſallies,“ ſaid Lady Aubrey, while every 
feature ſettled into a ſullen — cc theſe ab- 
ſurd ſallies are — 

„ The ſpontaneous effuſions of the heart, my dear- 
eſt mother,” interrupted Sir Sidney. « Miſs Han- 
bury knows that I have been as wild as a mountain 
kid ever ſince I returned to Glenowen. —__ 
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been the companion of all my rambles; and we mean 
to explore every path of the woods and vallies to ſee 
whether Nature is ſo prudiſh as to hide her charms 
for her greateſt admirer.” 

Iſabella's cheek reddened to ſcarlet ; I fixed my 
eyes on her; ſhe had not reſolution to meet their 
gaze. My couſin procceded— 

« How prettily an Engliſh girl bluſhes !” 

5 « Have you made that 1 already? 
id I. 
g truly,” anſwered he with an air of man- 
chalance that increaſed my irritation; “ for when 1 
ſaluted Miſs Hanbury, her check was overſpread 
with a glow that would have excited the envy of a 
Parinan coquette, newly rauged from her toilette.“ 
My agony was undeſcribable. « But tell me honeſt- 
iv,” continued Sir Sidney, taking Iſabella's hand, and 
locking earneſtly at her, “ am I the firſt happy mor- 
tal, whoſe boldneſs produce. a ſu Tal ton vzhich made 
ti very 10fes faint with jealouſy ?“ 75 


A édo not coraprchend you,” ſo Iſabe lla, 
with a look half reprchenſive. 

« Come, come, this is affectation, ſaid my cou- 
fin: „ confeſs; has no mortal ever ſaluted that fair 
and Gouny cheek, beſides the preſuming Sir Sid- 
ney F” 

* None, replied Iſabella, « except my brother 
and Walfingham.” . 

« Braviſſma !” exclaimed * couſin; fairly 
owned, by all that's charming. Now I can account 
for Ainsforth's gloomy appearance. But do not fear 


me, my good fellow,” continued he, « I never will 
be your rival.“ | 


« My rival!” ca I ſharply ; for he had 


touched the chord which vibrated through my pak 
pitating heart“ 1A '” the idea was unſup- 
portable—Arrogant fool! thought I, doſt thou vain- 
iy imagine tha, af after years of 4 of enthuſiaſtic 
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C00, Se one” 1 ry of my life depends 

Wie? Ani at ti he: c3t And is the heart of 
Ifabelta i6 Cafuy won, that in a few ſhort hours a 
ſtranger ſhould tupplant me? 

« A truce to the ſpirit of chivalry, contlaned 
Sir Sidney Aubrey, “ for, by the lance of the re- 
nowned Sancho, I came not to ſupplant thee. Sleep 
in peace, my gallant Walſingham; 1 will never ſcat- 
ter thorns upon thy pillow.” 

« For Heaven's ſake drop this idle converſation,” 
cried Miſs Hanbury ; “ for Mr. Ainsforth ſeems in- 

clined to render himſelf perfectly ridiculous.” . 
| There was an air of haughty reprehenſion, a tone 
of cold contempt in her words and manner, which I 
had never, till that moment, witneſſed: 1 was mute 
with conſternation. 

« Well,” cried Sir Sidney, „ I have 4 heard 
that the moſt ſimple of God's creatures 1s a jealous 
lover; and I think the fact now ſo unqueſtionable, 
that I ſwear, from this hour, never to wear the 
chains of any mortal woman.” 

« You are right, Sir Sidney,” exclaimed I. „ The 
fex is made up of folly and caprice; vanity and the 
love of power are the predominant paſſions of the fe- 
male ſoul ; for theſe they will ſacrifice all the pureſt 
affections--all the bonds of friendſhip and ſociety: 
give a woman but the laurel of conqueſt, and the 
will trample without remorſe on all the buds of rea- 
_ fon and humanity.” 

« Hold ! hold !“ * Sir Sidney; © wo- 
man is a charming creature, provided ſhe has her 


way z a gentle affociate where the has the power to 


command; a kind friend where there is no proſpect 
of rivalry : and yet there is no living out of their ſo- 
ciety. Wherever I go, I make woman my compa- 
nion; whatever I meditate, I conſult a woman: in 
ſhort, when I abandon the ſex I mult ceaſe to live; 
for exiſtence will not be worth preſerving when wo- 
| man 


„„ 


man is forgotten. What fay you, my gallant cou- 
{fin ? am I not right?“ 
« I was once of your opinion, Sir Sidney,” ſaid 
I, gravely, at the ſame time fixing my eyes on Iſa- 
bella's countenance : 4 but ſuch is the frailty of human 
nature—ſuch the undefinable reſtleſſneſs of our paſ- 
ſions, that I am wholly changed—independent of 
the ſex's caprices, free, unſhackled as the wind.” 
Iſabella ſmiled, but it was the feeble triumph of a 
moment; a tear, a precious tear, which ſtarted from 
her reproving eve, would, had I been reaſonable, have 
repaid me for all I ſuffered. 
„Thou art wiſe,” cried Sir Sidney, ſhaking my 
hand; „ ther. fore accept the congratulations of a 
congenial ſpirit. I too once was conſtant ; I have 
for many months loved one woman; but I feel un- 
conquerable ſymptoms of a truant diſpoſition, _ 
fear that a new idol will very ſhortly be trium 
What would you ſay to me, if, after mage s So 
the beiles of France, the mountain nymphs of Swit-- 
zerland, and the love-inſpiring dames of luxurious 
Italy, I ſhould return hither to become the hermit of 
_ Glenowen ?” 
This queſtion, though addreſſed to me, was ac 
companied by a glance at Iſabella. © 
« Why the hermit?” inquired Miſs Hanbury.. 
| Does the pureſt paſſion of the ſoul deſerve to pe- 
| Triſh beneath the chilling garb of apathy ?” 
| Sir Sidney ſighed deeply—< Sweet inquirer !” an- 
ſwered he, « my deſtiny is ſorrow ! Therefore Wal- 
ſingham may be as wretched. as he will, he is ſure of 
2 companion in affliction.” 
Wie were interrupted by Lady Aubrey, who had: 
been ſtrolling along the park, and the canverſation. 


ba 
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SIR Sidney's vivacity pleaſed, at the ſame mo- 
ment that it flung me to the heart. I fancied tha: 
he had triſled with my feelings, through a conſcious 
ſuperiority which was the offspring of his mother's 
overbearing ſpirit. As ſoon as dinner was ended, 
during which Lady Aubrey's chilling auſterity kept 
the circle blent, Sir Sidney propoſed a ramble to- 
wards the mountams. „ Come, the evening breezcs 
are inviting, pretty Iſabella, faid he; „ we will yet 
Have a race before ſun-ſct : you know that you have 
promiſed to accompany me: Walſingham ſhall ſtay 
and make his court to my mother.” In an inſtant 
they were out of the room, and I heard them laugh 

as they croſſed the hall: I had not power to reply: 

Sir Sidney's words, as well as his manner, diſpleaſed 
and mortified me. © Make my court” to Lady Au- 
brey ! Heavens! what infamous degradation ! Shall 
I become a cringing fawning ſycophant? Is it not 
 Fufficiently humiliating, thought I, to relinquiſh Iſa- 
bella ? Shall I be the flave, as well as the dupe of 
my own paſhons ? The idea was but little-calculated 
to quell the fever which began to riot in my brain. 

I was the moſt unhappy of the human race; the 
Moſt perſecuted of mortals ! at leaſt I thought ſo. 

With an aching heart, and an indignant reſent- 
ment, I watched Iſabella and Sir Sidney as they 
| aſcended the mountain: I ſa them racing, and fro- 

licking, and playing a thouſand gambols. Lady Au- 
brey perſevered in a taciturnity which afforded me 
leiſure to be wretched. The objects of my atten- 
tion reached the ſummit of the mountain, and, by 
their deſcending on the oppoſite fide, I loſt fight of 
them entirely. My agitation became unſupportable, 
and, briefly taking leave of my aunt, I returned to 
the parſonage. Evening cloled, and neither Miſs 
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Hanbury nor my tutor made . e. 
did I walk to the end of the park, and as often re- 
turn to my chamber mortified and perplexed. I 
thought myſelf the mere make-game 
and a vain, exulting libertine. 0 
the very ſhadow of oppreſſion ; it 
_ agonizing z but oppreſſion from one + who 
his intancy been trained to offer inſult ; tutored to 
tyrannize; accuſtomed to conſider me as a dependant 
on his future kindneſs, and, in many inſtances 
triumphant over my inclinations, brought with it 
ſuch horrors, that ae de heap 
ſhades which were deſtined to follow them. 
While my boſom was endeavouring to ſubdue its 
conflicts, Mr. Hanbury entered my apartment. 
« Walſingham,” ſaid he, with a a and i 
ſive tone, ſomewhat tinctured with auſterity, & there 
3s a circumſtance of infinite importance, which calls 
for your immediate attention. | 
ſity of this communication, but 
ſign that which you can no longer poſleſs, withour 
pardon the expreſſion, diſhonouring yourſelf, and 
ſhigmarizing my family.” 
| The cold drops paced down my forchead. Mr. 
Hanbury pauſed. Proceed,“ ſaid I faintly, « I 
am prepared to meet my deſtiny, even though it 
ſhould deprive me of all that rendered life GH 
My quivering lips, which with difficult 
theſe words, my convulſed and agitated 2 
ed my tutor; and he replied, „Lou are 2 pre- 
pared, Walſingham; you deceive yourſelf ; collect 
all your reſolution, and we will decide upon this im- 
portaiit buſineſs to-morrow.” As he concluded theſe 
words, he quitted the chamber, and left me to ru- 
minate on the purport of his viſit. 
„ Stiginatizung his family! ſaid I, half Grade 
at the inſuit : « would an alliance with Iſabella ſo 
mark her with diſgrace ? What am I? Oh, or 
ture : 
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ture ! tell me, where lies the damning quality which 
renders me unworthy ? 1f in the centre of my breaſt, 
I will exterminate its very ſhadow. Yes, Iſabella 
I will reſign thee ! I will for ever obliterate the me- 
mory cf paſt hopes; become a fad and wretched 
exile, from thee, and from the world; and make 
this hear, this ambitious and fooliſh heart, do an 
eternal penance for its folly.” 
Midnight advanced, and no Iſabella appeared. Af 
ter many ſtruggles between pride and affection, I 
again repaired to Lady Aubrey's. How often did I 
= only to renew my path ! On approaching 
the houſe, I heard muſic; 1 entered the hall, where 
I found a number of the ruſtic neighbours aſſem- 
| bled and dancing; Sir Sidney was the partner of 
Miſs Hanbury. On my appearing in the gay and 
happy circle, my couſin ſmiled, and whiſpered ſome- 
thing to Iſabella. She looked earneſtly at me; my 
teatures bore evidence of my diſtreſs. The dance 
only conſiſted of eight couple, and Sir Sidney pro- 
poſed making < a merry night of it.” Theſe were his 


wor 
It ĩs already morning,” aid Lady Aubrey peeviſh- 

ty. 5 7 

„ So much the better,” exclaimed my couſin. 

The broad ſun ſhall. hold a torch to our revelry, 

and every individual ſhall partake of it. Mirth is the 

ſoul of ſociety z ws can but live our day; and if we 

can make it * ſpring, why ſhould we ever 
far cy it December? Pray forgive me, Walfingham,” 

| added he, bowing : © but your gloomy countenance 
ſuggeſted the idea.” 

. If learning wears ſo forbidding an aſpect, criad 


Lady Aubrey, 4 tis folly to be 8 A pedant is 


not fit for any thing in nature. 
« Pardon me, madam, ſaid I, in a half whiſper 3 
if you apply that name to me, I muſt deny the 


Lo” 
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e What is he good for?“ mquired Lady Aubrey. 
« To keep a ſecret,” anſwered I, ſternly; « and 
to correct unmerited contempt,” added my tutor, 
who had overheard us. Lady Aubrey was filenced 
by this rebuke, and the retroſpect of her adventure 
with Lord Linbourne afforded her food for rumina- 
tion, while it augmented her hatred towards me. 
It was in the month of June, and, as the night was 
ſultry, Sir Sidney propoſed ſupping, and renewing 
the dance aftet the party had taken refreſhment. At 
table he placed himſelf next to Iſabella: he talked 
to her with eaſy familiarity, and at intervals rallied 
me on my ſcholaſtic ſolemnity. Every tongue was 
_ laviſh in his praiſe, and Miſs Hanbury's attentions 
were unremitting. I obſerved them, and my ſuf- 
picions were confirmed reſpecting the ſubject of her 
brother's recent communication. 
The more | ſuffered from. inquietude, the more 
Lady Aubrey enjoyed my chagrin, and muttered 
_ coarſe remarks. 1 bond diſtinctly the words * in- 
gratitude,* and « envy;” ©« needy vagabond,” and 
« arrogant pedant.” I would have given worlds 
to have been on the ſummit of the higheſl precipice, 
from whence one ſtep might have hurled my feveriſh 
boſom fathoms down the terrible abyſs, never to throb 
The night appeared inſupportably tedious : at day- 
break, Sir Sidney propoſed one dance upon the lawn 
before the houſe. The ſun was juſt beginning to 
gild the tops of the mountains; the air was tem- 
perate; the dew ſpangled the turf; and the birds 
began to carol their wild notes from every branch 
of the ſurrounding woods. Ah, Roſanna | how 
like the progreſs of paſſion is the ſummer day! 1 
ſtole towards the portico; and while Sir Sidney was 
occupied in arranging the cloſe of the feſtival, wrote 
the following | e 1 


SONNET. 
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Slow ſail the vapours o'er the mount ain's creſt, 
Unveiling its blue head! The bluſhing ſky 
Flings on the dewy vale its rolcate dye, 

And morn appears by {miling Natn-: dreft ! 

Sweet is her breath, and green her ampl- veſt ; 

A thouſand minftrels round her Dotom fly; 
A thoutind zevhyrs breathe the balmy ſigh, 

And ſprinkle pertumes on her glowing breatt. 
So, in the dawn of love, all ſ-encs look gay; 

The check of her ador'd, out-tints the role ! 
Sweet is her balmy breath, as bus of May, 

The pulſe beats muſic, and the botom glows ; 
Our eyes with grateful rapture greet the day, 

Nor ſzes the ſtormy hour, which brings a world of woes. 


1 had ſcarcely finiſhed the laſt line, when Sir Sid- 


ney, whoſe vivacity was untiring, inſiſted that all the 
domeſtics of Glenowen ſhould join in the dance, and 


partake of the breakſaſt. The lads and laſſes 
ſhall be forthcoming,” ſaid he, “ and therefore the 


ſooner we arouſe them, the better. I will awaken 


the damſels; and if they do not obey the ſummons, 
they ſhall rue their diſobedience ; for every one that 
refuſes ſhall--have a kiſs from Walſingham.” 
Again the butt of ridicule ! the fool for idle jeſts 
and oblique ſarcaſms! I began to loſe all patience. 


The whole family was awakened, for the under-ſer- 


vants had been long ſleeping; Sir Sidney was maſter 
'of the ceremonies ; retreſhments were placed upon 
the lawn, and the dance recommenced, with increaſed 
numbers, and augmented gice. My couſin, with an 
inſulting {mile of triumph, again took If:211a's 
hand, and, with provoking malice, begged Icave to 


preſent me that of Mrs. Blagden. Age had nct im- 
proved her perſonal attractions, neither had time 


diminiſhed my rooted antipathy; yet I knew, that, 
to diſcover my humiliation would only be to increaſe 


Sir Sidney s merriment. I received my ſcowling 
partner, though with an ill grace, and we blunder-d 


down the dance together; Mrs. Blagden flouting and 
flouncing; 


— 


a 
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fiouncing; and I as melancholy as though I had been 


haſtening to execution. 


Sir Sidney continued to rally me on my penſive 
mood by a quotation from Milton, « A, beardleſs 
Cynic is the ſhame of Nature!“ I made no reply. 


„ Live and laugh, my man of learning,” continued 


he, „ for be aſſured, that pedantry is as unbecoming 
to youth, as a roſe-wreatli to the rigid ſeatures of an- 


tiquated virginity. Travel, Walſingham, travel; vi- 


Git the rich glow of a ſouthern hemiſphere, or you 


will freeze into a ſtatue, fit for nothing but to adorn 


your grandmother's monument.” 
The clamorous laugh which echoed round at the 
concluſion of this ſprightly admonition, was ſcarcely 


ſupportable, when Mr. Hanbury relieved my diſtreſs, 
by propoſing that we ſhould return to the parſonage. 
I did not reſent Sir Sidney's ill-timed pleaſantry, for 


I have ever ſhunned the querulous, vindictive ſpirit, 
which only mingles with ſociety to watch the moment 
of diſſenſion, and to poiſon the delicious intercourſe 
of friendſhip. Had not Iſabella been the object of my 


ſolicitude, Sir Sidney's vivacity would have enter- 
' tained me: but the proud mind ſhrinks from the 


Alighteſt touch of perſecution ; and the ſenſitive 


plant is not more feeble, more undefinably ſuſ- 
ceptible, than is the throbbing boſom of a nous 


A thouſand torments wait on love; 

The fight, the tcar, the anguiſh'd groan ? 
But he, who never learnt to prove 

A jealous pang has nothirg known ! 


For jealouſy, =ſupreme of woc! 
Nurs'd by diſtorted fancy's pow'r, 
Can round the heart bid mis'ry grow, | 
Which darkens, with the ling ring hour, 


While ſhadows, blanks to reaſomn's orb, 
In dread ſucceſſion haunt the brain! 
And paups,—that ev'ry pang abſorb, 
in wild, convullvg tuwuls reign, 

| As 
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At morn, t cve, the ſever burns, 

While phantoms tear the aching breaſt ; 
Day brings no calm, and night returns | 

i o mark m0 ſoothing hour of reſt. 


Nor, when the boſom's waſted fires 
Are all extinct, is ar; guiſh o'er ; 


For *. :/ fy, that nc'et expires, 
Still wounds, when / Lion lives no more, 


6H Ar. 1. 


ON the following morni "g Mr. Hanbury came 


early into my apartment; an 


tience of deſpair, I opened the converting abruptly ; 


I told him, 3 I had made up my mind to obey his 
wiſhes, and conjured him to act as he thought 
proper, without conſulting me further on the ſub- 


ject. 


ſaid Mr. Hanbury. 


« I cannot repent of that which you deem neceſ- 
fary,” anſwered 1, walking haſtily about my chamber, 


and perplexed, almoſt to madnels. 
« Let me conjure you to remember, that my ho- 
nour, and perhaps your future peace of mind, de- 


pend on the deciſion,“ continued my tutor; “ yet, 


believe me, Walſingham, if you lament the ſa- 
crifice, I thall never ceaſe to regret its propri- 
ety. ” 

„ Oh! do not add the miſeay of humiliation to 
the torture of neceſlity,” ſaid I with increaſed in- 


quietude; © leave me, my friend, my more than 


father ;-- leave me to ſtruggle agaiuiſ my adverſe 


fortune ; but I conjure you not to pity me. I ſtand 


ſelf- convicted; I look back with horror on my own 
infirmity. Heaven can bear witneſs, how fataily I 
*aus deceived; my ſenſes are awakened ; I confeſs 


the 


by his countenance, 
I was told the meaning of his viſit Unable to bear 
the trial that awaited me, and urged by the impa- 


« Are you ſure that you will notrepent hereafter?” 
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the propriety of your opinions, and am ready to 
adopt them. But mark me; the ſubject of this 
painful interview muſt, from this moment of 


hu- 
milia — acquieſcence, never be renewed: the me- 
my paſt folly muſt be buried, as ſhortly w 
milcries will be, a for, dearly as 
eſtimate your friendſhip ; ſtrongly as Iam — to 
vou by all the bonds of gratitude and affection, I 
{wear moſt ſolemnly never to bear reproach. Take 
back the precious treaſure, and leave me in filence to 


_ deplore that I have loſt it.” 


« Is the ſacrifice of ſuch impnrtance ?“ ſaid Mr. 
Hanbury. 

« God! what a queſtion l“ exclaimed I, _ 
ſuddenly towards him. « Is honour dear to man 
Is the vital air we breathe a part of our exiſtence ? 
Does the ſun nouriſh the embryo bloſſoms into life? 
What a queſtion ! But you trifle with my feelings, 
Mr. Hanbu Do not tempt me to forget the 


friendſhip which I owe you; do not teach me to 


curſe the hour which firſt gave me to your protection, 
do not ſuffer me to diſgrace my name with the baſe- 
neſs of ingratitude.” ?“ 

« If it were poſſible to ſuggeſt any idea that might 


reconcile my mind“ cried my tutor. 


« Hold !” interrupted I, graſping his arm, and 
looking ſternly at > aq « | will hear no more. If 


this diſtracting ſubject be again renewed, we part for 


ever. I charge you to fulfil your wiſhes ;—to gratify 


the heart of a deſigning woman ;---and to leave me 
to the fate which ſeems inevitable. At the conclu- 


ſion of theſe words, I ruſhed from his preſence, and, 


with a freſh load of anguith on my mind, haſtened to 


Glenowen. 
On entering the manor-houſe 1 n new . 
tor 3 Colonel Aubrey, the uncle of Sir Sidney, the 


long neglected brother of the deceaſcd Sir Edward. 


Iſabella, Mr. Hanbury, and myſelf, were invited to 


dine 
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dine with him; and, though I was not eager to re- 
new the humiliations of the preceding evening, I 
could not with propriety decline the invitation. All 
the pride of my heart was called into action for this 
trial of its fortitude; doomed to behold the object 


of my affe ſtions, for the firſt time fince ſhe had con- 


ſigned io me complete deſpair z deſtincd to meet a 


rival, whom from my infancy I had been taught to 


hate; ſubjected to the infolence and ſcorn of an 
_ inexorable relation; my perplexities were infinite: 
but the haughty ſpirit oſ my ſoul ſuſtained me under 
the accumulated preſſure of vexations; and, at the 
appointed hour, I repaired to dinner. . 
My aunt had never been a favourite of Colonel! 


Aubrey's ; and fince the birth of Sir Sidney, all in- 


tercourſe between them had wholly ſubſided. She 
had uniformly endeavoured to eſtrange them from 
each other, by repreſenting the early life of her ne- 

glected kinſman, as ſtigmatized with profligacy and 


blackened by ingratitude towards the, deceaſed Sir ; 
Edward. Colonel Aubrey had ferved with diſtin- 


guiſhed reputation, but his fortune was unequal to 


is neceſſities, and his generoſity had long ſet econo- 


my at defiance. He was between thirty and f 


years of age, well-looking, frank, liberal, and unaf- 


fected. He had paſſed his life in a camp, and was ſtill 
unmarned. | 


At the ſiege of Gibraltar in the year 1781, Colonel 


Aubrey had been ſeverely wounded. His health was 


alſo impaired by long ſervice ; and, his regiment 
being ſtill in that fortreſs, he had obtained leave of 


abſence, in hopes that change of climate might in 
time reſtore him. He had paſſed fix months in 
London, where the beſt medical aid, united with 


his own urbanity of temper, had ſo far completed his 


cure, that one month at Bath was deemed ſufficient for 
his perfect recovery. MD 


From 
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From the courteous and over-aCted attentions of 
Lady Aubrey, during dinner, it was evident that 
ſhe was a ftranger to the worldly ſituation of her 

As ſoon as the deffert was placed upon the 
table, ſhe began to expatiate on the great wealth of 


her ſon, and its vaſt accumulation during his mi- 


nority. © For his ſake,” ſaid ſhe, I have conſented 
to bury myſelf in Switzerland, and to live upon my 


ever bore the name.” 
As I am the pooreſt!” interrupted Colonel 
Aubrey. 
„ You have fame, to compenſate for the want of 
fortune and a title,” ſaid my aunt, with a ſarcaſtic 
imile appropriate to the obſervation. 
« Then he has that, which is more enviable than 


either!” cried Sir Sidney, ſhaking his uncle's hand 


with the moſt amiable cordiabty. 5 
« Pſhaw !” exclaimed Lady Aubrey, “ you talk 


like a child ;. fame is no bad recommendation for a 


ſoldier, but I believe you would hardly be ſuch an 


embecile as to exchange your ſolid eſtate for his airy 
reputation. 92 5 


b Indeed, madam, replied Colonel * 
+ hace Is tne wad wack in your afſertion ! All m 


poſſeſſions are merely air, and I am the camelion 


tined to live on it, unleſs my nephew has a little more 
generoſity than your ladyſhip; for, to tell you the 
plain truth, I came hither to borrow money.” 

Lady Aubrey's face ſuddenly changed colour, 


| while her eyes aſſumed a broader circle, and her 
whole frame ſtiffened with aſtoniſhment. A nod of 


encouragement from Sir Sidney inſpired his uncle 


with new reſolution, and he continued ;S 
lm a poor ſoldier, my * 4 28 
heir: TI have a narrow income; 


heart! He may live to enjoy the ſubſtantial ple . c 


ſures of the . while I am fighting for * the 


bubble 
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bubble reputation ;” therefore, as it is the firſt time 
I ever condeſcended to borrow, and, probably, the 
laſt that your ladyſhip will be induced to lend, you 
may as well conclude the buſineſs without wound- 
ing my pride, or diſtreſſing the humanity of Sir Sid- 
ney.” 5 
« And pray, Sir,“ cried Lady Aubrey, « where 


are my feelings, that they are not to be conſult- 


ed ?” 

„ Bring them into court, for they appear to be 
aliens, cried Sir Sidney, „ and we will examine 
them. If they can produce evidence that will acquit 


your heart, mother, I will adore them as the very ef- 


ſence of philanthropy.” wm 
Nou are haſty in your deciſions,” cried my aunt, 
fidgeting on her chair, and growing crimſon with ill- 
humour. | — 
« Colonel Aubrey renewed his petition. “ Time 


is on the wing,” ſaid he, „and I muſt join the 


_ regiment ; Heaven knows when we ſha). unite again. 


A Spaniſh ſix-pounder would {cttie all my debts of 


honour; but that I cannot ftoop to accept ſuch 


à favour from an enemy.” — Sir Sidney's coun- 


tenance was agitated in the extreme. 
4 A very modeſt requeſt,” replied Lady Aubrey. 
„I believe you are the firſt man that ever had the ef- 


frontery to borrow money at the moment when he was 


going to loſe his life.” | 
„Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Sir Sidney, riſing 
from table to conceal his emotion. : 


« And pray, Colonel Aubrey, what recompence 
is my ſon to expect ſor his generolity ? inquired my 


aunt, gravely, 


« 'The recollection that I did my duty,” replied Sir 


Sidney, „that I had the ſupreme felicity of ſerving a 


gallant fellow, whaſe name will be revered when mine 
is forgotten.“ 
1 « Bravo !“ 


— — — _ . VAT a 


0 


| 
| 


pulſe which Sir Sidney's 


. 
a Dae ” exclaimed l, —— while my 


heart, forgetful of its own ſorrows, glowed with ad- 


mirat ion. 


« See, mother,” cried Sir Sidney, „ we can 


thaw even the icy boſom of the philoſophic Walſing- - 


ham ” 


« And, pray, who required his comment ?” ſaid 
Lady Aubrey happy in having an 1 to un- 
burthen the nge that ſwelled 1 
« When dependants preſume to dictate, 3 
of condition becomes indeed a ſnadow. But let me 
aſk you, Colonel, ſince the matter has gone ſo 


far, what may be the ſum which you wiſh to bor- 


row ?” 

« Three thouſand pounds. * : 

« A mere bagatelle !“ exclaimed Sir Sidney 3 
« you ſhall have it.” 

« By what right?“ vociferated Lady Aubrey. 

« 'The right, by which virtue * the partici- 
pation of Fortune's favours, anſwered my couſin. 

I roſe abruptly from table; admiration of his con- 


duct ſtruck with electrie force to the centre of my 


heart. I put forth my hand, to meet his; when 
Miſs Hanbury exclaimed, « Angelic being!“ Her 
words arreſted my arm, and and chilled the glowing im- 

generoſity had awakened ; 
I could have idolized - bu mind, which, ſpurning the 
baſe trammels of ſelf-intereſt, dared act fo nobly ! 
But I could not bear to hear ſuch an eulogium from 


the mouth of Iſabella. 


As the evening ſky began to redden, we repaired 
to the park, en Jofing hour being ſerene, and the 


breezes having cooled the atmoſphere. Colonel 
Aubrey walked with Mr. Hanbury, his ſiſter, and 
myſelf ; while Sir Sidney loitered behind in ſerious 
converſation with his mother, and by the tones of his 


voice evidently expoſtulating with her on the ſubject 
of his uncle's viſit. She ſeemed inexorable. We 
| * 
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rambled about till twilight : Sir Sidney was unre- 
mitting in his attentions to his gallant relation. As 
the weſtern glow began to ſhut in, and we were de- 
ſcending the path from the ſummit of a mountain, 
Colonel Aubrey ſtopped abruptly : l once thought 


this a beautiful proſpect !” ſaid he, ſighing as he con- 
templated the rich domains of Glenowen. 


« And I lament that you ſhould have cauſe to 


contemplate it with a ſigh,” interrupted Sir Sidney. 


« But Fortune is an envious jade, and eternally at 


war with juſtice !” 


His countenance, as he uttered theſe words, aſ- 


ſumed a degree of expreſſion which I had never be- 


fore witneſſed : a tear ſtarted from his eye; and his 


features became more touching than vivacity ever 
could have made them. We returned to ſupper ; my 
couſin was penſive and melancholy during the re- 


mainder of the evening: he availed himſelf of every 


opportunity to converſe with his uncle: his voice 
was low, but his manner was encrgetic : Lady 
Aubrey was reſtleſs and impatient, till the hour ar- 
rived when the party ſeparated. | 


CHAP. XX. 


I RETURNED to the parſonage abſorbed in me- 
ditation. Sir Sidney's conduct only ſerved to render 


the pangs of jealouſy more acute than ever. She can- 
not do otherwi!: than love him! thought J. He is 
too generous, too exquiſitely worthy, not to impreſs 
tue female heart with admiration bordering on ido- 


latry! Fully convinced of this opinic 1, during the 


whole of the following morning I ſhunned Ifabella 3 
for 1 dreaded to hcar her utter thoſe ſentiments 


with which the liberal Sir Sidney mipired eva 7 


brfom. 
There was a frankneſs about Colonel Aubrey, 


which ſeemed the promiucnt feature of his mind. 


The 


„ 
The jocoſe, yet feeling manner in which he unfolded 


his neceſſities, diſplayed an ingenuouſneſs of cha- 


racter, which convinced me, more than ever, that 
truth, in all the varying paths of life, is beautiful and 
faſcinating. I would have made a pilgrimage to the 
fartheſt part of the creation, could my journey have 
rendered the moſt trifling benefit to ſuch a man. The 
contraſt he preſented when compared with Lady Au- 
brey, ſpread ſuch deformity over all her mental fea- 
tures, that the contemplative eye turned from them 
with abhorrence. To become the idolator of virtue, 
let the pupil of nature explore the labyrinths of vice. 


_= need only be known, to be ſhunned and de- 


1 couſin invited the ſame party to dinner on the 
following day. Lady Aubrey had pleaded indiſpoſi- 


tion the whole morning, as the cauſe of remaining in 


her chamber; though her motives originated in her 
determination to avoid Colonel Aubrey. Sir Sidney 
received us before dinner, and I ſtill remarked that 
caſt of thought, which had ſo ſuddenly checked his 


vivacity on the preceding evening. The contraſt 
which his penſive manner preſented in —— 


with his former flow of animation, was too 1 


to paſs unobſerved, even by an indifferent eye; but 
to mine that looked towards my couſin's conduct, as 


the taliſman which inluenced all its proſpects—which 
bade it ſee che dawn of returning hope, or pour the 


ſtarting tear at the anticipation of deſpair, the ſmall- 


eſt change was of infinite importance. 


At table, Lady Aubrey was more than uſually 


haughty ani reſerved, as if to check the importuni- 
ties kick ſhe expected on the former ſubject. A 
cold and general ſalutation when ſhe entered the din- 
ing room, indicated that frozen avarice which placed 


a {hicid before ber heart to repel the gentle touches of 


pity and benevolence. Living only for herſelf, ſhe 


knew no throb of ſymp: athy for thoſe who, with 


more 


K — — — 
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move virtue, were leſs happy ; while under the plau- 
NET er object, ſhe de- 
nied the commiſcrating ſigh to all the reſt of the 


creation. 
| At dinner Lady Aubrey renewed the ſu of the 
former debate, but in 2 
hearer anticipated her deciſion. After placing herſelf 
in an attitude of ceremomous rigidity, and ſettling 
every feature by the rules of repulſive form, ſhe 
the important buſineſs. 
« 1 have born thinking,” cried Lady A „ad- 
herſelf to the brave petitioner, your 
very ridiculous requeſt ; and really, upon mature 
conſideration, wholly diveſted of prejudice, I do not 
feel juſtified in robbing Sir Sidney, W 
dinate extravagance.” 
« Suppoſe my nephew conſents to the ſacrit 
ſaid Golonel Aubrey, en Gs, t 
1 which was felt by every one pre- 
Mm Your nephew, Sir,“ continued my aunt, © is 
not capatle ot } ng i» 2 manor 0 ne Gran 


ever induce me to violate, never while I live, to do 
what is abſurdly called a good-natured action.“ 
« Horrible, ſelf-intereſted woman !”” cried Mr. 
Hanbury, who ſat next to me at the lower end of the 
table. 
Lady Aubrey procee ded— Three chouſand pounds, 
22 Colonel, is a ſum of great 
magnitude: Sir Sidney has had to rebuild the manor- 
houſe, and my loſſes, when the old manſion was con- 


| ſumed, were very conſiderable. We have likewiſe 


to provide for Walſingham, who myſt ſome way or 
other be ſet forward in the world, for he cannot 

ſtarve 3 and you have perhaps heard that he has no 
mms 6 | 
« Never 


with rage and indignation ; « I believe, 


** 
b ——— 


„„ 


« Never till · this moment, replied Colonel Au- 
brey ; © but 1 believe that your ladyſhip is miſtaken 
in the eſtimate of Mr. Ainsforth's fortune; he has 
proſpects which place him far above want, and the 
means to live, — the reach of oſtentation.” 

Lady Aubrey ſmiled; it was the ſmile of ſcepti- 
ciſm; Sir Sidney's agitation was viſible. 

„ 1 ſhall be glad to hear Mr. Ainsforth relinquiſh 
his expectations from me,” ſaid my aunt; © for _ 
ven knows, I have uſes enough fin my money, be- 
ſides beſtowing it on poor relatiens.” 

„ Then your wiſhes ſhall be gratified, b 
ſaid I, ſomewhat impatiently ;  6& 42 from this hour, 
I relinquiſh my claim in favour of one who is more 


entitled to your friendſhip.” 


« Your claim!” N Lady Au 


ir, you will 
find ſome difficulty in relinquiſhing that which you 


never poſſeſſed. Had you ever any reaſon to Hope for 


a proviſion for me ?” 5 
Never !” anſwered I, with a ſigh whi ch I could 
not ſuppreſs : „ and yet, had your heart been gifted 


with the throb of human feeling had you been more 


like my angelic mother, and leſs eſtranged from 
every characteriſtic of your reſpected father —I 3 


have owned my claims, and had them readily ac- - 
| knowledged; but my pride will never yield to aſſert : 
chat propinquity which would only ſerve to ſligmatiae 


my nature. | 
« One would think,” cried Lady Aubrey, « that 
you: had been taught humility by living ſo long on the 
of Mr. Hanbury, who, I am ſorry to per- 


ceive, has only poiſoned your EY by raiſing your 


expectations above your fortune.” 
« My fortune will always be equal to my expec- 


tations, madam,” ſaid I, riſing from table and ad- 


vancing towards the door; „ for 1 was taught to feel 


long fince how far I hon ar” — upon your kindneſs. 
Ver. | Time 
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Time has neither exhilarated my hopes nor augmented 

my vanity : ] know that I muſt exerciſe my faculties ; 

for I never will debaſe my feelings by flattering the 
unworthy.” : 

___«« Inſolent beggar !” exclaimed my aunt. 


« Ungenerous woman!” interrupted Colonel Au- 


brey; © he ſhall not want your friendſhip; I will 
adopt him; he ſhall have a ſoldier's fortune; I will 
give him a commiſſion in my regiment, and we will 
—— ſeek death or proſperity together: for may 
I be diſgraced, if ever I withdraw my protection on 
this fide the grave. | 5 


« And I will be your companion,” added Sir Sid- 


ney, riſing abruptly from table. 
„ Yeu enter the army!” cried Lady Aubrey. 


« Why not, madam ?”” replied my couſin; « is it 


not better to periſh than to live the ſlave of avarice ? 
My heart is burſting with compunction; I feel that 


I am infamous! Colonel Aubrey,” continued Sir 


Sidney, „I muſt ſpeak with you in private.” 
The 
 Ifabella flew towards the door, and ſnatching Sir 
Sidney's hand, conjured him to return. He ſuffered 


himſelf to be led back to his mother's chair, ſcarcely 


knowing by whom he was conducted. He was con- 
vulſed with agitation ; he trembled, grew pale, and, 
in the anguiſh of his heart, curſed his untoward for- 
tune which deſtined him to be the victim of a ſordid 
parent. Lady Aubrey in a few minutes began to re- 
vive; her countenance was eagerly inquiſitive; ſhe 


looked earneſtly round, but her meaning was a myſ- 
tery. Sidney,“ faid ſhe, with a tremulous and 


agitated voice, command your fortune, obey the 
dictates of your heart; but recall your raſh and un- 


Madam, I crave your pardon,” replied Sir Sid- 


ney, „ but you who taught me to be unfeeling muſt 


y roſe to quit the room, and Lady Aubrey 
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not 1 me. Both Heaven and yourſelf can 
witneſs that I am not raſh : I have been patient, even 
to my own diſhonour.—You are my mother, and as 
ſuch I am willing to reſpect you; but nature will 
revolt, when perſecution wrings the heart; and even 


a parent's rights loſe their inſtinctive powers, when 


tyranny takes place of reaſon and affection.” 

Lady Aubrey's agitation increaſed with every word 
Sir Sidney uttered, till the roſe and retired to her 
chamber 


: In half an hour Mrs. Blagden delivered a letter to 


Colonel Aubrey, containing a draft for the ſum he 


requeſted, and an apology for not appearing, on 
account of indiſpoſition. In the courſe of the day 
I made a ſerious propoſal to accompany Colonel Au- 


brey on his return to Gibraltar; Sir Sidney implored 
me to relinquiſh the idea; repeated the warmeſt pro- 
feſſions of friendſhip, and aſſured me that, if I would 
remain at Glenowen, I ſhould ſhare his fortune: 1 


thanked him, but declined the offer. A fortnight 


_ paſſed, and nothing material happened. 


Colonel Aubrey, notwithſtanding my readineſs to 
accede to his propoſal, would not ſuffer me to decide 
raſhly on an event which might form the main ſpring 


of every future action. He was ſenſible that my ex- 


Ctatious were few, and my proſpects clouded ; he 

w that all my hopes depended on the caprice of a 
proud, vindictive woman, whoſe mind was contami- 
nated by avarice, and at the ſame time devoted to of- 
tentation. He conſidered my ardent deſire to enter 


a profeſſion which is always dazzling to a young 


mind, as the offspring of pique rather than thc reſult 
of diſpaſhonate retiection. Mr. Hanbury united in 
diſlaading me from my purpoic: he had ever wiſhed 


me to ſtudy divinity ; he felt a philanthropic repug- 


nance to the purſuit of ſanguinary warfare, and never 


heard the exultations of a victory, without heaving 


a ſigh for the miſeries of the vanquithed. I had for 
|S ER ſeveral 
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ſeveral days abſented myſelf from the manor-houſe, 

when I again urged him to ſanction Colonel Aubrey s 
propoſal; he ſhuddered—while I pleaded the ambi- 
tion of a warm and youthful boſom, where every vein 
panted for independence. Iſabella was preſent during 
our -converſation ; ſhe ſeemed tenderly intereſted in 
my fate, and eagerly ex preſſed her hopes that I would 
relinquiſh my project. Conſider, Walſingham, 
* with a tone at once earneſt and impreſlive, 
« your charming couſin has offered you a home, a 
ſweet aſylum, here at Glenowen.—You were once 
fond of this mountain ſolitude ; the deepeſt ſhade, 
n had charms for your con- 
ive 1 why are you changed? In 


oo ett fate they loſt. their wonted attrac- = 


tlons !“ ; 
„ Tfabella, is it you who aſk this barbarous queſ- 
tion ?” faid I, while the beating of my heart ſcarcely 
allowed my tongue the power of utterance. « Can 
LES the friend of Sir Sidney 
A * 

« What ſhould prevent you ?” cried Iſabella ſmil- 
ing; „ with ſuch a companion you cannot fail to be 
bpb! for — he goes, felicity muſt fol- 


« Are theſe your Kiemen, Iſabella?“ ſaid I, 

with emotion which I could no longer ſtifle: « is it the 
wretched, the diſtracted Walſingham whom you 

would humble by making him dependent on the ob- 
 JeRt of your affeCtions ? Spare me, I conjure you, 
ſpare me the pang of conſcious degradation ; let not 
the pupil of your brother ſtoop to the * of 
diſhonour. “ 
„ Compoſe your mind, my dear Walfin 
interrupted Mr. Hanbury, « and diveſt it of > 
ſombre prejudice which early events have but too 
deeply rooted; Sir Sidney * tha deſerves that you 
ſnould think kindly of him: his n the gene- 


roſity 
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roſity of his nature, ſhould intereſt you by congeni- 
ality, and place you beyond the reach of obligation; 
You mult remain with us; you mult be the friend, 
the aſſociate of this noble, this accompliſhed kinſ- 
man.” 

« Periſh the thought!” ex claimed I. « Under 
all the horrors of approaching cvents, this ſpot would 
be a ſcene of torture, which my fortitude would 
ſhrink at. 


« Every ſpot which Sir Sidney inhabits muſt 8 3 
terreſtrial paradiſe ! * cried Iſabella. | 


I was almoſt frantic—I could but faintly articu- 
late « I will depart.” 


I paſſed the remainder of the evening in ſtrolling 
a the ſkirts of the mountains with my tutor. We 
_ converſed inceflantly on the inhumanity of Lady Au- 
brey, and Mr. Hanbury's praiſes of Sir Sidney were 
_ unbounded : « He is a great favourite of Iſabclla's,” 
_ ſaid he, and I fear that ſhe is . 
him already than is conſiſtent with the ſafety of her 
repoſe. - My breath was almoſt loſt as he uttered 
theſe words ; I had not power to make the {lighteſt 
3 he continued ——< Though Sir Sidney is, 

Mr amiable, I cannot help trembling, 
11 the perils which ſeem in ſtore for Iſa- 
bella. You | I dare not caution her upon the ſubject; 
ſuch a proceeding would beſpeak an unworthy fuſpi- 
cion of his honour, and awaken that pride in far 
boſom, which would wholly deprive me of its confi- 
dence.” 

1 Perhaps you are miſtaken,” {aid J fai 

« Walſingham, replied Mr. Hanbury, « I am 
the ſtudent of nature; I have long read the book of 
human life, traced its dark and intricate pages, ex- 
Plored the characters it delincates, and cannot be de- 
ceived by ſo young a novice. But even ſuppoſing I 
were leſs harp-ſighted, I have proofs, inconteſtable 
proofs, that Sir Sidney 1 is alover.” 


H 3 * tru 
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« T truſt not 1ſabella's !” cried I eagerly. 

© J have reaſon to believe that ſhe is the objecl of 8 
his affeQion,” ſaid Mr. Hanbury. | 

« He is too gay, too volatile, to cheriſh a ſerious 
paſhon,” cried | haſtily, dreading to hear the fiat of 
my deſtiny, and expecting to be convinced of what 
I feared to know—*® He cannot, he docs not love.” 

« He has learnt at leaſt how to paint a lover's ſor- 
row's, replied my tutor, at the ſame time taking a 
folded paper from his pocket. I trembled—a cold 
and numbing horror ſeemed to freeze my heart—« If 
Sir Sidney loves Iſabella— ſaid I. 

« Hear what he writes, znterenptod Mr. Han- 
_ bury, opening the paper, and OY the con- 
tents. 


© many are the pangs and keen the woes 
Which lovers* tender hearts are Goom'd to feel, 
When ſighs, half check'd, the timid griefs reveal, 
Seeking, in van, to paint what 2 we! 


M hen pulſes throb with agonizi 
| Which tears, unbidden tears, N to nt 
Falling, like midnight dews, unſeen, that ſteal | 
To gem with icy drops the dying roſe. 
The rote ſhall live, when o'er the eaſtern 
Retuzr:.ing morn her yellow veil ſhall ſp read; 
But when ſhall blighted paſſion — to w cep! ? 
On «aching hearts what beam ſhall rapture ſhed ? 
When ſhall the Jover's eye-lids cloſe in * 
Save in the long, laſt ſlumber of the dead! 


Is was mute with aſtoniſhment; Mr. Hanbury | 
ſmiled : „ This is Sir Sidney's hand-writing,” ſaid 
he; and I think the ſubject at leaſt evinces that your 
young and volatile couſin can fee] what he de- 

= » © 

« Give me the ha Laid I, « and leave me to 
diſcover whether or not they are Sir Sidney's. Where | 

did you find them? | 

« T had them from Iſabella,” replied Mr. Hanbury ; 


« ſhe found them between the leaves of a book ** 
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ſhe borrowed from Lady Aubrey 's library.“ My 
| breaſt was conſiderably relieved; l breathed more 
freely, and endeavoured to treat the matter with in- 
difference. « They are merely a tranſlation ; they 
are not my couſin's compoſition,” ſaid I; « they 
bear evident traits of that romantic tenderneſs which 
diſtinguiſhed the Italian pocts ; the offspring of theſe 
cold and petrifying regions knows not how to feel, 
or to deſcribe the genuine effuſions of a lover's mind.” 
Alas, Roſanna ! how plainly did my palpitating. bo- 
ſom contradict the aſtertion |! „ . 
« How will you convince yourſelf?“ ſaid Mr. 
Hanbury. : 
« ] will queſtion Sir Sidney, anſwered I, « but 
with ſuch cautious delicacy, as ſhall neither offend, 
nor excite ſuſpicion. The repoſe and honour of your 
ſiſter demand a ſpeedy explanation; if Sir Sidney's 
motives are thoſe of honourable love, there can be 
no impediment to his avowal, and Iſabella's felicity.”? 
Mr. Hanbury, after ſome moments of heſitation, 
conſented to relinquiſh the paper; and I panted ea- 
gerly for an opportunity which was to decide the im- 
portant queſtion. e 


CHAP. XXI. 


DURING che remainder of the evening I ſtudi- 
oully avoided meeting Iſabella. She did not return 
from Lady Aubrey's till the cloſe of twilight, and as. 
ſoon as I heard her approaching the parſonage, | haſ- 
tened to my chamber. Sir Sidney had accompanied 
| her along the park; at the end of the garden 1 heard 

him wiſh her „ a pleaſant evening with the amiable 
Walſingham.“ My blood foamed in every vein : his 
ironical expreſſion appeared little leſs than a new in- 
| Cult: ſhe thanked him; I heard them whiſper, and I 
beheld her, by the light of the moon, tripping, with 
more than uſual gaiety, _ the garden. She ſung 
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an air which Sir Sidney had taught her the preced- 
ing evening; every note penetrated my heart, and 
tue hours, till diy-break, were paſſed in agony. 
Early in the morning I roſe from my pillow, 
weary with the mental confiicts of the night; and 


haſtened to the manor-houſe : the firſt perſon I met 


in the park was Sir Sidney Aubrey: I watched his 
countenance, and thought it was agitated by the con- 
ſciouſneſs of duplicity: I could ſcarcely ſuppreſs my 
rage; wy limbs ſhook with convulſive torture; my 


heart throbbed with indignation : he was confuſed; _ 
his voice faultered, as he addreſſed me; we turned 


back, and procecded together towards the houſe. 
Not a ſyllable paſſed on either fide till we came to 
the library door, which opened on the park; I dart- 
ed forward; Sir Sidney ſtopped abruptly on the 
threſhold ; i obſerved his chink turn pale, and invo- 
luntarily muttered, © Daſtardly hypocrite !* He ruſh- 
ed by me into the room, and throwing himſelf on a 
ſofa, exclaimed, © It ſhall terminate, by Heavens 
at ſhall terminate. The fatal ſeoret ſhall be unfolded, 


and I will difſemble no longer.” He roſe haſtily; 


he rung the bell ; a ſervant entered; Sir Sidney de- 
manded, « Where is Lady Aubrey ?” 


« In her chamber, not yet dreſſed,” was the an- 


wer. | 0 

* Send Blagden to inform her,” continued my 
couſin, with a voice low and inarticulate, * that ſhe 
{hall fee me in a few minutes.” 


He was quitting the library, when I caught his 


arm and detained him: “ Sir Sidney, I requeſt you 


to ſtay a moment; I have ſomething which I think 
belongs to you,” ſaid I ſternly ; « are you conſcious 
of having loſt any thing? Recollect, —be brief, be 


candid.” 


v Alas! too conſcious am I, Walfingham, that 1 


have loſt a treaſure which wealth cannot recover : I 


have 


. 


have loſt my tranquillity of mind !” replied Sir Sid- 


ney. 
* I have a paper which I believe is yours, ſaid I, 
at the ſame time unfolding the ſonnet. 

« Keep it, replied Sir Sidney, reddening to 
ſcarlet, and attempting to eſcape. I ſtill graſped his 
arm. „ Walſingham, continued he, “ let go your 


hold; you know not what you do; this conduct 


may prove fatal 


« deſy my fate, Sir Sidney; you have deſtroyed 
my every hope of happineſs,” anſwered I with a 
tremulous tone which betrayed the poignancy of my 
feelings. Still he ſtruggled to break from me, and 
ſtill I held his arm. „ I wiſh to talk with you on 


| buſineſs of importance I have much to ſay, and to 


explain,” continued I, “ reſpecting Iſabella.“ He 
ſtarted— the colour forſook his cheek, and the fluſh 


of confuſion was ſucceeded by the paleneſs of def- 


pair. 


« Of Iſabella! Do you with to ſpeak of Iſabella? 


Oh, Walſingham ! have a care,” ſaid he 3 « this is 


a momentous criſis] you are not conſcious to what 


peril you expoſe me; 2 know not how ſenſibly 
yo 


alive this heart is, whi u ſeek to torture; but if 
you will be heard, I conjure you to be brief. 'The 
miſeries of life may terminate, before the triumph 
of guilt is yet completed. Do you love Iſabella?“ 

« Better than life, anſwered I. 

«« Then I am wretched,” replied Sir Sidney. 5 

„ Did you write theſe lines?“ ſaid J, ing 
him the verſes which I had received from Mr. Han- 
bury. a | | | 
: I did—I cannot deny them they are mine 


the effuſions of my heart, anſwered my couſin, with 


a voice ſcarcely audible. « Oh, Waitngham ! if you 


knew the fatal ſecret that wrings my boſom, you 


would not condemn, but pity me.“ 
« I know, too well 1 know the ſeeret which you 
— 8 C2: Got 
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cannot veil, by art, or by diſſimulation,” ſaid I, quit- 
ting my hold, and walking haſtily about the library. 

„ How am I to comprehend your words?“ cried 
Sir Sidney; © have you diſcovered that,—that,—” 
„ That you love,” ſaid J. 

« Whom ?” cried my couſin, interrupting me. 

4 Iſabella. : ” 

Sir Sidney ſmiled convulſively ; he endeavoured to 
ſpeak, but could not; he graſped my hand; every 
feature diſplayed unutterable agitation. At this mo- 
ment Colonel Aubrey Fi wow the room; Sir Sidney 
darted by him, and I ſtood like a ſtatue, petrified 

by conſternation. 
c Which way does the battle turn now?“ ex- 
claimed Colonel Aubrey; © this is a new and ſtrange 
kind of warſare ; the victor flies, and the vanquiſhed 
remains maſter of the field ! Sir Sidney whizzed by 
me like a cannon-ball, and you look as heart-ſick and 
ghaſtly, as though you were mortally wounded !” 

« I ara indeed!” anſwered I; „ wounded to my 
heart's innermoſt receſſes. Sir Sidney has added a 
Ek to the chain of my misfortunes, which weighs 
me down and overwhelms my ſenſes. Yet I muſt 
bear it. Perdition ! why muff I bear it? Sir Sidney 
is but a mortal; I am a man; what are his claims 
to Iſabella ? Fortune! And is the idol of my affec- 
tions a miſerable venal wretch, whoſe charms are to 
be bartered at the altar of avarice ? Will the adventi- 

_ tious gifts of chance preponderate in the ſcale, againſt 
the ſuperior rights of truth, and long- proved attach- 
ment? Oh God! can Iſabella fo far forget her own 
perfections, as to beſtow the treaſures of her mind 
upon a ſtranger ? a gay, capricious, trifling libertine ! 
Impoſſible 1 She never ſhall be his; he ſhall die, be- 
fore I wiil patiently relinquiſh tle only hope, the 
only treafure that ſweetens life.“ 

4 This is madneſs }” exclaimed Colonel Aubrey; 
« yotking lets than the moit unnatural bg! 

*. 


(I 


Miſs Hanbury loves Sir Sidney Aubrey, and is hs 
loved by him, you cannot violate the laws of reaſon, 
by an act of deſperation ſo unjuſtiſiable. You fay 
that Iſabella is dear to you, and yet for the gratifica- 
tion of a ſelfiſh paſſion you would deſtroy her hap- 
pineſs eternally.” 

His words awoke reflections, till then ſubdued oy 
the conflicts of my mind. Deſtroy the happineſs of 
Ifab-lla f The idea eletrified my heart. I quitted 
the library, and walked haſtily on the lawn which 
led to the park. I was and diſtracted. Co- 
lonel Aubrey followed me. The big drops paced 
down my forehead, when Iſabella came forth from 
the wood, and flew towards us. Never did ſhe 
pear half ſo lovely! The wind had diſhevelled her 
beautiful hair; exerciſe had deepened the ſoft tints 
of her complexion, and her eyes ſparkled with liquid 
luſtre ! Her firſt inquiries were after Sir Galney. My 
miſery was undeſcribable. ; 
„ Walſingham, ſaid ſhe, « you ſeem unwell ; 
has any | thing diſtreſſed you? Have you ſeen your 
couſin ?” 

Colonel Aubrey glanced ſignificantly towards me; 
his looks augmented my humiliation. Iſabella pro- 
cecded towards the library, and we followed. 

There was an inquietude about Miſs Hanbury, that 
confirmed my ſuſpicions. more ſtrongly. than ever. 
_ How eaſy is it, at the ſame moment, to love, to 

hate, to pity, and to deſpiſe ! What ſhadows do we 
conjure up to fright our reaſon from the tranſient 
gleam of happineis, which is ſo icantily allowed 
us !—While 1 was eagerly occupied in watching Iſa- 
| beila's looks and actions, Sir Sidney returned. She: 
inſtantly transferred all her attentions; and addreſſed 
to him a thouſand trifling queſtions, which he an- 
iwerecd 10 incohereutly, that the, at length, remark- 
cd it, and rallied him on his melancholy humour. 
Hi; whole foul ſeemed ablorhed in gloomy meclita- 

tion; 
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tion; his eyes were alternately directed towards Miſs 
Hanbury and myſelf. My fituation was perplexing 
in the extreme : I had not reſolution to quit the h- 
brary ; and every moment augmented my dilemma, 


while I remained a filent ſpectator of Sir Sidney's 


agony and Iſabella's attentions. 
interrupted by Colonel Aubrey, who requeſted that 
I would walk with him towards the mountain— 


% And I will accompany you,” ſaid Miſs Hanbury ; 


« for as Sir Sidney ſeems inclined to meditation, I 


ſhall only interrupt him.“ My coufin ſtarted from 


His reverie, and ſnatching her hand, exclaimed— 
cc ages ya not to leave me; J have much to 
ſay ;—and Heav 


preſſive manner, and, taking my arm, advanced to- 
wards the library door. 1 
« Walſingham,“ cried my couſin, „I conjure 


you not to require Miſs Hanbury's company; I am 
too unhappy already to bear an accumulation of diſ- 


treſs.” + | 
I looked an appeal to Iſabella ; ſhe ſtopped, and 


ſeemed undecided. * If it is a matter of indiffer- 
_ ence,” ſaid I, with more petulance than wiſdom, 
« pray do not heſitate to gratify Sir Sidney; per- 


Haps, that which he has to communicate will inte- 


reſt you nearly, and 1 have nothing to diſcloſe but 


l what you know already.” She heſitated no longer, 


but with 2 ſmile, half piqued and half reproving, ac- 
companied me towards the park. os 


>, CAT. Xxx 
W had ſcarcely advanced ten paces, when a 


dows of which were open, arreſted our footſteps. 


Miſs IIanbury flew towards the houſe, we * 


en knows when 1 ſhall have another 
opportunity. Iſabella laughed at Sir Sidney's im- 


A:rick from Lady Aubrey's dreſſing-room, the win- 


| 
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Jowed by Colonel Aubrey and Iſabella. 


1 


On entering the apartment from which the alarm 
we beheld Lady Aubrey pale, and unable 
to utter a ſyllable, holding Sir Sidney's arm, whoſe 
hand graſped a piſtol, and whoſe whole frame was 
convulſed with agitation. I ruſhed forward, and 
wrenched the inſtrument of death from his trembling 
hand ; he fell upon my ſhoulder, and ſeemed to loſe 
all ſenſation. His lips and cheeks were white, and 
cold as marble ; Iſabella ſhrieked. He will die!” 
exclaimed ſhe; O God !—he is dying” 
Sir Sidney revived—<« Would to Heaven I were 
ſo happy !” ſaid he, feebly ; « for ſuch complicated 
miſeries are not to be ſupported !—To adore one 
objeAt-—to deceive another——lt were better that I 
Should expire.“ Iſabella could not ſuppreſs her 


tears; they flowed ſpontaneouſly, notwithſtanding all 
Her efforts to repel them. Her boſom was not whol- 
ly devoid of pity 3 but the ſentiment of nature over- 


powered the efforts of humanity. My pangs were 


Infinite ! while the torturing conſciouſneſs of what I 
| ſuffered taught me to feel commiſeration, even for 


my rival. Sir Sidney obſerved the agonies of my 


ſoul ; they were delineated in every feature of my 


diſtorted viſage; they preſented an unſophiſticated 
epitome of the mind's chaos: my brain ſhudders at 
the recollection of what I then ſuffered. . 
Sir Sidney entreated me to leave him. « If you 
have one atom of mercy in your boſom, I conjure 
you to be gone,” ſaid he. The tone of his voice 


| {mote my heart; it was wild, yet ſad; and though 
tender, energetic. Let us leave him with Wal- 


fingham,” ſaid my aunt. She quitted the room, fol- 


As ſoon as they were gone, Sir Sidney looked 
mournfully at the piitol which lay on the carpet — 
„ Oh, Walfingham!” exclaimed he, „what a de- 
voted wretch am 11 What a deſpicable, monſtrous 
| hypocrite ! Could you behold my palpitating heart; 


Could 


1 


could you but read the dark and cureleſs ſorrows 
of my deſtiny His articulation was ſuſpended 
by the conflicts of his mind during ſeveral moments, 
when he, ſuddenly preſſing his hand to his forehead, 
continued, My brain is burning with mental 
ny !—Oh, Nature] haſt thou no pity for thy | 
child, thy victim?“ knew not what to ſay, or how 6 
to meliorate his acute ſufferings: I entreated him 7 
to tranquilliſe his mind, and to obey the dictates of 
reaſon. He ſmiled, and ſhook his head with a me- 
lancholy expreſſion. Lou counſel wiſely,” ſaid 
| he; „ but can you exemplify the doctrines you in- 
culcate? Can you bchold the object of your fondeſt 
hopes wreſted from you, and ſay, with truth, that 
reaſon will inſtruct you to be patient? —! felt 
| conviction throb within my boſom ;—I was ſilent. 
« Walſingham,“ continued Sir Sidney, « either 
you muſt depart, or I mult periſh : I could unfold 
a ſcene of horrors ſo complicated, ſo terrible, that 
my ſoul ſhudders at the idea of their continuance !— « 
1Habella ——” | 
« What of her ?” interrupted I, eagerly. | 
„ Iſabella loves you, Walfingham !”* anſwered Sir | f 
Sidney, with a faultering voice; “ but the never 
mult be your's : I cannot hve to ſee it. Promiſe me 
that you will not think of her 
c You are frantic,” ſaid I. 
« Almoſt, indeed !” rephed my couſin 3 cc but 
your promiſe — e 
| « I cannot pledge my word to any dies ſo. 
x perfectly ridiculous,” aniwered J. Indeed, even 
| were our affections at our own diſpoſal, the un- | 
! reaſonable demand you make would prevent the poſ- | 
'F bility of a compliance, mean and derogatory to the 
principles of my nature. The moit un pardonable 
deſpot is he who would ſhackle the mind: — I cannct, 


I oil nat relinquiſh Iſabella.“ | 
« That ö 


- 
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« That is your determination f cried Sir Sidney, 


haſti 
” anſwered I. 


Then, Walſingham, farewel for ever !” exclaimed 


my couſin, darting out of the apartment, and leaving 
me perplexed in the extreme. 


I deſcended to the park, where 1 met Mr. Han- 


bury : I told him what had paſſed, and he adviſed 


me to return to college. «lt is merely a boyiſh 
paſſion, ſaid he; „ and, moſt probably, will not be 
Aubrey will never conſent to an al- 

liance between Sir Sidney and my ſiſter, and Iſabel- 
la's pride will prove an inſuperable bar to a clan- 
8 union.“ His words bewildered my imagina- 
I had concluded from his former converſation, 

is Mr. Hanbury was aſſured of Lady Aubrey's con- 
ſent, and that the marriage was conſidered as an affair 
of certainty. After a ſhort pauſe I refumed the dif- 
courſe. «« u ſanction the addreſſes of Sir Sid- 


ney, Lady Au — not be averſe to their ſuc- 


ceſs,” ſaid J. Where can the heir of Glenowen 
find ſo honourable an alliance? fo amiable, ſo faſcin- 
ating a wife as Iſabella ? She will embelliſh the for-- 
tune which ſhe will command; ſhe will. be the 
pride, the ornament, the bleſſing of Sir Sidney's fa- 


_ mily.” 


M0 Never, with my conſent,” interrupted Mr. Han- 
bury.—lI ſtarted; he proceeded. * From her in- 
fancy I have conſidered her as your promiſed wife; 
I have faſhioned your minds to blend in the ſweet 


uniſon of unambitious love; I have anticipated the 
hour when your virtues would embelliſh the calm 


vale of life, enliven its moſt dreary ſcenes, and 


ſmooth every path towards immortality. The wealth, 


the ſplendour which Sir Sidney can beſtow, will not 
— for the loſs of mental pleaſures, nurſed 

in the filent haunts of ich ude and virtue.“ 
liſtened 
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I liſtened with rapture 3 my heart beat high, and 
my blood quickened in circulation with every word he 
uttered. A pauſe again enſued, which laſted till we 
reached the library. | 

Lady Aubrey informed us that Sir Sidney was 
ſomewhat more compoſed, but that he choſe, dur- 
ing the remainder of the day, to continue in his 
chamber. 

I he conſſicts, which the various ſenſations of the 
morning had produced in my mind, almoſt benumbed 
its recollection. 1 had never avowed a paſſion for 
Iſabella; I had rot, till Sir Sidney's return, even be- 
t ayed a with beyond that of the pureſt friendſhip. 
The generous avowal of approbation from the lips of 
my tutor, encouraged me to hope; and hope, like 


the dew of Heaven, whilc it cheriſhes the buds of 


affection, calls forth all that can ſweeten life, or 
adorn humanity. Cold muſt that heart have been 
which Ifabella could not intereſt II leave you, Ro- 
ſanna, to judge what I experienced, impreſſed with 
the moſt enthuſiaſtic fondneſs, formed in our days 
of childhood, and conſecrated by the ſympathies of 
reaſon. iu e 

Still Iſabella ſeemed anxious for the fate of Sir 
Sidney. She remained at the manor-houſe till late 
in the evening, and frequently ſent inquiries to his 
chamber, expreſſed in terms of unuſual ſolicitude. 
At midnight we returned to the parſonage : the 
weather was clear; and we ſtrolled ſlowly along the 
park. Mr. Hanbury queſtioned his ſiſter reſpecting 
the conduct of Sir Sidney, and in the moſt une- 
quivocal language demanded her confidence. She aſ- 
{urcd him that no profeſſions of love for her had ever 
eſcaped his lips. | | 
I hiftened with an anxious heart, and was almoſt 
inclined to faſhion my credulity by the tenor of my 
wiſhes. There was an air of ſincerity in Iſabella s 
declaration, which was ſuſhcient to filence the fears 
| 01 
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or ſcepticiſm. She had, from her infancy, been 
taught to revere the dignity of truth; and I had not 
courage to become an apoſtate before the oracle of my 
ſaith - the object of my idolatry ! 


CHAP. XXIV. 


ON the following morning, Colonel Aubrey came 
early to the parſonage: Mr. Hanbury and Ifabella 
_ were abſent, and, as he found me alone, our diſ- 

courſe turned on the conduct of my aunt, and Sir Sid- 
ney's raſh attempt on his own life. 

Colonel Aubrey's manner indicated a mind la- 
bouring to unfold ſome hidden ſecret : he walked 
about with an evident uneaſineſs, which, at times, 
broke forth in half-ſupprefſed ejaculations, and at 
others abſorbed 22 At length, 
after many unſucceſsful attempts to quit the room, 
he took hold of my arm, and, leading me towards 
the garden, ſeriouſly addreſſed me: Mr. Ainſ- 
forth, ſaid he, * there certainly is ſome dreadful 
cauſe for my nephew's inquietude, beyond his paſſion 
for Iſabella Hanbury. I heard a converſation this 
morning in Lady Aubrey's dreſſing- room, which is 
adjoining to the chamber where I ſlept, and there 
does not remain a doubt in my mind of its im- 
portance. I will endeavour to repeat what paſſed, as 
nearly as I can be correct; for my nephew's voice 
was often low and inarticulate, as though he laboured 
under extreme agitation.” 5 

« For Heaven's ſake be brief, ſaid I. 13 

« Lady Aubrey,” continued he, “ reproved her 
ſon for his raſh and criminal conduct. Reflect ſor 
a moment, ſaid ſhe, and recover your fortitude. 

Think what degradation would follow the ſtep which 
you meditate : what ruin to yourſelf, what diſgrace to 
your family l' „ FOR 
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© Am I then to be the victim of ambition? re- 
lied Sir Sidney; are the deſpicable diſtinctions of 
ortune to ſhackle all my hopes, darken all m 
proſpects, and bend me to an untimely grave ? — 
all the energies of the ſoul to be ſubdued by the tri- 
umphs of pride and duplicity ? The cheek may wear 
the ſmile of contentment, even when the heart is 
wrung with remorſe; the eye put on the vivacity of 
joy, and gliſten through the tears of agoniſing com- 
punction; but nature will ſpeak in frequent whiſpers 
to the feeling mind, and there is no ſound that can 
er the voice of conſcience.” 
« Reflect on the criminality of ſelf-annihilatioa ! 


ſaid Lady Aubrey. 
© Is it not virtue to periſh, ſaid Sir Sidney, 
© when it is infamy to live:! b 'The day of retribution 


muſt come; 1 nn. 


guilt accumulate.” 
9 But a paſſion fo abſurd, ſo degrading - cried La- 

A | 
= ok: we command the affeQions of the heart ?? 
replied Sir Sidney. Can we reſiſt the inſtinctive im- 
pulſe which is inherent to our natures ?” 
Let I conjure you to conquer this baſe infatuation. 
The hour of repentance will arrive when your mi- 
ſeries will be irremediable,” ſaid wry for 

Then let it come ' interrupted ir Sidney, raif- 
| Ing his voice with impetuoſity; “ if I have courage 

to meet death, I have equal reſolution to bear the 
 frowns of fortune. O God! thou knoweſt, that, 
with the being I am deſtined to idoliſe, I could live 
contentedly on the ſummit of a mountain.” | 
Romantic folly !' exclaimed Lady Aubrey: © 
is the language of a maniac !? 

| © Then truth is frenſy, replied Sir Sidney. If 
the agoniſing conflicts of a breaking heart 3 
awaken pity in your boſom, how ſhall I addreſs you ? 


In what ſhall I urge you to be juſt ? How 
_— ge yo 3 
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obtain your - fanftion to throw off the veil of inf 
beneath which my cheek glows with ſhame and 4 60 
? The wants of Colonel Aubrey, he 
—__ poverty which overſhadows the laurels he 
won, and his ineſtimable virtues, ſo long ne- 
glected, combine to awaken pangs which nothing can 
alleviate. Will you doom an only child to the flow 
and certain agonies of deſpair ? 
| + I cannot Fed you up p to the ſneers and inſults of 
the world behold you wedded to one ſo 
much beneath you, replied the . mother. 
Then I will follow Colonel Aubrey's fortune, 
cried Sir Sidney. I will accompany him to Gib- 
raltar. He heſitated, and, receiving no reply, con- 
| bbw not anſwer me. Unkind and cruel 


tinued, © 
parent ou behold me the lifeleſs victim 
e I 


brate on your 1s let it penetrate thoſe fibres, 
which are become almoſt inſenkible to the pleadings of 
humanity. Do not, by ſacrificing me, heap on 
vour own ſoul the puniſhment of eternal anguiſh.” 
Lady Ar was ſilent, but I could diſtinctly 
hear her weep and ſob inceſſantly. | 
« Sir Sidney reſumed his intreaties : * I will this 
day unburden my full heart to Iſabella :=1 will 
tell her all I feel, all I anticipate; for I cannot, 
I will not live to fee her the wife of Walſing- 


5 were educated together: their ſituations 
in fe arc Lale the union would o 
by equality, replied Lady Aubrey. Your couſin 

is 2 Proper huſband for the Git: ſiſter of Mr. Han- 


ps Periſh all diſtinctions, but thats, which ori- 
ginate in mental ſuperiority l' exelaimed my nephew. 
r Which 
chance has heaped around me? A monſter of diſ- 
bmulation ! a wretch, —_— 

= 


1! 
* 
fi 


nion. I had not 
cried he, “ that Ifabella's want of rank and fortune 
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vue, degraded, infamous, and ſordid hypocrite | But 


before I fleep again, this miicry ſhali terminate, I 
will deſtroy the ſpell which threatens to benumb the 
warmeſt affections of my heart. I will ſeparate 
Ifabella and Walfingham, or | will ceaſe to breathe.” 
„ Lady Aubrey again remonſtrated : Sir Sidney 


perſevered in his determination, till ſhe left him in a 


parcxyim of rage. 

« ] heard him traverſing his apartment during 
more than half an hour, talking wiidly to himſelt, 
and curſing his unhappy fortune with all the vche- 
mence of deſpair; while your name and that of 
Miſs Hanbury were ſeveral times uttered with an 
agoniſed tone, which convinced me that you were 
the cauſe of his diſtraction. 


Colonel Aubrey having concluded his account of 


the morning's interview, requeſted to hear my opi- 
power to ſpeak. © It is evident,” 


excludes her from Lady Aubrey's favour. 'The bo 


y 
is animated with a paſhon which can only be ſubdued: 
by time and reaſon : leave kim to the united powers 


of both; you can rely on Iſabella's virtue; and you 


know the inexorable heart which will never conſent 


to their union. I ſhall ſet out for Bath in a few 
days; have you reſolution to be the companion of my 
journey?“ | 

« This night you ſhall have my anſwer,” aid I. 


The event is too important to admit of a deciſion 


haſty or imprudent. If Iſabella loves Sir Sidney, 
my conduct ſhall be. firm, my reſolution invinci- 
ble.” —We were interrupted by Mr. Hanbury ; I took 
Colonel Aubrey abde; conjured him not to divulge 


him on the buſineſs at the cloſe of evening. Oh, 


Roſanna! what were my ſorrows ! I conſidered my- 


ſelf as a being, devoted to anguiſh. Poor, and de- 
| pendent 3 could I meditate a ſelfiſh wiſh, when 


what had paſſed, and promiſed to talk farther with 


8 


- wan" OG Toles wo err ome. wy 


— ————_ — . 


| 


ties almoſt inſupportable: I repro:ched m 


1 
"4X Wis happineſs, and rank awaited on Iſa- 
bella ? 


The kind and manly conduct of Colonel Au 
inſpired me with a ſort of deſperate reſolution, whi 
is often the ſubſtitute for genuine iortitude. I was 


hampered in the toil, and no hope of eſcaping, but 
by an effort, which would either reſtore my peace of 


mind, or annihilate me. I demarided ©: my heart 
whether its gratification, cr I':bella's happineſs, was 


its primary object. I tremb!-d wlule I aſked the im- 
portant queſtion ;—I trembied, not for nyſelf, nut 
for the idol of my affeftions. Reaſon is ſometimes 
ſubſervient to our caprices; but the nobleſt paſſions 
of the human breaſt triumph ir union ith virtue, 


and ſhrink with equal diſguſt from the eanneſs of 


deception, and the baſeneſs of diſhonour. = 
I remained more than an hour in the arbour which 
had been endeared by the innocent delights of child- 


hood, and conſecrated by the affections of nature. 


All that had paſſed, ſerved only to contraſt the ſom- 
bre aſpect of preſent events. I found my perplexi- 
for 
that tacit acquieſcence, which yielded up my hopes 
without even an effort to accom:1+iſh them. Man, 
without energy, is like the veſſel nich, wanting a 
pilot's aid, is borne along a fea of ſorrows, helpleſs 
and deſpairing ! Every blaſt annoy: him; every com- 
ing wave threatens his deſtruction, till he is in- 
gulphed, and loſt for ever]! Such were my reflec- 


tions; they rouſed me from the Hupor V affliction 3 
they awakened me to know 1; (elf; to ſee the 


of my ſituation, and to arm ::y ſoul for every ap- 
proaching trial. 


CHAP. XV. 


1 HAS TENED i delay to the — | 
where I found Sir Sidney, in the library, 
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and alone. I felt that the moment when the criſis of 
my fate approached, was not to be loſt in trifling 
ceremonies, or employed in uſeleſs converſation. M 

couſin's peace of my mind was equally intereſted — 
my own. Iſabella's hopes, her felicity, her affections, 
were at ſtake, and I reſolved on being explicit. Sir 
Sidney roſe as l him: « Walſingham,” ſaid 
he, with a mixture of reproof and ſorrow, « why 
do uu me? am I not ſufficiently un- 


« I came hither,” anſwered I, with the hope of 
finding Iſabella: buſineſs of the utmoſt importance 
requires an immediate and final interview; — but it 
muſt be private: what I have to communicate will 
be decifive.” -” 

« A private interview with Iſabella! and on buſi- 
neſs of importance ! cried Sir Sidney, © what can 
it mean? Oh, Walſingham ! what is it you medi- 
tate? Tell me, I conjure you ;—every ſentiment of 
my heart is intereſted in the queſtion. Do you mean 
to marry Iſabella ?? / 

I made no reply : he graſped my hand and held it 

y. ©« Anſwer me quickly,” continued he, « for 
the period is now arrived when your language muſt be 
unequivocal. I infiſt—I demand to know your in- 
tentions. . 5 1 

« By what authority?“ | | 

« By all the claims of honour and ſincerity !“ con- 
tinued Sir Sidney. «© If you are determined to 
make Ifabell-.your wife, there is but one ſtep for me 
to take.” He pauſed :—1 ſmiled at the implied me- 
nace :—my breaſt panted with rage and indigna- 
tion :—he continued. Tour filence is an acknow- 
ledgement of your purpoſe. Then hear me, Wal- 

ſingham. Since the poſſeſſion of Iſabella can alone 
conſtitute your happineſs, I will forbear to perſecute 
you. I will be the victim; but on one co. dition 
Gn.” R 
2 Name it,” ſaid I briefly. 


c That 
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cc That you will permit me to queſtion, to examine 
her heart; to hear my conviction from her own li 
and to place the matter beyond the very ſhadow of 
uncertainty, by demanding a candid avowal of her 
ſentiments. If Iſabella loves you, no ſound of re- 
proach ſhall ever diſturb your tranquillity ;—an eter- 
nal filence ſhall be your ſafeguard, and my pen- 
ance.” | 

A thouſand painful ideas ruſhed acroſs my brain: 
the heroic boſom, which could relinquiſh its fend aſt 
wiſhes, its deareſt hopes, to promote my fel -ity, 
ſhamed me into generoſity. I could nit hone an he | 


vanquiſhed by ſuperior fortitude ; and, in the vaunt- 


ing pride of the moment, I promiſed to reſign Iſa- 
bella for ever. . 
Sir Sidney fell upon my neck and wept. Every 
vein within my heart was g to torture. The 
library door was open, and I obſerved Miſs Hanbury 
_ advancing through the park. The conflict was terri- 
ble. I longed to take a laſt farewell; to explain my 
motives, and to hear one kind, ene gentle adieu be- 
fore we ſeparated eternally. I broke abruptly from 
Sir Sidney, and quitted the room. Colonel Aubrey 
joined Iſabella, and they turned towards the wood. 
All rhe torments of deſpair and jealouſy conſpired in 
a terrific phalanx to overturn my reaſon. I reſolved 
to quit Glenowen, to ſeek, in ſome far diſtant coun- 
try, an aſylum, where I might end my days of ſor- 
row, unknown, and conſequently unlamented. But 
the means of ſubſiſtence till I could reach the ſpot of 
deſtination—how were they to be acquired? A pro- 
ject occurred, uncertain as it was deſperate—l he- 
ſitated a moment, and then flew to find Lady Au- 


bey. 8 . 
Ye was in her chamber; the magnitude of my 
diſtreſs, the event which hui ried me on to madneſs, 
made me forgetful of the decorum which at any other 
period 1 ſhould not have violated—] knocked haſtily 
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at the door of her apartment, ſhe bade me enter: I 


ſtarted back almoſt petrified with ſurpriſe, for the 
firſt object that met my 


to the care of Mr. Hanbury, 
The converſation which had paſſed between us at 
the parſonage was fully elucidated : I now beheld 


the object which he had wiſhed me to reſign, and 


which he conſidered it diſhonourable to retain. I had 
| conſented to his reſtoring it; 1 had only to blame my- 


ſelf for that impetuoſity which ſhrunk from a cool 


and temperate explanation. My looks betrayed the 


turbation of my mind ;—they terrified Lady Au- 


—ſhe roſe abruptly from her ſeat, and would 
have paſſed towards the door: I caught her arm and 
held her You go not, madam,” ſaid I ſternly, 

« you move not, while I have ſtrength to hold you : 

the hour is come when we muſt lay aſide the tri- 

_ vial forms of ceremony, and ſpeak without re- 

She trembled and grew pale. 1 

There are ſituations where we can pity the frailty 


which prompted even the moſt atrocious injury— 


but it muſt be when the heart is ſoftened, not 


diſtreſs and perſecution have ſteeled it to reſiſtance z 


we then behold our enemy without compaſſion ; and 
if the ſentiment of revenge be ſubdued by the ef- 


forts of reaſon, the pride of ſcorn only acquires new 


vigour by the conqueſt. N | 
Lady Aubrey's rimidity was the reſult of guilt : her 
eyes involuntarily turned, with a ghaſtly expreſſion, 
towards the cabinet. Every glance augmented my 
indignation ; ſhe ſtruggled to get from me—ſhe ſhniek- 
ed commanded her to be filent—< If you with 


to avoid eternal diſgrace,” ſaid JI, „you will reſtrain 


your rage, and, without compulſion, diſcover the 
contents of that repoſitory: my vituation is deſperate, 
and I will be obeyc d.“ 


eye was the ivory cabinet 
which, with all my remaining hopes, I had entruſted 


* * — am; ated, that 


Lady 


P beet att a — — — - 4 * 


folding doors in the front of the cabinet, 


tered the room; her ſhricks arreſted my hand, juſt as 


my 

| ma] what a tremendous moment did I paſs ? 
— On the ivory lid lay Sir Sidney's piſtol—it had been 
removed from his chamber by Lady Aubrey, the pre- 
ceding evening . 


. Heaven forbid,” ſaid I, « that the injuries and 
inſults which you have heaped upon me, ſhould urge 
my hand to attempt a ctime ſo horrible! I demand 


the key of this cabinet, this precious ſecret repoſitory, 
which, if i miſtake not, contains the fiat of my 


tiny. I ſnatched it from the flames ; fate placed it in 
my poſſeſhon ; the nice ſenſe of honour, which ever 
actuates the mind of my tutor, induced him to re- 
Rore it; but now the hour of retribution is come; 
and juſtice will prevail, in defiance of all your machi- 
nations.” OT 

She drew a key from her pocket, and with a trem- 
bling hand preſented it to me : 22 


ſeized the piſtol, and preſenting it to my breaſt, 
bade me deſiſt. At this moment Mrs. Blagden en- 


I diſcovered that the key which I had received from 
Aubrey was a falſe one, merely given to divert 


too prudent to alarm the family; and I was fo com- 

Pietel 7 wa "MET. 

no farther trial reſpecting the myſtery of the cabi- 
to | | 
I 


net. I however rciolved 
Vol. I. 
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— future villany. Lady Aubrey's terrors con- 
vinced me that ſomething of importance was con- 
cealed from the eye oſ juſtice; therefore, after lead- 
ing her and Mrs. Blagden out of the room, I faſ- 
tened the door, and went immediately in ſearch of 
Mr. Hanbury. 

I darted forward, unconſcious whither I was go- 
ing. I hurried through the woods; I climbed the 
ſteep and rugged mountain, wild and diſtracted 
Evening cloſed, and the deepening ſhades of twilight 


gathered round me. Twice I advanced to the mar- 


gin of a jutting eminence, reſolved to daſh my 
wretched form amidſt the dreary abyſs, and to end 
my agonies with my weary exiſtence; but the cow- 
ardice which is imputed to ſuicide—the diſgrace 
which follows the memory of the victim whoſe ſor- 


rows become predominant over his reaſoning facul- 


ties, reſtrained me: I reflected; I reſolved to live 
—to be a ſad and lingering example of the perſecu- 


tions of fortune, the injuſtice of——Hold ! what 


am I writing ? Heaven will pardon the idea; it ws 
unpremeditated; and you, amiable Roſanna, will 


_ Pity the deſpair whiclf * it a momentary ſanc- 
tion. 


CH AP. XXVI 


1 DETERMINED that night to diſcover the myf- 
tery of the cabinet, to open it in the preſence of the 


whole family, and to reveal my reaſons for ſo doing 
s to the experiment; if I failed in my project, 


1 alſo reſolved to quit Glenowen for ever; it was 
therefore neceſſary that 1 ſhould return to the parſon- 
age, and prepare every thing for my journey. 


As ſoon as day ſhut in, 1 deſcended the rough lope, 


and haſtened towards the aſylum of my yo 2 the 
abode of virtue, the ſcene of paſt delight, the ſpot 


pine is. 


in which I ſhould entornb every hope of earthly hap- 


„ 


' . 2 * 
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ern 


tear | threw myſelf on my knees beſide the 
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pineſs. The only road lay a the park: my 
heart was burſting with agony—my brain ſcorched 


with the fever of deſpair—when I paſſed the manor- 
fouſe.— How ſhall I deſcribe what followed ? 


The evening was ſultry ; the library windows fac- 
ing the park were open to the ground, and ſeveral 
lights were burning m different parts of the room. 
Arreſted by an undeſcribable impulſe, I 1 on a 
ſoſa near the window fat Iſabella and Sir ; mee 
was talking earneſtly to her; ſhe was bathed in tears: 
his cheek reclined upon her boſom—ſhe kifſed his 
torchead ! I ſaw no more—I fled. 

The gloom on every fide ſeemed to deepen with 


new heroes! I ruſhed forward, as if borne by ſuper- 
natural power; I paſſed through the church-yard— 


the grave of my mother received my laſt agonized 


tone that recorded her virtues : how ſtill, how ſo- 


jemn ſeemed every thing around me The 
breeze ſtole unheard over the bleak and lofty moun- 


tain; the thin miſt rapidly floated along the valley. 
i caſt a wiſtful look towards 8 ; the lights 
were viſible in the library—l groaned—1 ſhuddered ! 
The recollection of my project vaniſhed ; a deeper, a 


more torturing wound was inflicted than any that ad- 


verfity could beſtow. What object remained to 
churm my ſenſes ?—What i could fortune 


yicld amidit the 2gonies of deſpair ?—None ! 


i entered the garden; the bower of youthful joys 
and mental cuitivation was the next object I beheld. 


The moon juſt roſe above the mountain, its firſt pale 


rays fell on the dark foliage, while it covered the hoops 


of ofier woven by my hand vchen love and hope con- 
ſpired to guide it. 1 entered the parionage, and hur- 


ried to my chamber: on a table lay my piſtols—they 


were loaded; I armed myſeli, and detcended. The 
high road lay at no great difiauce, but | had again to 
crots the corner of the park : ai the ſorrows of my 
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life recurred at that dreadful moment; I recollected 
my continental journey from Glenowen ; the early 
neglect of Lady Aubrey ; the agonies that my little. 
boſom felt when Sir Sidney firſt ſupplanted me. I 


was fit for any deſperate deed of horror—I could 


have « drunk hot blood!“ The remembrance of my 
ſituation, even at this diſtant is terrible ! 

Paſſing a narrow wood which ſkirted the 
heard fome one approaching. The moon's feeble 
light barely rendered the ſurrounding objects viſible · 
The ſound of voices continued, and, in a few mo- 
ments, Iſabella approached, leaning on the arm of 
Sir Sidney Aubrey: at that inſtant an idea ſmote m 
brain, big with the blackeſt crime -I ſhivered wit 
conſcious horror, while my RG A ny 
and my tortured foul meditated murder 

They turned an angle, and continued to walk 
fowly. The brightneſs of the moon increaſed as it 
from the horizon ; I followed them at a con- 
venient diſtance, and heard their converſation. The 
ſoft turf prevented their hearing my footſteps, and 
the thickneſs of the plantation afforded me many op- 
portunities for concealment. 

« Generous girl ! deareſt Iſabella!” cried Sir Sid- 
ncy, „ remember your promiſe, and our attachment 
Mall be inviolable. What a ſacrifice have you made, 
for a being loſt and wretched as I am ! How hall i 
repay your goodneſs? My mother's cruel and ambi- 
tious ſpirit will prevent my marrying ; I know it 


all its grateful ſentiments, bound to you — 
Iſabella was ſilent; my indignation ſcarcely 
5 an act of violence, while 


2 — of death with a rigi- 
rendered it motionleſs. Sir Sidney conti- 


40 we 


park, 1 


will ; but my obligation to you will not be diminiſh- 
ed by her inhumanity. I ſhall feel my heart, and 


could 
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« We will return to Switzerland; you ſhall be my 
dear and inſeparable aſſociate : 1 will, by every kind 
and affectionate aſhduity, teach you to forget the ill- 
fated Walſingham. I have opened my heart to you, 
Iſabellaz you have explored its innermoſt reetiles. 
You muſt, by your pity and ſorgivenels, alleviate my 
ſorrows. We will wander amidit Alpine ſcenery, 
we will imbibe the reireſhing breezes of morning, and 
ſcatter with our footitcps the ſoit dews of the ſum- 
mer twilight. In the ſultry ſeaſon we will mingle 
with the happy peaſantry ; and when the ſtorms ſhall 
ſweep the mountains of cternal ſnow, we will viſit 
their abodes, and cheer them with that plenty which 
dark and freezing ſkies would otherwiſe deny them. 


Indeed, Iſabella, we will never ſeparate. The world 


and its viciſſitudes ſhall be forgotten in the ſweet and 
laſting intercourſe of truth and ſympathy.” > 

The moon-bcams fell exactly on the path where 
they ſtrolled : Sir Sidney's arm encircled Ifabella's 
waiſt, while her's was thrown careleſsly over his 
ſhoulder. My brain was convulſed—the woods 
ſeemed to wave before me, as though they were 
ſhook by a trembling of the earth; tbe wind began 
to riſe, it moaned over the mountains. I quickened 
my pace, and followed nearer their footſteps. At a 
ſmall diſtance the path terminated in a dark and al- 
moſt impervious wood of more than half a mile in 
length. Iſabella again addreſſed Sir Sidney.— 

„ Poor Walſingham !” ſaid ſhe; “ he ſeems to 


be the very ſport of fortune ! I have loved him as 
a brother, but, rather than you ſhould: periſh, I have 
| reſigned him. We will fly from Glenowen, deareſt 
Sidney; we will ſeek in Gtitude the repoſe you an- 


ticipate. I will devote my days to the taſk of parti- 

cipating your fate. I know that you can never warry 
without expoſing yourſelf. to ruin and diſgrace by 
diſobeying the commands of Lady Aubrey; yet we 


will not ſeparate ; I will wa the world's W 2 
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and, by the zeal and fidelity of my attachment, de- 
precate its ſcorn. Vet you muſt allow me ſometimes 


to beſtow a ſigh when 1 think of your unhappy cou- 
fn. 2” 


Name him not,” interrupted Sir Sidney: « if 


you with not to deſtroy my peace of mind, oh! 
never name him: he muſt be forgotten!“ 


| Barbarian! thought 1, why muſt the unhappy 


Walſingham be forgotten; ? Why refuſed a tribute of 
remembrance ? Have you not blighted all his hopes 
rendered his remaining days a dark perſpective ; w1- 
thered his youth by miſcry, and triumphed over all 
the affections of his heart? Is memory to be cloſed 


againſt his ſorrows, and is his very name to be for- 
gotten ? 


They entered the wood; I could juſt diſtinguiſh 


the white drapery of Iſabella's trek, whenever a 
vertical beam darted among the branches. After 
walking 
—_ 


again broke the ſilence. 


« I have already ſworn,” anſwered Iſabella. 

« Not even to your brother —*' | 

« To no mortal breathing,” replied Miſs Han- 
_ bury. 

4 My mother's reſentment would be implacable, 1 
cried my couſin; « I ſhould be deſpiſed, accounted 


infamous—” 


Us. 


My agitation increaſed, as it blended the pangs of 


jealouſy with the indignation of reſentment. There 


remained not a doubt, from the converſation I had 


overheard, but that Sir Sidney was the ſeducer of 


Iſabella: the libertine who had robbed her of her 


| honour, and under the ſpecious language of ſenti- 


ment and affection, now toothed her into a promiſe 
of eternal ſecrecy. All the ſufferings which I had 


wencked in the mind of the. betrrer, were recol- 
lected 


ſome time without uttering a ſyllable, Sir 
WEAT NEVET to reveal what has paſſed between 


proſpects. Shall I accept Sir 
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jected wich an augmentation of diſguſt ; TY ade 


proved, 


| — when the blood burns, 
How prodigal the ſoul lends tne tongue words“. 


4 ”7 


I conſidered Iſabella as the dupe of her own va- 
nity ; and deemed the profligate on whom ſhe had. 
laviſhed the treaſure of her honour, as doubly cul- 


pable, becauſe he was pre-eminently gifred with 
powers of mind, which ſhould have an his guide, 


and her beſt ſafcguard. 'The ſubtlety of — 


villany is commonly the aſſociate of men, old in 


vice, and practiſed in diſhmulation : Sir Sidney's 


youth and inexperience were ill ſuited to the machi- 
nations of ſeduction; and I concluded that Iſabella 


was more than half to blame, in — to his paſ- 
ſion. 


My couſin agaia awoke me from my torturing re- 
verie by reſuming the converſation: “ Poor Wal- 
ſingham !” exclaimed he; “ I have, for a time, de- 
prived him of happineſs; but half my fortune ſhall 
be his. I will place him above the perſecutions of 
the world, the miſeries of dependance. He pre- 
ſerved my liſe, when I was an infant, and his muſt 
not be devoted to ſorrow.” | 

The piſtols now trembled in my hands: his kind- 
neſs diſarmed my rage; but my miſery was rendered 
more acute, by the reſtraint which my feclings placed 
upon my vengeance. 

The firſt ſenſation of gratitude was ſoon ſucceed- 


ed by conſcious abhorrence. I conſidered myſelf as 


a mean and miſerable accomplice in the ruin of Iſa- 


bella; 3 as a wretch whoſe indignation and juſt ſenſe 


oi honour were to be ſubdued by, baſe and intereſted 
idney's friendſhip 2 


| 1 Shukefpeare, 
7 4 thought 


— 
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thought T. Shall I become blind to his vices; the 
of his ſecrets; the minion of his profligate 
purſuits? The idea made me ſhiver with rep ug- 


' nance; | was cloſe on the footſteps of that being, 


whom I conſidered as the vileſt of the human race; 
—the woman, whoſe frailty excited my contem 


» Roſanna, I envied the monſter J defpilod—and 


Rill loved; yes, tenderly loved the victim I con- 
zemned. 


On entering a glade, which opened to the park 


nearly facing the manor-houſe, Sir Sidney abraptly 


ſtopped. Oh Cod!“ exclaimed he, « how ſhall 
I obliterate the ſerrows I have heaped on Walſing- 
ham ?” 

« By conſigning them to the grave!“ ſaid I wildly, 


- ruſhing forward, and preſenting one of the piſtols, 


which | ftill held with a convulſed and _burning hand. 


He ſtarted. © The moment is come,” continued T1, 


« when one of us muſt periſh. 'The voice of vio- 


lated honour, the cauſe of ruined innocence, com- 
bine to accuſe, and to condemn you. The taſk of 


juſtice devolves on me; therefore it is uſeleſs to 


tract the fatal hour. This piſtol is already loaded ; L: 


take it, and name your diſtance.” 
« This is _— cried my . putting aſide 


the piſtol. 
« Then have a care how far you tempt a maniac,” 
ſaid I, with a firm and indignant voice, which con- 
vinced my adverſary that I was in no jeſting hu- 
mour. 


« You will not affaſſinate me,” ſaid he calmly. 


_« Ah! Walſingham! Do I deferve to periſh by your 


hand ?” 
<& I ſcorn the imputation, anſwered I; «I have 
a ſecond piitol, and demand that honourable retribu- 


tion which the laws of lociety have long fince ſanc- 


tioned. 


« What 


ll —— —_—_— 


— — —— * 
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« What law can ſanction murder?“ ſaid Sir 8 id⸗ 


ney, throwing the piſtol on the turf. 


Iſabella fell proſtrate before me; ſhe claſped my 
knees, and, bathed in tears, conjured me to deſiſt. 
« Sir Sidney muſt not, ſhall not obey cruel 
injunctions,” ſaid ſhe, almoſt fuffocated by the tor- 
rents which bathed her wild and frenzied features. 


Tou know not what you meditate. He is your 


ITriend. ? 


« [ rejeQ his friendſhip,” anſwered I. * The 
favour of a villain, diſgraces the being whom it is 
meant to benefit.” 

Sir Sidney looked earneſtly at me. The clear 
light, which was now wholly unintercepted, —_— 
ed his features, and they bore the placed imile o 
dance. Again I preſented the piſtol he took it: 
—lſabella claſped my neck ;—ſhe hung round me 
ſhe could not ſpeak z—her check, burning _— 
tears, touched mine: I felt a convulſive throbbing in 
my heart; her agitation encreaſed my jealouſy, and- 
augmented my deſpair. I threw her from me, and 
the fell ſenſeleſs on the turf : her countenance was 
ghaſtly, her eyes were cloſed. Sir Sidney knelt be- 
ſide her; he raiſed her on his arm; he kiſſed her 
cheek : Poor Iſabella !“ ' exclaimed. he; “ I was 
born to be thy deſtroyer !” 8 

„ Monſter uncqualled!“ ſaid I, “ either give me 


Ae ſatisſaction I demand, or expect to receive the 5 


chaitiſement which infamy and cowardice deſerve from 
:njured honour !“ | 3 FD 

He roſe, and with a firm voice replied, .I value 
iſe too little to refuſe the challenge fire. 

1 pulled the trigger; — the ball miſſed my antago- 
niſt, who inſtantly diſcharged his piſtol in the air. 
Tue report alarmed the family the domeſtics came 
ruming towards us i=l heard Colonel. Aubrey's | 
voice. for Iſabella's _ I dreaded an == ; 

| 1 5 zud, 
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and, bewildered by contending agonies, eſcaped, 
leaving Sir Sidney to explain the adventure. 


CHAP. VII. 


1 CONTINUED w walk haſlily along the high- 


way till day-break, when a heavy ſhower made me 
take ſhelter under a clump of firs, which covered a 
{mail eminence by the road fide. The tops of the 


mountains which ſcreened Glenowen met my eyes; 


the light vapours floated over them, and their dark 
verdure ſerved to contraſt the bright blue ſky, which 
the tepid ſhower had left uncloaded. Every leaf was 
ſpangled with drops of rain, and the freſhneſs of 
the morning air paſſing over the meadows, revived 
my ſenſes, almoſt annihilated by the anguiſh of re- 
flection. 

As the mind ſettled into a deep dds; the 
powers of memory became more minutely correct : 

every ſcene was depicted in vivid colours, every object 


re- animated before me. The ſolitudes of Glenowen, 


from which I conſidered myſelf as baniſhed for ever, 
ſeemed to hold a charm that hung about my heart, 
and weighed it down with ſadneſs. Self-exiled, yet 


ſelf- ac quitted, I knew not whither I was going. I 


had left Iſabella ſenſeleſs, perhaps dead ! Sir Sidney 


diſtracted. I had abandoned my kind, my generous 


tutor; rejected the liberal propoſal made by Colonel 
Aubrey; and deſerted my home like a guilty coward'! 


Yet, fo perverſe was my deſtiny, that the very ſtep. ' 
which would have exculpated me, would have crimi- 


nated Sir Sidney, and ſtigmatized the fame of Iſa- 
della. Weak and erring as I believed nher to be, I 


fill loved her; and feeling that my return to Gle- 


newen would be the cauſe of her inevitable baniſh- 
ment, with a breaking heart J purſued my melancholy 
journey. 


The 
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The proſpe& from which I was every moment re- 
ceding, ſeemed to acquire new beauty as it leſſened in 


perſpective. Weary and exhauſted, I took my ſeat 


on the root of a venerable tree, and, rapt in melan· 
choly ruminations, wrote the following ſtanzas: 


The ſavage hunter, who afar 
On ſome rude mountain's height 
Sees, in the weſt, the twil ſtar 
| Juſt peering on the brow of night; 
Q'er cliffs of ice, and plains of ſnow, 
Still bends his long and loneſome way, 
An , as he tempts the famiſh'd foe, 
Anticipates the joys of day: 


For he, by hope inſpir'd, ſurveys 
The moon's wan lui re gild the dome 
That on ſome jurting point difplays, 
O bleſt rertrcat! his cavern'd home; 
Where, when the journeying fun ſhall fade, 
And cold oblivion's reign return, 
The torch of love ſhall chear the ſhade, 
And, midſt the. frozen deſart, burn. 


For love can warm the ſhiv'ripg breaſt, 
And bid Siberian fiercenefs ſigh; 
Make flinty caves the houſe of reſt, 
And mock, with joy, the frowning iky. 
But l, who taſte no pleaſing dreams | 
To ſooth the paths of endleſs care, 
Shall darkneſs know, mid ſunny beams, 
And find, in bow'rs of bliſs, deſpair i. 


I was awakened from my ſlunſber of imaginatior 


by the ſound of a horſe's hoofs, which advanced on 


full gallop. On a nearer view I recognized one of 
the domeſtics from Glenowen, and beheving that he 
was diſpatched to apprehend me for having attempted 
the life of Sir Sidney Aubrey, I reſolved-to reſiſt, 
whatever conſequences might follow. For this pur- 
pole I deſcended rapidly, and taking my poſt by the 
road fide, awaited 5 approach. He perceived my 


miſtake, and my determined manner excited a ſmile. 
as he ſtretche forth his hand, ard preſented t 
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letters. I opened them haſtily: one bore the fi 
ture of Sir Sidney, the other 2 Colonel Aubrey. 1 
ſmall public houſe was within ſight, and 1 — 
the ſervant with a meſſage, that I would ſend an- 
——— the packets 2s ſoon. as I could write 
With perturbation that was almoſt inſu le, I 
began to read Sir Sidney's letter; when — | 
contents overwhelmed me with ſorrow : | 
« You fly, Walſingham, with an agonized mind, 
and the additional pang of ſuppoſing that you leave 
— you a name tarniſhed with reproach. Tran- 
irre your wounded ſpirit, and reſt aſſured. that the 
crents laſt night never will be divulged : I have 
en] Habells to ſecreſy. Lady Aubrey ſup- 
poſes that the piſtol was fired by me, and is at a 
| Joſs to account for your — retreat from Gle- 
nowen. 
cc Walſingham ! to what a trial has my Fatal oak; 
ſion reduced you !—how important has been the 
| pee which you have made for my repoſe :—for 
my repoſe —alas ! that word muſt be eraſed from the 
lf tablet of my fate for ever 
| « I conjure you. to be careful of your ſafety ; to 
combat your adverſe fortune with the þ oiſm of ex- 
alted virtue; and to accept, from one aks loves ycu 
dearer than a brother, an income which will place 
you above the humiliati ons of dependence. This 
fmall return is. due to you, as my relation, my 
friend, and my preſerver, even had you never re- 
linquiſhed Iſabella, — che pure, the generous, the he- 
roic Iſabella. 1 
I incloſe a letter to my mother's banker, with 
inſtructions to ſecure to you an annuity of four hun- 
| dred pounds, and to pay into your hands one thou- 
'  fand for your immediate neceſſities. _ not the 
paltry tribute: add not to my ſorrows 8 
know) ing that I have loſt your friendſhip; and believe 
me, 


3 


an 


me, when I ſwear by all that is dear to honour or 
ſacred to ſentiment, that my good wiſhes: towards 
ſhall never ceaſe but with my exiſtence. 'This 
world has few pleaſures for a being born to linger in 
one gloomy round of chilling deſpondency : my ear- 
lieſt hours were embittered by conſtraint ; my laſt 
moments will be devoted to compunction. IIl-fated 
Habella ! when I think of her—when I behold her 
earlieſt attachment blighted by my ungovernable paſ- 
fons—I ſhrink almoſt to annihilation. Yet, Wal- 
ſingham, could I withdraw the myſterious veil which 
is placed between us, you would not reproach but 
commiſerate my ſufferings. 
Your mind, for ſome days paſt, has laboured un- 
der the dominion of deceptive circumſtances : you 
have contemplated every object through a falſe 
medium; your ſuſpicions have magniſied ills, and. 
your pathons created imaginary ſorrows. Yet, ſparc 
Iſabella the anguiſh of ſuppoſing that you ar2 doubt- 
ful of her virtue, and ex onerate me from the impu- 
tation of being her ſeducer !—She is ſpotleſs as the 
fnow upon the mountain: I am incapable of a dif- 
honourable action. It would be littie leſs than im- 
becile to deceive you at this momentous crifis : throw 
away the ſeepticiſm which will enly precipitate you 
deeper into error, and believe my moſt ſolemn 
aſſurance, that 7 never ſhall be the lover of Ifa- 
bella. : Fe. 
« Our fondeſt propenſities too frequently betray 
themſelves while we moſt endeavour to deeeive 
others; nay, even while we think that others are 
deceived, for our filence will ſpeak in evidence of 
our weakneſs, and ſometimes more eloquently than 
the moſt. laboured language. Where then is the 
lover to fly from detection? where is he to conceal 
the tyrant of his boſom, except in that deep ſolitude 
which would nurſe him into madneſs? Philoſophy, 
with all its . boaſted powers,. cannot ſubdue 3 
b N 3 
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feries of affection; it may triumpli over paſt ills, or 
| thoſe that are approaching; but preſent ſorrows ſel- 
dom fail to triumph over philoſophy*. Let this 
maxim excite your forgiveneſs, and plead in extenu- 
ation of my condut—at leaſt as far as it wears the 
ſemblance of culpability. 

« Walſingham, adieu! I know the human mind 
too well to bid you be patient * mans" too ſin- 
cerely in your ſorrows to hope that admonition can 
offer them an antidote: I ean only conjure you to 
combat the paſſions of your heart, and to look for- 
ward with confidence to thoſe hours when I ſhall 
no longer prove an obſtacle to their gratification. 


Farewell! 
| « SIDNEY AUBREY.” 


I read the letter again and again :. the noble nature 
of my young and volatile couſin evinced itfelf in 
every line. 1 lamented my own precipitation; I 
curſed my fate for having pointed my affections to- 
wards the object of Sir Sidney's wiſhes. | 

Still 1 could not believe that Iſabella was innocent; 
ſor the converſation, which I had overheard in the 
wood on the preceding night, convinced me that ſhe 
was the victim of my rival's ſuperior attractions, and 
kis mother's unbending ambition. 

I haftened towards the ſmall public-houſe, whoſe 
roof I had obſerved from the plantation of firs, and, as 


foon as I could procure pen, ink, and Paper, wrate. 
the ſucceeding anſwer : 


«us To Sir SIDNEY AVERIY. 


. I have kept my . I have relinquiſ) ed 
Ifabella, and you will ſee me no more. The world 


La phil, ſothie triomphe wiſement Ces rau raſſcs, et des 


maux 2 venu; ; mais Jes mau preiess : trie rept ie: at d eile.“ - Rocux- 
FUUC&ULT 
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is now before me, it preſents a vaſt and variegated 
ſcene, replete with viciſhtudes, and peopled with all 
ſorts of men. Affliction may be my companion, but 
I truſt that I ſhall not be _— vanquiſhed by its 
ſeverity. Born to dependence, foſtered by the pity 
of a ſtranger, enlightened by the precepts of phi- 
lanthropy, I commence my ſolitary OOO. 
leſs, unknown, and wretched ! The labyrinths of 
life preſent no flowers to my aching ſenſes : all is 
dreary, and beſtrewed with thorns ; yet I muſt pur- 


« You will, perhaps, blame me for flying ; you 
will call that puſillanimity, which is the ſtrongeſt 
effort of human fortitude. Your ſafety, and Iſabella's 
happineſs—if ſhe can be happy in the conſciouſneſs 
of diſhonour—require my departure. I have re- 
ſigned every proſpect of bliſs ; I have relinquiſhed 
every hope of conſolation that fancy formed, or 
ripening reaſon cherithed; I have condemned my 
pzcud aſpiring heart to an eternal penance. I will 


learn to ſuffer, and I will ſuffer in ſilence. You ſhall 
not feed your paſhon on my ſorrows : Iſabella ſhall 
never have the power to reproach me. 
I conjure you —ſince a combination of events 
has Zavoured your illicit triumph —I conjure you, by 
all the rapture which your young mind antici- 
_ to guard Iſabella from the malice of the world. 
Let the fatal ſecret, which I ſhudder to remember, 
be conſighed for ever to oblivion. Protect her from 
the taunts of low malevolence, the exultations of her 
own ſex, the licentiouſneſneſs of yours. In your 
arms ſhe will forget the ſorrows of Waliingham ; in 
the foft luxurious lap of ſplendour ſhe will ceaſe to 
Lament the purity the has relinquiſſied. Let her, by 


_ deeds of virtue, compenfate for the chaſtity ſhe has 
violated; let the benevolence of her heart evince the 
g'ow:rg affeQtons of her nature, and adorn that cheek 
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with the tear of philanthropy which would elſe glow 

w:th the bluſh of indiſcretion. 3 
„ Your profſered independence and your preſent 
bounty I reject with ſcorn ; and I charge you, if you 
value your own ſafety, never again to inſult my pride 
by ſuppoſing that I would accept the means of life 
from that hand which has robbed it of every trcaſure. 
I will toil, I will exert every faculty of my mind; but 
I never will condeſcend to rc-cive a benefit from the 
ſeducer of Iſabella. | 

« Every proſpect of happineſs opened to your 
view; you were the favourite of fortune, tte darling 
of nature] your mind was gifted proudly, your heart 
was moulded to receive the impreſſions of virtue and 
ſenſibility! I lament that the gloom of conſcious 
guilt ſhould overſhadow the bright perſpective, or 
nat the poiſon of compunAion ſhould contaminate 
rhe ſource of every future pleaſure : for the demon 
Conicience is no ſophiſt; the unvarniſhed admonitions 


that power, whole whiſpers are heard even amidſt 


the loudeſt din of revelry, will condeian you; and 
time will ſcatter thorns upon your pillow, when paſ- 
ſion ſhall retire from the glances of returning reaſon. 

Farewell ! _ | | 
3 „ 


Colonel Aubrey's letter contained only a few lines, 
and thoſe briefly tendering his friendſinp, and con- 


juring me to wait for him at Bath. My reſolution 
to enter the army was now the only ſolace which my 
mind could experience. I refoived to make the beſt 
of my way towards Briſtol, to ſolicit the protectioi. 
and temporary aid of my carly friend Mr. Randolph; 

and, in caſe ſucceſs ihould attend my experiment, to 


accept Colonel Aubrey's propoſal, and return with him. 


to Gibraltar. 


A ten pound note and a few guineas, which I had 


brought with me from Clenowen, was now. all my 


fortune; 
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fortune; I therefore determined to purſue my jour- 
ney on foot, and by the moſt rigorous economy to 
arm myſelf againſt the dreadful neceſlity of ſoliciting 
aſſiſtance from the proud or oſtentatious. I recol- 
lected that the ſharpeſt pang which adverſgy can 
ſuffer, is the ſtern denial of thoſe whoſe only triumph 
over enlightened minds ſprings from the caprices of 
fortune; who, but for the accurſed droſs which 
gives conſequence to villany, grace to deformity, and 
the ſemblance of perfection even to the moſt dege- 
nerate, which can purchaſe adulation from the vul- 
gar, obedience from the baſe, and applauſe from the 
ignorant, would crouch before the majeſty of virtue, 
and ſhrink at the effulgence of genius, as the ſha- 
_— fly before the ſun and vaniſh into no- 
ning. | Os | 
TY With a dejected mind I approached that ancient 
city where commerce pours her treaſures into the lap 
of induſtry, but where genius has often ſought in 
vain for an aſylum; where Savage“, the un PPY 
offspring of an inhuman mother, pined in a loa 
ſome priſon, and at laſt expired beneath the 
cutions of adverfity where Chatterton firſt felt the 
inſpiration of the muſes, and trembling left the wild 
effuſions of fancy ſhould fail to procure the patronage 
of pride, concealed beneath the veil of fiction thoſe 
laurels which fame deſigned to decorate his temples. 
Poor boy ! ill-fated child of genius and of ſorrow ! 
long didſt thou court the applauſe of dull and en- 
vious minds; often didſt thou receive the niggard 
boon which, while it ſtung thy ſenſibility, rouſed 
thee to emulation ! As I contemplated the ſombre 
ſpires of thy native city, imagination preſented thy 
form at that moment when thou badit it farewell for 
ever! Fancy led me to trace the wild enthuſtaſm 
which animatcd thy features, and gave them an ex- 


The poct. | | 
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preſſion touching yet terrific 1 The pride of ſcorn, 
the dignity of genius, the pang of fond regret, the 
dread of want, the conſcioufneſs of mental powers, 
conſpired to agitate thy ſoul, and tear thee from thy 
kindred. Gentle kindred | who wanted not the will 
but power to hold thee. Can wealth exonerate thoſe 
relentleſs beings who ſaw thee exiled, poor and un- 
patronized, driven to wander, withoat a friend to 


guide thee, — | 


To live by mental toil. een when the brain 
Cou'd ſcarce its trembling faculties ſuſtain ; 
To mar}. the dreary minutes flow ly creep. 
Each day to labour and each night to weep ; 
Till the laſt murmur of thy frantic ſoul 
In proud concealment from its manſion ſtele; 
V hile envy, ſpringing from her Jurid cave, 
Snatch d the young laurel from thy rugged grave. 
So, the pale primr: ſe, ſweeteſt bud of May, 
Scarce wakes to beauty ere it feels decay; 
While balcful weeds their hidden poiſons pour, 
Choke the green ſod, and wither ev'ry flow'r: 


ec Oh! Chatterton! when fate ſhall glance over 
the ſolitary waſte which ages ſhall mark with the 
ravages of time, pity ſhall conſecrate the ſpot where 
thou art left to periſh ] while Nature, ſcorning the 
monuments of ignorance and wealth, ſhall cruſh them 
to the centre, and conſign the names they bore to. 
eternal oblivion. | 


CHAP. VII. 


ON my arrival at Briſtol I ſtopped at the firſt 
inn; and aiter writing a ſhort note to Mr. Ran- 
dolph, diſpatched it by a meſſenger, whom I or- 
dered to wait for an anſwer. At any other period, 
in any other ſlate of mind, I ſhould have obtruded 

myſelf on my early patron without ceremony; but 
| ſenſibility ſkrinks at the perſecutions of fortune, till |! 
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reafon aſſerts her turn to reign, and arms the mind 
with fortitude to reſiſt its enemy. 

The next taſk my pen undertook was the taſk of 
_ gratitude, and, with a throbbing heart, I began my 
confeſſion | s | 5 


« To the Reverend WALTER HANBURY. 


.« know not how to addreſs you; and yet my 
mind cannot remain tranquil under the painful load 
of conſcious accuſation. You have, from my car- 
heit infancy, awakened my ſoul to that emulation, 
which builds its every hope of happineſs on the om- 
nipotence of truth] you have taught me to conſider 
unſullied honour as an invulnerable ſhield ; and I 
have placed it before my ſenſes in the full confidence 
of ſecurity. You have conjured me never to conceal 
from you the ſenſations of my brcaſt ; hear, oh ! my 
friend, hear the confeſhons of that heart, which even 
your wiſdom and philoſophy could not arm againſt the 
ſuſceptibilities of nature. 
I adored Iſabella! ſhe was the object of all my 
hopes, the arbitreſs of my deſtiny. The agomies + 
which aſſailed my ſoul became more acute in propor- 
tion as | felt the neceſſity of concealing them. 
Dreadful neceſſity ! thou incentive to ſorrow ! thou 
tormentor | whoſe malice only urges the feeling 
heart to the laſt pang of ſelf-conſtraint, which like 
the ſubterraneous flame augments as it finds ob- 
—— and at laſt burſts forth with ungovernable 
2 Iſabella is amiable, beautiful, and accompliſhed ! 
What am I ? Alas! I dare not think on what I am. 
Reflection muſt be deadened, or deſpair will be tri- 
umphant. „„ | : Eg 
« Her form is perpetually before me; I behold 
her in my waking hours, A fancy I behold her, 
gliding like a meteor athwart the deep gloom « 

| | | mental 
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mental deſolation: I cloſe my eyes but to dream cf 
Iſabella; 1 ſtart from my feveriſh ſlumber, but to 
know that I am wretched. 

« Why did you teach me to idolize a phantom 
formed to miſlead me? Why did you unfold the 
faireſt buds of reaſon only to convince me that they 
would be prematurely blaſted ? The dark colour of 
my fate would have been congenial to a life of ſtudy 
and ſecluſion ; I could have braved the tempuſt which 
my adverſe fortune menaced, had I never baſked in 
the ſun-beams of delight. Oh! why was I not inur- 
ed to anguiſh ? Why did the viſion Hope preſent a 
gay and rich perſpective only to deceive me ? 

Iſabella was the affociate of my childhood, the 
companion of my ſtudies : our actions, our purſuits, 
our thoughts, were regulated by ſympathy and ſanc- 
tioned by virtue. We were unitcd by the ſweet uni- 
ſon of mind, which harmonized all our faculties. 
Truth was our monitor; we were enamoured of 
her precepts, and the path which we trod was ſtrewed 
with the faireſt flowers of fancy : but they were fra- 
- gile ! the wintry tempeſt ſcattered them; the leaves 
are withered, aud the tliorns alone remain to feſter in 
my boſom. 


« A new ſcene is unfolded to my view; I muſt 
ruſh amidſt the turmoil of camps; 1 mult repair to 
fields of carnage, and forget—hard taſk !—that this 
world of ſorrow is enriched by ſuch a jewel as Iſa- 
bella! Had I but the conſolation to look forward with 
the hope that my laurels would bloom beneath her 
ſmiles, danger would be courted as the harbinger of 
bliſs, and the loudeſt din of arms be pleaſing to my 
ſenſes. —What will now be the incitement to valour ? 
---Deſpair ! What the object of every enterprize !-— 
Annihilation |! . 

© I ſhall not recede from the path which your ex- 
ample has ſct before me; I ſhall not deviate from the 
precepts w hich you have inculcated. My few re- 


maining 
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maining days ſhall be dedicated to the ſervice of my 
country, and my laſt figh ſhall be a ſigh of gratitude 
for your ineſtimable kindneſs. x 

85 « W. A” 


I waited with impatience for the returnof my meſſen- 
ger and anticipated at leaſt a temporary gleamof conſola- 
tion in the hoſpitable abode of my early benefactor. 
Many years had elapſed fince I had laft ſeen him; but 
the ir of gratitude had ſunk deeper in my 
heart by the increaſing power of thought and affec- 
tion. At length the porter returned with the diſtreſ- 
fing intelligence that Mr. Randolph had quitted Briſ- - 
tol, and difſolved the firm of his houſe previous to 
his departure. My diſappointment was terrible. 
Every hope ſeemed to vaniſh, and I began to conſider 
myſelf as the victim of perſecution. In a place more 
famed for opulence than philanthropy, what could 1 
expect? My chagrin was unutterable 33 
Fatigued by mental anxiety as well as bodily exer- 
tion, I retired early to my chamber; but ſleep is ever 
an alien to the feeling mind labouring under the preſ- 
fſure of care and diſappointment. I cloſed my eyes 

in vain ; a thouſand viſions occupied my brain, and 
. tortured it inceſſantly. At length the mingling hum 

of ſounds beneath my window informed me of the 
hour, and I deſcended to the ſtreets, which were 
thronged with paſſengers, for the occupations of the 
day had begun, and every man was buſy in the ſcene 
of commerce. I ſtrolled to a neighbouring coffee- 
| Houſe, where, having ordered my breakfaſt, I fat 
down to ruminate on my forlorn fituation. A Bath © 
_ newſpaper lay before me, and the firſt article which 
met my eye was the following advertiſement— 


« W-nted, to accompany a young nobleman on 
his travels, a private tutor, claſſically educated, of 
good morals and reſpectable connections. ma 
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will be conſiderable and his proſpecis advantageous, 
provided he renders himſelf worthy of future patro- 
nage. Such a perſon may hear of a ſituation b 

ſending his name and place of abode to Lady Ken- 
carth's, Hanover Square, London.” 


I read the propoſal ſeveral times; and after weigh- 
ing it in my own mind, thought it more eligible than 
my plan of accompanying Colonel Aubrey to Gi- 
braltar. I was eager to know the world, and to travel 
with a young nobleman was the ſureſt road to the 
knowledge for which I panted. The change of 
| ſcenery and diverſity of occupations would, I flattered 
myſelf, tend more to the reſtoration of my mind's 
repoſe, than the ſcenes of ſanguinary warfare to 
which a military life would lead me : after a few mi- 


uutes of cool reflection, I anſwered the advertiſement, 


and began my breakfaſt ſomewhat leſs perplexed than 
when I entered the coffee-houfe. 
I had in my letter requeſted that the anſwer might 


be directed to me at the Poſt Office, Bath: I there- 


fore reſolved to haſten thither without delay, and to 
wait e- for its arrival. An hour before ſun-ſet 
] quitted Briſtol, and proceeded on foot to the place of 
my next deſtination. | 


HA. XK. 
"THE fun, before I had advanced three miles on 


ry journcy, began to fink beneath the horizon. I 
walked flowly ; and, deeply ruminating on events 


pait, ſcarcely knew how the preſent moments haſtea- 


ed tovrards the cloſe of day. The deepening ſhades 


of twihght began to envelope the ſurrounding ſcenery; 
the air was ſultry, the ſky overcaſt with gathering 
clouds, which in a very ſhort period of time obſcured 


the crimſon glow which ſpread itſelf along the weſt. 


continued : tread my lonely path, till . ight com- 
pletcly 


ö 
| 
| 
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pletely wrapped every object in a temporary oblivion, 
when at intervais the ſound of footſteps at no great 
diſtance met my ear, and rouſed me 12 my re- 
verie. 

I ſtopped and liſtened. No ſtar e the hea- 
vens; no light of any kind enlivened the gloom that 
ſurrounded me. Still J purſued my way, and flill 
the ſtranger followed, till we came to a ſolitary part 
of the road, when the ſound of his footſteps ceaſed, 
and I began to apprehend ſome miſchief, The ſky, 
which had been overcaſt at the cloſe of evening, now 
broke into a tempeit; the thunder rolled tremendouſly, 

and the rain poured in torrents; I was at a loſs what 
to do, when by a flaſh of vivid lightning, I per- 
ceived the perſon who had followed, ſtanding before 
me. I drew my piſtol from my pocket, and faddenly 
halted. He receded a few ſteps, and, in a mournful 

voice, addreſſed me. —. | 
„ Traveller, ſaid he, « if fortune ſmiles on 
and benzvolence warms your heart, you will 4 
the unhappy man who is now before you. Too proud 
to demand charits from thoſe who know me, I adopt 
this mode of ſolicitation to {pare my breaſt one half 
the paag of a refuſal.” 

Here he pauſed, and | could l by the 
tremulous tone in which he uttered the 2 
words, that his agitation checked tie tre capability of 
proceeding. 
The abruptneſs of lis addreſs aud the ſolemnity 
of the ſcene around us at firſt ſtartled me: yet I had 
not power to hurt the wretched petitioner: I returned 
my piſtol into my pocket. I will not deſtroy thee, 
unhappy mortal! thought I, becauſe I am a telow- 
traveller in the path of "Miction. 

He continued: « I perceive, by the kekining, that 
you arc armed, and yet I do not tremble : if you will 
not mchorate my ſorrows by a ſum, ſmall in compa- 
riſon with the magnitude of my grief, the moſt mer- 

: cul 
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ciful aQ you can perform will be that of annihilating 
its victim.“ I requeſted that he would inform 
what money would be of uſe to him, intimating the 
narrow limits of my power, and my earneſt wiſh 
that it might not be too circumſcribed for the relief 
re- 


of his neceſſities. After a ſilence of ſome minutes, 
during which we walked flowly, fide by fide, he 
{ſumed the converſation. = 
The rectitude of my heart is the cauſe of e 
pang that at this moment affails it. To render juſ- 
tice where juſtice is due, I have ſtripped myſelf of 
my laſt guinea. My integrity ſhuddered at the idea 
of fraud, and I may with a ſafe conſcience declare, 
before the God of retribution, that I am a complete 
bankrupt, in hope as well as fortune.” My ſoul ſym- 
athized in the ſorrows of the forlorn ſtranger, and 
- eagerly to know the ſum that would relieve 


« Alas p exclaimed he, raiſing his voice as if io 
. repreſ$ a ſigh that ſtruggled in his boſom, © my ſitu- 
ation 1s no leſs ſingular than unfortunate ! I poſſeſs a 


mind too exalted to owe an obligation to an enemy; 


and at the ſame time too ſuſceptible to unburden my 
afflictions to thoſe whoſe boſoms would ache at the 
recital. Goaded by adverſity, involved in engage- 
ments, and menaced by diſgrace, I had no hope of 
avoiding deſpair, but by flying from the ſcene of 
deſolation. I am now haſtening towards London, 
there to await the event, which for a time has exiled 
me from home. 
Perhaps you have been driven by vexation to fly, 
| when a more prudent ſtep might have checked the 
progreſs of difgrace,” ſaid I. « Were you not raſl 
in quitting your home without the means of life?“ 

« My honour, my integrity were at ſtake,” an- 
ſwered he: I could not ſtoop fo low as to embezzle 
that property which was duc to my creditors.” 


« am 
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„I am only maſter of a ſmall ſum,“ ſaid I, «but 
if you will ſhare it with mc, my hand is ready to 
offer the participation.” He thanked me, and beg- 
ged that I would candidly declare the extent of my 
ability to ſerve him. I knew not how to anſwer 
ſuch a queſtion : aſhamed to confeſs myſelf a poor 
and wandering fugitive, yet earneſt to convince my 


fellow traveller that, though fortune was my foe, 


humanity was not an alien to my boſom, I heſitated ; 
my cheek glowed, my heart throbbed in the conflict 
berwixt ſhame and pity; when he again addreſſed 
Bie. 

« A ſew guineas will pay my expences to London; 
—a few months may reitore me to reputation and 
ſocicty. I would not ak your aid, but that I have 
left behind me all 1 could collect amidſt the ravages 
of misfortun2. Yes! all! even to the laſt penny! 

What can integrity do more:“ Fes fa 
I The ten pound note, which was above the moiety 
of my fortune, I preſented to the unhappy ſtranger. 
Take this,” ſaid I, «and may the God of mercies 
inſpire your ſoul with that fortitude which will arm 
it againſt Vie approaches cf deſpair ! Now,” conti- 


nua l, „ let me ſolicit one proof of confidence on 


your part: let me know your name; not with a wiſn 
that you ſhould ever repay the trivial ſervice I have 
readzred you; but that 1 may hear, at ſome future 
period, of your better fortune ; and rejoice in your 
happineſs, as I now ſympathize in your dittreſs.? 
He took a letter from his pocket, and tearing off 
the ſuperſcription, preſented it to me. „This vas 
my addreſs,” faid he, fghing deeply; “on what 
| ſpeck of this habitable globe 1 may reſide in future, 
Heaven only knows!” He could not proceed ; grati- 
tude filled every vein in his aff:ctcd heart with unut- 
terable ſenſations; I had not reſolution to aſk ano- 
ther queſtion, we therefore ſhook lands, and parted. 
CHAP. 


j 
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IN a ſhort time after I ſeparated from my forlorn 
| anion, 1 arrived at Bath; where, on en 
the ſt inn, and being uſhered into a ur, 
* 29 —— 4 
given me: judge of my ation, m 
my ſurpriſe, Std oe addreſs of Mr (ny gr 
dol in the hand-writing of the deteſted Lady 
A The paper was covered with lines on the 
back of the ſupericription ; and, as ſoon as aſtoniſh- 
ment gave me power to unfold it, I read the follow- 
ing words, continuing a ſubject which had been be- 
gun on the other of the letter: 
— « He abſconded laſt night without aſſigning 
any reaſon for his departure: the arrogance of his 
mind, and the depravity of his heart, will render his 
abſence ſcarcely a matter of regret. Should he at- 
tempt to impoſe on your-creduhty, -or to initiate him- 
ſelf into your favour, I caution you not to truſt him. 
He is unworthy of your eſteem 3 and will only diſ- 
your ip, by exemplifying morals, — 
ve at laſt ſet reformation at defiance. His 
nary attempt an the life of Sir Sidney will juſtify the 
propriety of this opinion, and authoriſe me in ſaying, 
that he muſt, henceforth, be an alien to his family. 
My generous and amiable.ſon has attempted to vin- 
dicate Mr. Ainsforth ; but my faithful ſervant, Mrs. 
Blagden, can bring proofs of his criminal intentions. 
She heard hs rn of the piſtol, and ſaw the cow- 
ardl aſaſſin making his eſcape over the park-wall of 
— 2 
. Ny eyes ſeemed rivetted on the paper; my whole 
frame fixed by aſtoniſnment, as though every nerve 
had been petrified. My own neceſſities, and the ca- 
lumnies of Lady Aubrey, excited ſenſations which 
ſoon * ded; but the regret which felt on the 
conxiction 
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conviction of Mr. Randolph's ruin, ſunk deep into 
my heart, and overwhelmed it with ſorrow. I re- 
collected the ſcene of opulence in which he had ſo 
long exemplified virtues rarely found amidſt the ſplen- 
dors 42 and I grieved, that amidſt ſo 
much ſurrounding ſhadow, * ſtar of benevolence, 
which warmed the boſom of wy patron, ſhould be 
obſcured by forcow and 

As ſoon as I had recovered from the ſurpriſe which 
Lady Aubrey ubrey's letter occaſioned, I ruſhed forth from 
the inn, and haſtened to the bridge which croſſes the 
Avon on entering Bath. There I waited till paſt ' 
midnight, in hopes of ſeeing the unfortunate friend 
to whom I owed ſo many obligations. But my wiſh- 
es were unſucceſsful, and I returned to my lodging, 
vexed, hopeleſs and dilappomnted. The 24 in- 
quietudes that affailed my mind, during the remain- 
der of the night, can better be imagined than deſ- 
cribed. I would have half my days to labour 
and affliction, could I ſupported Mr. Randolph 
by the one, and lightened his boſom's load 2 
cipating the other. | 
Early in the morning I quitted my chamber, and 
walked towards the environs of the city. | had 
ſcarcely proceeded a mile, when I met Colonel Au- 
brey's chaiſe : he was alone. The poſt-boy was or- 
_ dered to ſtop, and the generous heart greeted me 
with joy, that was too natural to be the glozing ſem- 
blance of friendſhip. He deſcended from his carri- 
age; the poſtillion was ordered to follow, and we 
walked flowly back to the inn. I frankly confeſſed 
all that had paſſed, on the night previous to my 
quitting Glenowen ; and firmly reſolved never to 


return thither, during the fe- time of the deteſtable 


Lady Aubrey. 

My kind and liberal friend endeavoured to ſoothe 
my diſtreſs, by the moſt generous aſſurances of eter- 
val regard and n. A ſervant had hired 


apart- 


1 


apartments en the South Parade, and Colonel Au- 
brey, with little perſuaſion, prevailed on me to re- 
main with him during his reſidence at Bath. 

My ſpirits were, every hour, mort heav ily weigh- 
ed down by deſpondency, which all the reaſoning, 
and all the attentions of friendſhip, could not alle- 
viate. Colonel Aubrey frequently mingled in ſoci- 

but never could induce me to accompany him. 
ree weeks paſſed, and no anſwer arrived from 
Lady 51 my chagrin augmented by the in- 
creaſing indiſpoſition of Colonel Aubrey, and I be- 
to conſider all the efforts of fortitude as weak 
and ineffectual. I marked the languid eye hourly 
loſing its intelligent luſtre; I beheld the manly form 
withering to debility: yet his mind did not ſhrink . 
at the approaches o vr annihilation ; and the ravages 
of corpereal pain, ſtole no trait of mental power 
from the object of its perſecution. He treated me 
with the ion of a father: I revered, I loved 
him, as though 1 had been his ſon; my aſliduity 
kept pace with his zeal; I had only to feel a wiſh, 
and it was gratified before I could diſcloſe it. 

My melancholy humour at laft began to throw a 
_ gloom over Colonel Aubrey's purſuits ; and he refuſ- 
ed to accept every invitation, rather than leave me 
to the indulgence of mournſul reveries. 

As I found that neither an aſſumed vivacity, nor 
repeated perſuaſions, could induce him to ſcek for 
abroad, while 1 remained at home, cheerleſs 
and deiponding, the only ſtep which 1 would take, 
was that of accompanying him in his faſhionable vi- 
fits. It was a ſacrifice of my own feelings, but it 
was prompted by gratitude 3 and being conducive to 
Colonel Aubrey's health as well as amuſement, I 
could no longer heſitate in making it. My friend 
anticipated a change in the temper of my mind by 
an intercourſe with the world, and an opportunity 


foon n itſelf for trying the experiment hat 
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ball and ſupper was announced in the Creſceat; «wr 
were invited, and I promiſed to attend him. 

On entering the room, the blaze of light, the 
ſound of the muſic, and the beauty of the women 
faſcinated my attention, and I was incapable of ad- 
vancing a ſingle ſtep beyond the door, when Colonel 
Aubrey defired me to follow him. | looked like a 
creature juſt wakened into lite; bewildered, and 
overpowered by admiration and wonder; when Co- 


lonel Aubrey whiſpered, „ Walſingham, follow me, 


and recc lie d yourſcf: you muſt endeavour to evince 
a knowledge of the forms of the world, and not 
betray the childiſh embarraſſment of a mere novici- 
ate, unleſs you mean to be the butt of ridicule for 
the evening.“ I feit the propriety of the leſſon, but 
my feet were ſtili rooted to the ground, and my 
eyes fixed by the attraction of reſiſtleſs beauty! Co- 
lonel Aubrey took my arm, aud led me to the far- 
theſt end of the ball- room, where he preſented me 
to the fair prieſteſs who preſided in the temple of 
enchantment. It was Lady Emily Delvin. 
Though I had entirely forgot the perſon of Lady 
Emily, the adventure at Nice was ſtill perfect in my 


memory 3 not on] = —_— 
which it made at mM time, but becauſe it had fre- 
_ quently been the ſubject of diſcourſe with Mr. Han- 
bury, fince the period when it happened. I felt 
diſconcerted when Colonel Aubrey pronounced the 
name of Lady Emily, and a fooliſh pride, which I 
am almoſt athamed to acknowledge, whiſpered the 
hope that ſhe had entirely forgot me. It was as I 
withed ; „ the little negro Walfingham” had been 
wholly obliterated from her remembrance ;. while Mr. 
Ainsforth, the friend of Colonel Aubrey, was treat- 
ed with a marked attention, at once flattering to my 

vanity, and ſoothing to my affections. ; 
Lady Emily, though in her thirty-ſixth year, was 
ſtill handſome and engaging ; for, by reſiding many 
1 pears 
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years on the continent, ſhe had wholly diveſted her- 
ſelf of that chilling formality, which in England 
throws a gloom over ſociety, and gives a — 
awk , ardneſs to the faireſt forms that are moulded 
by the hand of Nature] Her converſation was be- 
witching, and her inanners, though ſomewhat tinc- 
tured with affeQation, pleaſed, While they deluded 
the ſenſes with their eaſe and vivacity. Though ſhe 
had not the mild and ſoul- ſubduing graces of Iſabella, 
ſhe had ſonicthing fo irreſiſtible in her looks and ac- 
tions, ſo lively, ſo piguante, that I felt wholly un- 
embarraſſed, before 1 Lad paſſed many minutes in her 
ſociety. 

Seated on a fofa with the faſhioned Lady Emily, 
at once the object of her attention and curioſity, I 
entered into familiar converſation on various ſubjects, 
and my words flowed with unconſtrained eaſe, when 
ſhe checked my volubility by aſking me if I had ever 
_ travelled. 1 replied, that « m my infancy I had vi- 
ſited the continent.“ 

« What parts of France or Italy have you ſeen ?” 
ſaid Lady Emily. 
J never went farther ſouth than Nice,” anſwered 

I, ſomewhat confuſed by her queſtion. 

„ Ainsforth!” ſaid ſhe, — I have ſome 
faint recollection of the name. Do you remember 
ever having met me, while on the eontinent ? Can 
you call to mind the leaſt circumſtance reſpecting 
me? I am really ſolicitous to date our firſt meeting 
from ſome remote period, in order to claim the free- 
dom of an old acquaintance.” 

IT knew not what to fay. Track, aber » nt 
iruggle, triumphed over pride, and I anſwered, that 
J remembered her —_ at Nice, in the ſociety of 
Lady Aubrey.” 

From this moment all my conſequence vaniſhed : 
Lady Emily was ſilent :—her eyes, with a vacant 
fxture, beſpoke her thoughts, wandering back —_ 
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the mazes of time, and little pleaſed with the cloſing 
1 In a few minutes ſhe roſe abruptly from 

ſeat, and left me vexed, mortified, humbled, and 
more out of ſpirits than even when I entered the ball- 


CHAP. XXX. 


AS I wiſhed to avoid dancing, I ſtrolled to an 
adjoining apartment, where I found a large circle of 
both ſexes, ſeated round a table; men intent on the 
turn of a card, which was deſtined: either to ruin 
themſelves or their intimate aſſociates; and women, 
ſacrificing all the graces of raind and perſon, wholly 
abſorbed in the vortex of deſtruction. I cannot de- 
ſcribe the diſguſt which I felt, while I contemplated 
features, decked with the bloom of youth, yet diſ- 

torted by internal emotions! Boſoinz, which nature 
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early in the evening, without apprizing me of his in- 


tentions. I had taken my ſeat at the ſupper-table, be- 
fore I diſcoiered his departure, and it was then too 
hte to relinquith my tituation. The board was co- 
vered with a profuſion of luxuries; the moſt deli- 


cious wines were diſtributed with prodigality; and 


the band continued to play the moſt animated com- 
poſitions during the repaſt. Time ſeemed to fly with 
more rapidity than uſual, and the enchanting circle 
roſe from table before l had leiſure to contemplate one 
half the beauty that ſurrounded me. | 

I had, v itl out being conſcious of it, drank a much 
larger portion of wine than was my uſual cuſtom ; 


and feeling no inclination to dance, I returned to the 


faro room. The ſpirit of miſchief there revelled with 
renovated vigour. Gold flew round, like duſt before 
the whirlwind 3 and diſſipation reared her ſtandard 


over the brow of reaſon, terribly triumphant. It 


was the pandemonium of licentiouſneſs; every vice 


was tolerated, every mind contaminated by the force 


of pernicious example. On one ſide fat a venerable 
ſybil, withered by age, and endeavouring to oblite- 
terate the memento mcr: of time, by the gaudy co- 


jours of artificial deformity. Poor atom of mortality] 
thought I; how vain, how horrible are all thy expe- 


riments ! I was rapt in a profound reverie, when n 
loud burſt of laughter awoke my attention. 


It came from an exalted maſs of rotundity, whoſe 


outward appearance beſpoke domeſtic affliction : a 


fable tabit, which decorated her uncouth figure, was 
her only mark of regret for the loſs of a lovely and 


amiable child, who, a few days before, had become 
the tenant of -a ſepulchre ! Seated with her favourite 


_ _ knave, the golden heap before her increaſed or dimi- 
niſhed, as fortune either ſmiled or frowned on her 
diſſipated votary : yet, the chance of a card did not 
wholly occupy her mind; ſhe was, by turns, the 


gametter and the coquette 3 one moment ſtakin * 
5 „ EE | rYEAS 
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dreds with the inſenſibility of practiſed folly, niche 
next, dreſſing her N and rugged features in all 


che groteſque affeQtation of amorous allurement; 


while time trembled at her temerity, and vice looked 
more than hideous amidſt the furrows of antiquity. 
I ſhrunk from ſo diſguſting an object, and 


turning 
towards a beautiful girl, whoſe face had, at ſupper, 


attradted my attention, remarked the abſurd manners 


of her oppoſite neighbour : but my conſternation is 
not to be deſcribed when ſhe anſwered, < To be ſure 


ſhe is a curſt comical old devil, and yet there is ſome- 


thing ſo daſhing i in whatever ſhe does, that one cannot 


help liking her.“ 


« [5s ſhe a particular friend of yours ?” ſaid I, as foo h 


as I recovered from my electric ſhock. 


« OI don't claim the honour of ber friendiviy,* 


_ replied the young adventurer ; « I want nothing from 

her but her rouleaus : and ſhe is fo d——d cunning, 

there is no touching her, 8 4 
« Are you fond of riding?“ ſaid I, not 


hending the term ſhe had uſed at the concluſion of her 


eloquent ſpeech.. 


She ſtared, nd aller a moment's reflection replied, 
with a loud la c Where in the name of Heaven 
were you born! The devil take. me, if I don't be- 


lieve you are ſome emigrated hermit, who ſeeing no 
fun in a woollen ſhirt and. a ſtraw mattrais,. left his 


| hovel, and his experimental knowledge, for the nex: 


tenant. How long have you. relinquiſhed: wild 
| Herbs and ſpring water? Come with me, and learn to 
reliſh better fare, or your character will ſoon be de- 
ſtroyed in the world of rational refinement.” 80 


_ ſaying, ſhe graſped my hand, and. hurrying back tc 
the ſupper-room, filled a large goblet with champaign.,. 
which ſhe inſtantly ſwallowed, after drinking, con- 
Fuſon to all. anchorets ! ag] The challenge was + not to be 


Half a reuleau. or 8 guir ca- 


Ks reſiſled, 


— — * — — — 8 — 
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reſiſted, and I followed her example, with « periſh 
the heart that is inſenſible to beauty.” 
« Bravo!” exclaimed the airy ſylph of diſſipation. 
« Upon my ſoul, you are already a new being ! and 
I queſtion whether Lady Fubſy won't fall in love 
with you. She's curſedly fond of you male crea- 
tures, and has always ſome poor devil on her 
domeſtic eſtabliſhment for the ſupport of her repu- 
tation.” 
« J ſhould rather think that her reputation would 
ſuffer by ſuch an inmate,” ſaid I gravely. 
Come, come, none of your curſed aſfectation !“ 
replied the laughing monitreſs. « A woman's cha- 
racter, in our unprejudiced circle, riſes in propor- 
tion as ſhe augments her catalogue of conqueſts, til 
the buſy and cenſorious grow tired of obſerving her. 
A female of the haut ton is a celeſtial orb of univerſal 
attraction] and who would be ſuch a curſt fool as to 
talk of ſpots in the ſun Here comes: a living 
* | 

wy moment the Ducheſs. of Riversford ſaun- 
tered towards us, attended by her daughters and 
Lord Powderwood. The young ladies threw them 
ſelves on a ſofa, while the Viſcount amuſed himſelf 
with contemplating his. own beauties ina large mirror, 
which was fixed behind it.“ 
I ſhall leave Bath to-morrow,” erin the poly- 
; of Narciſſus. « What with the morning's. 
ing, and the 's fatigue, a man ſhould 
have the robuſt nerves of Hercules to preſerve his * 
| fon in any tolerable degree. My face looks 


" {hrivelled as old Lady Amaranth's. * Here a they 


laugh interrupted him. I wonder,” continued his : 
lordihip, “ how. any difeiple of love can venture 
in theſe miſty regions of ſulphur and hot water! 


enemies that are ever Hoſtile tc beauty and the 
3 


Y ou 
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Tou never were more miſtaken,” cried the roſe- 
lipped ducheſs. I come always once a year to Bath 
in order to repair the ravages of winter 

« Of Time, you mean,” cried her grace's eldeſt. 
daughter. 

. comical e faith !” exclaimed Lord Pow der- 
wood, as he placed a ſmall patch on the corner of 
his upper lip. « I'll be crucified if any thing 
but a woman could have uttered ſuch a ſavage 
innuendo !” | 

"Tis very true, notwithſtanding,” cried Labs Ara- 
bella. „ My mother will never believe that there 

is ſuch a traveller as Time, till he overtakes her. 

« Who talks of Time ?” vociferated Lady Ethiop. 
e Here is my friend Lady Parkintown, who is the on- 
iy ports that knows how to kill Time.“. 

« She drowns him,” ſaid Lord Powderwood grave- | 
ly. _—_— a clamorous laugh echoed through the 


« I hate the very name of Time!” cried Lady 
_ Ethiop. © 
60 T do not wonder at your antipathy, ' interrupted 

the young lord, „ when he hourly preſents your * 

ſhip ſo dark a profp e A 
« Witty devil!” e the ducheſs; © it is 

:mpoſſible? to be angry with the wretch, thongh he- 

profeſſes to deſpiſe us.” 

Lady Parkintown and Miſs Caſino conſoled them 
ſelves with a bottle of champaign, while Lord 
Powder wood retouched the rouge on his downy 
check; and the diſconfolate ducheſs fighed an adieu 
to love, as ſhe threw her fading. form on the pillow of 
repentance. 


I now returned to the faro table, and was ſoon fol- 


lowed by the group of good-uatured friends. I 
longed to try Whether Fortune would ſmile on me, 
and thought it would be wiſe, in the preſent ſtate of: 
my finances, to conciliate ber favour. 


1he 
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The fair Mrs. Winkwell was a looker on; ſhe fre- 
quently perſuaded me to venture a few ſtakes, 
merely as a trial of my temper. « You ſeem quite a 

novice at the gaming-table,” ſaid ſhe; do you never 
play ?“ | 
Never.“ 

« Heavens!” exclaimed the ducheſs of Riversford, 
half-ſmiling and looking earneſtly in my face; « where 
have you been educated ? and how have you avoided 
fo univerſal a paſſion? 

By aſſociating with unfaſhionable men, and with 
women who had leſs exalted propenſities,“ ſaid 1 


gravely. 
| devils !“ exclaimed Mifs Caſino. 


« What N. bcres ſuch focicty muſt preſent ! Ho- 
could you ever bring your mind to the taſk of quitting 
the deleQable creatures? 

I made no reply. 

Lady Ethiop perſuaded me to hazard a few guineas, 
merely by way of experiment. Still I reſiſted, and 
| Rill her ladyſhip continued to torment me. “ No- 
thing ſhall convince me,” ſaid ſhe, © but that you 
are a very miſer, enorye your inſtantly taking a ſcat at 
the table.” 

« Why will you tempt un guarded innocence to | 
| trcad the paths of folly ?“ cried I. Ti ak Fubſy, with a 
tone ſo provokingly ironical, that I felt the ſpirit of 

contradiction ſtirring within me. 

| © Perhaps he is forbid to play,” ſaid 1 ady Ama- 

 ranth, nodding her flaxen wig over the farterre of 
| fol 

Th It muſt be by his 1 mamma then,” cried Miſs. 

Caſmo; 4 for = looks too wiſe to be mar- 


1 ried 1 


«= Rnd tos funfiiked to be gay,” added Lady : 
 Parkintown. « He had better come and take ano- 
ther bottle Walla me.” WE 

ct | 


Mr. Winkwell. 


Ki 


« Let the poor fcllow alone,” cried Mrs. Caſino, 

« perhaps he has reaſons for refuſing. It is not 
every fortune that can bony . 
table.” 

« Then he may borrow that of his friend or his 


miſtreſs,” ſaid Mr. Winkwell. “ No man ſhould 


lay that has any thing of his own to hazard, except 
fas wife ; and ſhe, in the modern ſchool, ſcarcely be- 
_ longs to him.” 
"0 Perhaps he thinks it irreligious to gamble on a 
Sunday morning,“ cried Lady Amaranth, with a 

ſneer which would have rivalled Sycorax. 
„ There is no judging how far vulgar preju- 
dices may influence certain orders of intellect, ſaid 
the Ducheſs of Riversford ; © and there are ſpirits 
whom Fate has deſtined to creep through life in per- 
petual obſcurity. Who would endeavour to light the 
mole, or hope to animate the frozen heart by the ad- 
monitions of reaſon ?” 

« What card does your grace recommend ?” ſaid I, 

piqued by her raillery. 
The queen of hearts.” 
% Your grace is always thinking of yourlelf,” cried 


What objeftion has your grace to che black 
Enave ?” ſaid I. 
C That is my favourite,” cried Lady Ethiop. 
I took from the packet, which Lady Fubſy had pre- 
fented me, the knave of clubs. 
I bar perſonality,” exclaimed an old coxcomb; | 
« let the young adventurer have the queen of dia- 
monds.” 
„ That's a ſort of landerous innuendo,” ſaid ka 
Ethiop; a ſarcaſtic remark on my friend Mrs. Begum, 


1 N am too much attached to her intereſt to hear her 


name mentioned ill: naturedly. 
2 her treaſures you mean,”  faid Miſs Glas 
I 
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« Þ wiſh I bad ſome of her diamonds, and ſhe was in 
the infernal regions.” 


„ Oh, horrible! exclaimed Lady Amaranth. - 


„ How can you put one in mind of ſuch places?“ 
« Will no body name a card for me?“ ſaid I. 
Silence !” vociferated the dealer, looking at 

me with more inſolence than I was diſpoſed to to- 

lerate. 

A loud 1augh ſucceeded his abrupt I 
was vexed, piqued, and I thought inſulted ; and 
taking my purſe from my pocket, threw it on the 
ace 75 The card loſt, and I was a bank- 


rupt ! 
Mrs.. Winkwell lamented my. ill-luck, and adviſed 
me to try another colour; when Mrs. Caſino ex- 


claimed — “ For Heaven's fake let him alone !—PFor- 
tune does not always. favour the brave, and Mr. 


Ainsforth's courage ſeems entirely exhauſted already. 


If 1 had him in my ſchool only one winter, I 


would teach him to bear ill luck with a better 


grace. 
„ Yes, and it is all you would teach him !” cried. 


Lady Parkintown. „I would inculcate more pa- 


latable precepts, and, if the doctrines of Diogenes 
may be credited, more efficacious ones.— Your 


leſſons are too ay and faſtidious for ſo young a 


« Mr. Ainsforth,” Interrupted Lady Amaranth, 
« js not accuſtomed to mingle in this kind of circle, 


u 


and perhaps feels himſelf abathed by its novelty. * 


will make a wonderful alteration.“ 
I doubt it, my lady,” ſaid 1 cagerly. 


« Can you look in her Jladyſhips face, and 
doubt the — cried Miſs Caſino in a loud 


whiſper. 

Apain the titter went round, when. Lady Emily 
interrupted it with Come, come, you. begin to 
grow ſcurrilous.— Perhaps had. 4 8 has not 


the 0 


—— — 
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chan ing colour and diſconcerted. 
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the tame forbearance of Mr. Ainsforth ; ſhe may not 


like to take the load from his ſhoulders, and become 
the butt of the company.” 


« I do not comprehend your ladyſhip,” ſaid I, 


ilence l“ was again vociferated. I returned the 
Joaker 2 lock of inns content. Lady Parkintown 
whiſpered—< Bravo! 
« You may talk to any one but Lady Emily,” cried 
little Caſino, ſmothering her evident mirth at the rude 


admonition I had ex 


« He had no buſineſs to interrupt the table,” ſaid 
the dealer. 

1 was a ſtranger to the forms of faſhionable ſociety; 
and, concluding that I had acted indecorouſly, was 
ſilent. 

Lady Amaranth now beckoned me to ſit by her, 
and, my fair hoſteſs being ſomewhat intimidated 4 by 
the reproof of the dealer, [ was unemployed, and 2c- 


cepted the invitation. Why will you not play 4] f 


again ?” ſaid Lady Amaranth. 
«© have no more caſh about me.” 
I will be your banker, * cried the, with a tone 


of languiſhment perfectly ridiculous ; you ſha'l owe 


me this rowleau at the ſame time p'acing fifty 


guineas on a card before me. I won; the ſtake was AY 
_ doubled—a ſecond time I was ſucceſsful; I ventured 


deeper, full talking to Lady Emily, who leaned: over 
the back of my chair—the advantage again was mine, 
and again filence was commanded. I ſmiled, and 
turning to my: love'y hoſteſs, continued the conver- 

ſation. ; 


Fortune perſevered i in favouring: me till the whole- 


bank was mine. A ſolemn pauſe marked the conſter- 
nation of the circle. Foffered to pay Lady Amaranth 
her fifty guineas ; but ſhe ſaid ſhe was in haite ; and, 


requeſting that I would call on her the following day, 
quitted the room precipitately. The bank anꝛounted 


© 


0 T1 


to eight hundred pounds, and I returned to my 
lodgings highly — with the iucceſs of my enter- 
Prize. | 


CHAP. XIII. 


7 WENT to bed—but to ſleep was impoſſible. 
The idea of having grown into favour with Fortune 
conjured up a thouſand flattering hopes, and I began 
to anticipate joys which to me LT have ever been 
viſionary. Now, thought I, if Iſabella had not been 
the victim of Sir Sidney's paſſions, with this little 
ſum I might have looked forward to the acquirement 
of a ſplendid fortune. The recollection of Mr. Ran- 
| dolph's diſtreſs ſucceeded this idea, and I was about to 
deviſe means for diſcovering his retreat, when a ſer- 
vant, abruptly entering my apartment, dchvered the 
— laconic epiſtle _ 


e SIR). | 

cc As | know you are offended at my treatment 
of you laſt night at Lady Emily Delvin's, I expect 
you to call on me immediately for the ſatisfaction you 
merit. Therefore, as | never permit any man to be 
beforehand with me in a matter of punctilio, or to 
interfere with me in affairs of gallantry, I ſhall wait 
for you from ten till twelve chis day on: Claverton 


Down. 


Tours, 
„ LIxZOURXE. 
N. B. 1 always * with ſwords. 


My conſternation was infinite. looked earneftly 
at the ſervant who had delivered the letter, and his 
countenance convinced me that he was no Kranger to 


its contents. 
« Are you Lord Linbourne' s valet de chambre ans 


ſaid . 
« Faith 
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et Faith and I am his letter-carrier,” replied the 
honeſt Hibernian. « This is the fifth of the fort 
that 1 have had the honour to deliver during the 
two years that I have lived with him; and the devil a 
one went ſo much againſt the grain as the bit of a 


challenge which is now before you. 


_« Why?” ſaid I, earneſtly. 

% Becauſe you are the only man who Gre in- 
clined to take it ſeriouſly. Gentlemen who play, 
apply the ſword as a 3 ſpecific where the purſe- 
ſtrings are tardy; and if they won't pull eafily, 
trifle of a ſcratch ſettles the diſpute without blood- 

ed.“ a 


1 do not owe Lord Linbourne a guinea,” 


ſaid T. 


06 No matter for that, v cried the valet de chambre ; 
« you muſt fight him firſt, and diſpute the bulineſs 
afterwards.” 

e Suppoſe one of us ſhould fall ?” : 

« Why then the debt is paid honourably,” replied 
O' Donagan; and upon my conſcience there is f 
pathy between us; for either you will loſe a miſtreſc, 


| or your humble ſervant a mgſter, aud that's the ſame 
thing, you know.” 1 


« A miſtreſs !—I do not comprehend you—Pra Y 
my honeſt fellow, be explicit 4 
« Faith and I will; but you mult give me time, and 

I will tell you a long tory.” 

„ Be brief,” ſaid I; « for time is precious.” 

2 

tle.” 
« Begin, begin,” cried I haſtly.—« Whom and 


what do you mean ?” 


« Why, for the whom,” rep.ied O Donagan, « I 
mean Lady Emily Delvin; "Tad fie he whe wo | 
— 2 my lord before you know any thing at all 

ut it.” 


1 found 


4 0 


I found that I only loſt time in queſtioning my lo- 
quacious meſſenger, and therefore bade him return 
to his maſter with my anſwer, that I ſhould not fail 
to attend him at the hour and place appointed. 

As ſoon as he was gone I dreſt myſelf, and pro- 
ceeded to Lady Amaranth's—my debt of honour de- 
manded the viſit; and as it was the firſt I had ever 
incurred, I could not fcel eaſy till I had diſchzrged 
it. I alſo made a ſhort memorandum, which I di- 
rected to Mr. Hanbury, bequeathing my newly ac- 
quired little fortune equally between Iſabella and Mr. 
Randci, h. My mind was conſiderably tranquillized 


by thei. proceedings, and I felt wholly indifferent 
as to the reſult of my rencontre with Lord Lin- 


bourne. 

Good frequently originates in evil, and the perſe- 
cutions of fate bring with them the wearineſs of an 
exiſtence, which, if pry happy, would ſhrink 
from annihilation. Thus every mortal pang 

this 4 feveriſh being” is doomed to ſuffer, every dear 
and beloved friend or relative that is 


than half its horrors. 
With a degree of compoſure new to a mind hi- 


therto marked by an extraordinary irritability, I 
8 Amaranth's lodgings, rumina- 


ting on the ap event with the philoſophy of 
a ſtoic; for, ha approving © 
affection, having 


apprehend that could ſurpaſs thoſe which I had already 
experienced. The chords of ſenſation were 
by the repeated touch of ſorrow;. and I looked 
to death as a pleaſing ſlumber; to the grave as a ſure 
— the miſeries of exiſtence, 4 

Arriving 


which 


1 
from our agonized boſoms, ſmooth the path of death, 
and only goes before us to diveſt the grave of more 


elt the pang w 4 diſappointed 
"Found that boſom falſe in which L 
had depoſited all my hopes of happineſs—having ex- 

the torture which had been given by the 
cold graſp of perſecution, le 


1 found it the ſource mental 
forms of fate broke over me, and robbed the ſoene 


villa, not far from the 
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Leek at Lady Amaranth's 
ered into. her breakfaſt 9 
morning, and her ladyſhip juſt returned from the 


I was uſh- 


bath, I found her © Lightly rouged, and her flaxen 
treſſes as much curled and powdered, as they had 


been on the preceding evening. Day-light rendered 


her, if poſſible, more hideous than the appeared by 


the tempered glare of an illumined ball- room. 
could ſcarcely believe that I was ſpeaking to a 
animated with ſenſation, till ſhe addreſſed me 

a degree of ſelf-importance that commanded my at- 


tention.— 


cc 80, Mr. - - - =, 1 really forget your name.” 
> 22 ſaid I gravely. 
Mr. Amsforth; fo you laſt night 


3 your 2 in the faſhionable world; and how 
do you Like 1 | 


Net at all, Lady Amaranth; I am weary of it 
already,” faid I; * and moſt likely in a few hours 
ſhall quit it for ever. 5 

cc We are certainly very unlike the order of people 


with whom you have been accuſtomed to vegetate, 
cried Lady Amaranth, preſenting me a - of cho- 


r and endeavouring to 
« Very unlike, indeed !” ſaid I — = 
« You are fond of rural life, E conti- 


nued her ladyſhip. 


« Solitude was once my pride and my conſolation. 


of all its attractions. 


00 Rather fay the affeclions ol the heart, Mr. Ainf- 


I bowed aſſent, but made no anſwer. 


« If you are fond of ruſtic ſports, i knees fell 
metropolis, where ſome ex- 
cellent hunters and a pack of choſen hounds may con- 


it was 


pleaſure, till the 


— . * — r ũ . 
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tribute to your amuſement, if you could ſuffer me to 
be your companion. 


was aſteniſhet at the p , and almoſt believed 
that ſhe was ſuddenly of reaſon. 

« You are ſilent, continued ſhe : „ Will you ac- 
cept my invitation? I am weary of the gay world, 
and pant for retirement; but total ſolitude would 
deſtroy me: I cannot bear to think; rumination 
preys on my ſhattered nerves, and overwhelms me 
with a laſſitude which is inſupportable.” 

I ſhrunk from the propoſal with horror—She read 
the marked diſguſt which ſpoke in every feature, and, 


after a moment s ſmothered pride, again renewed the 
_ converſation. 
« We were in high favour with fortune laſt night ; 
it was a lucky partnerſhip for us both.“ 


« Partnerſhip l“ repeated I, with evident amaze- 


ment. 


| « Yes; you know we went halves in the ſtakes 


which won the bank from Lord Linbourne.” 


cc I did not underſtand it ſo,” ſaid i. „ Your 


ladyſhip was ſo kind as to lend me a rouleau, and I am 
come hither to repay it. 


« If you doubt my word of honour,” cried Lady. 
Amaranth, looking through the window, with a 
tone of haughty ſuperiority, 4 here comes a witneſs 


who cannot but remember the-circumſtance.” 

As ſhe ſpoke I obſcrved Mrs. Caſino and her pretty 
daughter coming round the circus. There was no 
retreating, and I waited the reſult of their evidence 


with filent expectation. 


O you curſed devil!“ exclaimed Miſs Caſino 
on entering the room, and ſeeing me with Lady 


Amaranth: « Yoy ruined poor Linbourne laſt night, 
not only in fortune, * for Lady Emily and 


he are parted for ever.” 


« Mr. Ainsforth and I are now ſettling the mat- 
ter,” cried Lady Amaranth: « he did not _— 
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ſtand that we were partners in the ſtakes which 
won the bank. — Did not you conceive it ſo?” 
« Unqueſtionably!”' replied Mrs. Caſino. 

« Certainly !* added her pretty daughter. 


Lady Fubſy and Mrs. Winkwell now joined the 


trio, and the weight of the former cauſed the ſcale to 
preponderate in favour of the junto. Though the 
even hand of juſtice would have given me the victory. 


« I cannot diſpute ſuch powerful evidence,” ſaid 
I, taking out my pocket-book, and preſenting her 


notes to the amount of four hundred and fi 


pounds. She received them with unbluſhing avidity, 


and laying them on the breakfaſt table, inquired 
whether I had ſeen or heard from Lord Linbourne. 


I replied that I was then going to meet him. 


 « You have made a fine fracas !* ſaid Lady Fub- 
ſy. « The word Silence, ſo emphatically repeated, 


was prompted by more ſenſations than one; for 
ple do not heſitate to ſay that Lord Linbourne is the 


partner of my friend Lady Emily Delvin in other 
concerns beſide her faro bank.” 


„ Every body knows that her ladyſhip 3 is near via | 
ing her laſt ſtake,”' cried Mrs. Caſino. 
« Yes,” continued Lady Amaranth; „ even her 


king of hearts, which has ſo long been her favourite, 
has at laſt deſerted her. 


« She is now fond of diamonds,” faid Mrs. Ca- 


ſino. 


« Becauſe ſhe has gone through all the clubs till 
they are weary of her, cried the good-natured Lady 


Fubſy. 
« And hearts are never « profpcrons under her lady- 


fluip's direction, added the fair Wink well. 


At this moment Lady Emily entered the room 3 
the whole circle greeted her with ſmiles of cordiality. 


My contempt was not to be concealed; and, without 
ſpeaking another ſyllable, I quitted the houſe, ſhocked 


and aſhamed, as 14 on the deprayity of * 


— 
* 
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beauty is held up as 2 


laws cxtoct dhe frntbe, white nrnctce xd frnnd rake | 
c 


trembles at its triumphs. 


in my 


r 
CHAP. XXIII 


© ASCENDING the hill towards Claverton Down, 


I met a with the blinds nearly drawn ; con- 
cluding that Lord Linbourne had waited till his pa- 


tience was exhauſted, and was returning to ſeek after 


me, in order to prevent any farther delay, I ſtopped 
the poſt-boy.—The blind was raiſed, when to my 


infinite ſurpriſe, I beheld Sir Sidney _— and 
Ifabella. 


I muffled 


my face in my ſurtout, and end 


to eſcape : but my couſin had caught a glimpſe of my 


features before I was aware of it, and, inſtantly 
leaping from the chaiſe, caught hold of my arm and 
detained me. My embarrafiment could not be con- 
cealed ; Ifabella's penetrating eyes augmented my 
rr 
Sir Sidney 
appearance: a ſurtout in the month of Auguſt, and 


Ol. e 


which I had already ſeen of exalted | 
1 ſcarcely left a wiſh in my 
boſom for a farther intercourſe with the faſhionable 


better to conceal it, flew with all — 


demanded to know the cauſe of my ſtrange 
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co ct a, excited his curioſity. He 


| ſnatched my F exclaimed, 


. 
give them. 
« You muſt go wich us to the inn,” faid my 


« Are travelling alone ?” inquired I dreading 
to hear a confirmation of my fears. s : 
Iſabella bluſhed ; Sir Sidney ſmiled ; but neither 


| anſwered my q queſtion. 


I am in haſte,” ſaid I; « you ſhall ſee me agen 
in a couple of hours at fartheſt. I am to meet 


a friend upon buſineſs which will not detain me 


long. 99 

My voice was tremulous, my countenance con- 
fuſed ; Iſabella looked at me; „ Wal- 
2 ca the, © « you give us but a cold recep- 
tion I, 
My ſituation was peculiarly diſtreſſing ; 1 thought 


that the tone of Ifabella's vorce had ſomething in it 


more than uſually tender; all my former ſorrows 
ruſhed acroſs my brain; 1 was agitated, afflicted, 

vanquiſhed. | 
« Return with us to the hotel only for five mi- 


nutes,” repeated Sir Sidney, & and you ſhall chen be 


at li 
Iſabella conjured me, wk ſuch impreſſive kind- 
neſs, to comply, that I had not power to diſobey her. 


T accompanied them to the York-Houſe Hotel, 


where 
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where I wrote the following note to Lord Lin- 
bourne ;— | 


« MY LORD, 3 | 

« Our meeting muſt be deferred till this evening: 
I have ſome buſineſs of importance to ſettle, which 
will be completed by ſeven o'clock—at eight you 
will find me near hs firſt mile-ſtone on Claverton 
Down. 1 

| « Yours, 

. * W. A.” 


A waiter took the note to Lord Linbourne. He 
met him on the North Parade, and an immediate an- 
{wer was returned, written with a pencil on a ſcrap 
of paper, merely ſaying, „I ſhall expect you. 

I now ſent to let Colonel Aubrey know of Sir Sid- 
ney's arrival, and in a few minutes he was with us. 
I avoided all kind of converſation with Iſabella, but I 
could not wholly decline ſeeing her, without an 
eclairciſſemernt, which would have involved her in eter- 
nal diſgrace. What we wiſh, we arc too apt to be- 
heve, and I was more than half inclined to credit 
Sir Sidney's aſſertion, that Iſabella was ſtill innocent. 
There was a delicate propriety in her words; a beau- 
tiful timidity in her looks; a mild and modeſt dignity 
in every action, which bore marks of that purity of 
mind which is not to be awed by the opinions of the 
world, nor contaminated by the force of pernicious 
example. 97 

On my arſt entcring the hotel, J had leit my great 
coat and ſword in an adjoining apartment. As ſoon 
as dinner was finiſhed, Iſabella quitted the room to 

chooſe ſome articles of dreſs which were brought for 
her inſpection. Colonel Aubrey, availing himſelf of 
her abſence, began to queſtion Sir Sidney on the pro- 
priety of their journey. ©« Moes Lady Aubrey know 
of this excurfon ? fad he. Ca ery * 
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She does, and will hortly follow us,” was the 
anſwer. 

« Is it your intention to marry Miſs Hanbury nat 
was the ſecond queſtion. 

« No,” replied Sir Sidney, gravely. 

« To debauch her?“ 

« Certainly not, anſwered my couſin. 

« You muſt mean to do the ene or the ether,” 
cried Colonel Aubrey, ſomewhat haſtily. 

« Neither, upon my honour,” replied Sir Sidney, 
— hand upon his heart, and __ 


1 thoug ht there was an eq uivocal meaning in his 
words, which did not ſtrike Colonel * for he 
ſeemed to inſinuate that he could not mean to do that 
_ which was previouſly accompliſned. 

« Perhaps you are already married? was the 
queſtion which followed. 
My couſin ſmiled. His journey to Bath, alone 

with Iſabella, confirmed the idea; and I * 
my ſituation as hopeleſs. 
„Well, continued Colonel Aubrey, « I ſhall be 
| forty to find that you make 2 fool of the girl, becauſe | 
ſhe is amiable and lovely 
As an angel!” exclaimed I, « and the monſter 

who would pollute ſo pure a boſom, : muſt have the 

: W of a villain.“ 
gps fur ſaid Sir Sidney. 

I felt my breaſt glow with returning hope. Colo- 
nel Aubrey muſed, with ſomething ſo unbelieving 
in his countenance, that 1 again felt the trembler 
fear ſtealing to my heart; —when he ſtarted from his 
reverie, exclaiming, „By Heavens! ſhe is playing 
a hazardous game, Sir Sidney; for While you de- 
ceive her by ſpecious attentions, ſhe is hourly 
loſing her influence over the affections of Walſing- 


ham.” 


( 


My couſin ſeemed to exult in this intelligenee. 
Colonel Aubrey continued : | 

« Mr. Ainsforth is the favoured lover of Lady 
Emily Delvin : I have heard of nothing elſe in every 
. that I have entered this morning. His atten- 
tions at her ball laſt night give riſe to the report, and 
I wiſh him joy with all my ſoul; for Lady Emily's 
| is two thouſand pounds per annum, with 
expectancies, at the death of a near relation, which 
will nearly treble that ſum.“ 

& Ridiculous !” exclaimed Sir Sidney: „ Is it 
true, Walfingham ?“ continued he ſeriouſly. 
„„ This is the firſt | have heard of it,” anſwered I. 
% But even were it true, I cannot allow you, of all 
men living, the right to queſtion me.” 

« Now I can account for your diſguiſe this morn- 

ing, cried my couſin : « your confuſion at our firſt 

meeting, and your heſitation to return with us. 

I thought you were equipped for ſome important ex- 

pedition.” 
A very important one indeed! P anſwered I. 

« To meet Lady Emily Delvin ? Is ſhe a woman 
of ſuch faſtidious manners that the buſy world is not 
permitted to behold her tranſaCtions ? Is a diſguiſe 
abſolutely neceſſary to gain admittance beneath the 
roof of your enamorata ?” 

I do not deny that the buſineſs of this morn- 
ing required more than common ſecrecy,” ſaid I. 

« Already an adept in the myſteries of intrigue !” 

continued Sir Sidney. „ You have made a diſtin- 


gviſhed debut, and your progreſs has been ra- 


pid! * 
« As your thoughts,” fad [© 
And changeable, "—cried he— 
« As your opinions.“ 

Sir Sidney ſeemed piqued at my laconic anſwers. 
« Ti fee this fair enchantreſs,“ continued he, riſing 
from table, and walking haſtily abcut the _ 

© Again 
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he reſumed his ſeat, and filling his glaſs, in- 
arne 40 . my gallant coulin, what 1 is this Lady 

40 * woman,” anſwered 1. 

« Pſhaw l“ cried he peevilbly ; J mean what 
tort of woman? 

_ « Handſome, lively, and rich,” replied I. : Cowen 
enough to make hearts aces and too old to be the 
dupe of her own.” 

was ſomewhat pleaſed at the idea of vexing Sir 
Sidney; and I knew, that to excite his curioſity and 
not to gratify it, was to ronder him completely 
wretched. I had another powerful reaſon for my 
ambiguous anſwers: the hope that Iſabella might be 
rouſed to that jealouſy, which would gratify my ſelf- 
love, and humble my exulting rival. | 

« Lady Emily is a divinity !” continued I, with a 
degree of animation which my agitated heart could 
tcarcely aſſume; „ and I am not aſhamed to . 
my idolatry of ſuch perfection!“ 
| I have heard my mother talk of her, as a com- 
pound of affectation and folly,” cricd Sir Sidney. 
« At all events I will ſee her before I ſleep, and you 
ſhall then know my decided opinion. If ſhe is worthy 
of notice, I ſhall take her myſelf : ihe will do well 
enough to trifle away an hour with, when I am not 
engaged with a more intereſting object. ” 

« Suppoſe I diſpute the prize,” ſaid I ſternly. 

« O] not with ne, Walfingham ! You will not 
attempt to ſnatch the laurel from the brow of ſuch 
a rival; for, fince the day of Lady Emily's firſt en - 
tree in the world of gallantry, ſhe has never had ſuch 
a lover as Sir Sidney Aubrey.” - 
«© In one reſpect you are uncqualled,” faid I; 
« for if inordinate vanity can claim the right of pre- 
el minence, your ſuperiority is indiſputablc. 

My coutin looked ſerious. I found that I ha4 

L 2 „% 
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ſtung him deeply, and my triumph was gratfjng i 
the extreme. 
« Never fear, Walſingham,” cried Colonel Au- 


__ « you 5 Miſs Hanbury's affeQtions to 
conſole you; 


2 2004 an Nerd E 

lys. ir Sidney take titled moppet, while 

you pals our future ayes nth befor of une 
cat 


Sir Sidney od pale ; he attempted to ſpeak, but 


could not articulate a ſyllable. Colonel Aubrey re- 
e a filence of ſome moments 


Howed. For once, thought I, the victory is mine! 


Thou art not deſtined to triumph eternally ! Be it 
now thy turn to feel one . 
* 


CHAP. XVV. 


THE hour drew near in which I was deſtined to 
quit Iſabella ; perhaps, to quit her for ever, at the 
moment when returning dawned on the 
dark proſpect, which my adverſe fate had hitherto 
preſented. I longed to bid her an eternal fare wel; 


ö o y ö A 
nounce her the excluſive object of my idolatry. While 

I was ruminating on the cruelty of my deſtiny, af 
billet was delivered by the waiter. I haſtily opened 


| it, and to my infinite conſtcrnation read the following 
| lines from Lady Amaranth : 2 


. I have ſeen Lord Linbourne. He has hinted | 
« ſuſpicions that we won his bank unfairly. Iam | 
«© ready to refund my ſhare of the money, if you 

et have no objeCtion to follow my example; and I 


6 will venture to aſſert, that fuch a ſtep will not only 


5 ſatisfy * but put a fortunate m_y 


© 2H 
« the whole tranſaction. He waits at my lodgings 


« for your anſwer. 


cc Yours &c. &c.” 


cc Infamous colluſion !” exclaimed I, rifing abrupt- 
ly from table. I had ſcarcely uttered the words, when 

{abella entered the room with my great coat, and Co- 
lonel Aubrey's ſword. 

What do you think of this diſguiſe for a knight- 
errant ?” faid ſhe, gy ce this is Walfingham's 
tummer walking dreſs— !” 

The ſword is mine!“ ſaid Colonel Aubrey, with 
evident aſtonithment. 

The matter had gone too far to be concealed any 
longer; I therefore thought it both prudent and can- 
did to inform Colonel Aubrey of my appointment 
with Lord Linbourne; and allo to requeſt that he 
would be my ſeconc. 

Let me inveſtigate the matter, ſaid _ ou. 

« It can only be inveſtigated by the points of our 
| ſwords,” ſaid J. The whole of the tranſaction is 
marked with infamy ;—a plot deeply laid, and impu- 
dently put in practice by a ſet of Gm, who diſ- 
grace the rank they hold in ſociety ; who have long 
' deſerved the chaſtiſement of the laws, and the deteſta- 
tion of every honourable mind.” 

« Such ſcandalous proceedings merit public exp 
ſure,” cried Sir Sidney; © and, though Wallache 
will ſcarcely allow me the name of friend, I will not 
ſtand tamely looking on while he is affaſlinated by 2 
ſharper. I will attend you to Claverton Down.” 

He ſhall not ſtir a ſtep, cried Colonel A 
ſt from his ſeat, and taking his hat 5— I will 
ſettle the buſineſs without either bloodſhed or di 

to Walſingham. An old ſoldier is no ſtranger to thc 
treachery of a daſtardly enemy, and if I do not blo» 
nn, mine which r let 

* me 


m ing, — — — — — 
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me be broke for cowardice, and condemned, for the 
reſt of my life, to aſſociate with ſcoundrels !“ 


* Not on my account, for Heaven's ſake !” ſaid T. 
« Let me ſettle the matter with Lord Linbourne; 1 


do not fear his ſword, or doubt the juftice of my 


cauſe. I cannot refuſe to fight him, but with diſho- 


nour to myſelf.” 


« In a cauſe that would enhance your reputation, 


I would be your fecond, knee-deep in blood,” cried 


Colonel Aubrey; but 1 will not ſuffer knaves and 
gamblers to avail themſelves of thoſe laws, which 
were oniy invented by men of honour, for the de- 


fence of virtue.” As he concluded theſe words, he 
ſnatched up his ſword, and darted out of the room. 


I was inſtantly following, when Sir Sidney and Iſa- 


della ruſhed towards the door, and detained me- 


« Walſingham, you ſtir not, cried my couſin, 
turning the key, and putting it in his pocket. Iſa- 


bella, burſting into tears, conjured me to be calm: 
« Let Colonel Aubrey arrange the buſineſs,” ſaid 
ſhe; you are too recently initiated in the follies of 


faſhionable life to know their antidotes. In the hands 
of a vWeran ſoldier, and a man of invincible courage, 


your reputation will be fafe from every ſhadow of 
diſhonour 


« He muſt not fight Lord Linbourne,” ſaid I. 


„ Lord Linbourne will not put him to the trial, 
eried Sir Sidney; © a duel is not the event which he 


meditates, believe me. Lady Amaranth's note elu- 
cidates his motives 3 and you are the dupe of their 
iſed machinations.” 


As he ſpoke, a gentle tap at the door arreſted our 
attention, and a feeble voice untreated me to open it. 


Sir Sidney turned as pale as aſhes ; Ifabella looked 
earneſtly at him z he drew the key from his 


and, in a moment, Lady Emily Delvin entered the 


3 On ſeeing that J had companions, ſhe 
ſtarted 


— — — — 
— — — 
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itarted back, and with a well-fcigned rimidity made 
ſome awkward apologies for her intruſion : yet her 
ladyſhip did not retire z her confuſion in a moment 


vaniſhed ; ſhe entered the room without the fainteft 


tint of a retiring bluſh, and throwing herſcif into a 
chair, fixed her eyes on lfabella. 

« Mr. Ainsforth,” ſaid Lady Emily with affected 
formality, « I requeſt the honour of ſpeaking to 
you alone. The buſineſs which urges this indecorous 
viſit, is of importance that will not admit of a mo- 
ment's procraſtination.” 

Sir Sidncy bowed and retired; Iſabella followed: 
as ſoon as the door was ſhut, Lady Emily roſe, and 
advancing towards me, exclaimed with a ſmile of 
reproach, « Are you not a pretty ſort of a crea- 
„ 

I did not comprehend her queſtion. 

« You do not ſeem ſenſible of the miſchief you 
have occaſioned, ſaid ſhe, aſſuming a more ſerious. 
tone and manner. « The vanity of univerſal con- 


gueſt, precludes the compunction of individual in- 


Jury.. 


1 I am ſorry that my cenduct towards your lady- 


ſhip has been ſo groſsly miſconſtrued,” faid I. 


Why ſorry?” inquired Lady Emily, evidently 


| mortified. Is it a matter of diſgrace to fix the 


attentions of a woman, who is not wholly deſlitute 


of attractions?“ 


I bowed light! y, but made no anſwer. 

bau piqued by my y coldneſs, and almoſt angry 
at my taciturnity, continued: It may be of 
little conſequence to you, but to me it is of inſinite 
importance. The reputation of a woman of rank is 
too rare a jewel to be triſled with. The affections of 
the heart deſerve a more liberal return than the mere = 
outward attentions of Lord Linbourne's 


jealouſy has blazoned my wealneſs, and it only re- 


mains for you, to do 1 


1 
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1 wras ſtill mute with conſternation —ſhe pro- 


« I muſt poſitively quit Bath. This unlucky fra- 
eas will overwhelm me with ſcandal. Lord Lin- 
bourne will be glad to avail himſelf of my indiſcreet 
attentions towards you ; and Mrs. Winkwell will 
triumph over that heart, which ſhe has long ſought, 
in vain, to vanquiſh.” 


« thought you called her your friend! Was ſhe 


not your gueſt, Lady Emily ?“ ſaid I gravely. 


« Thoſe are the mere outward ſemblances of 


friendſhip; every woman calls herſelf my friend, 


who viſits at my hour, cats at my table, prys into 


my ſecret thoughts, and gives me impertinent ad- 
monition,” rephed Lady Emily: —“ but women of 
the world are not influenced by ſuch counſellors, — 
neither are they defirous that we ſhould be; for, to 


adopt the ſober precepts which they affect to incul- 


cate, would be to baniſh them from our ſociety for 
ever. But this is not the purpoſe of my viſit :—1 
came not hither to expoſe the frivolity of modern 
ſriendſhip, but to try the ſincerity of one, who was 


not ſchooled in the circles of diſſimulation. Are you 
my friend? „ 


« Certainly not,” ſaid I abruptly. 

« Why do you diſclaim the title?“ cried Lady 
Emily. ” | | 

4 Becauſe I have not known you long enough to 


Judge how far you deſerve my good opinion. It 


would be eafier to be your lover than your friend.” 


Emily, ſighing; « and how is it poſſible to obtain 
your good opinion ? I confeſs that I am ambitious of 
acquiring what you ſeem determined to withhold, 
merely to prove that my power is irreſiſtible.” 


* 
* 


She ſmiled : her perſonal vanity was flattered at 
the expence of her moral virtues, and ſhe did not la- 
ment the ſacrifice. „ : 
« What is your idea of friendſhip ?” ſaid Lady 
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« Then I will tell you candidly,” fad 1; won; 
condition that you will ſuffer me immediately to leave 


you: an affair of conſequence demands that I ſhould 


ceaſe trifling ; therefore you muſt forgive my bre- 


e inclination of her head implied obedience. 

« Friendſhip,” ſaid I, « is one of the pureſt: pal-- 
ons of the human mind ! It braves the perils of ad- 
verſity, and knows no delight equal to that of prov- 
ing its ſincerity. It confeſſes no ſuperiority of rank ; 
it will not bear inequality of fortune.” 
„„ What are its viſible traits?” in 
Emily; “ for, by its ſecret ſenſation, I ſhall never 
learn to know it.“ | 

« So much the worſe!” ſaid I. The outward 
marks of friendſhip are caſiiy deſcribed. It courts us 


not in the ſunny hours of pleaſure and proſperity, 


but, whea the ſtorms of fate gather round the child 
of ſorrow, ruſhes forward to its aid, participates in 
every grief, and throws the gifts of fortune into the 
zap of the deſponding mourner. It comes not to 
confole affliction dreſſed in the plauſible, but inſult- 
ing tears of pity; it does not paint the anguiſh of 
regret in frothy ſounds or vaunted commiferation— 
its actions are its vouchers, not its words ; it does not 


probe the wounded heart. and yet refuſe to meliorate 


its ſufferings.“ 
At this moment Lady Amaranth's carr iage ſtopped 


at the door. I ruſhed out of the room, and flew to 1 
inquire the cauſe of her viſit. 


A preſentiment of ſome new misfortune ruſhed 
through my heart, and it did not deceive me. A ren- 


contre had taken place between Colonel Aubrey and 


Lord Linbourne, which had left the latter dange- 
-outly wou :ded at Lady Amaranth's s lodgings. 


Lg: CHAP, 
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C HAP. XXV. 


I FOUND Lord Linbourne in the hands of his 
furgeon, who pronounced the wound to be extremely 

alarming. Colonel Aubrey's ſword had penetrated 
his right fide, and the effuſion of blood had totally 


deprived him of recollection. 
In the adjoining apartment the whole- phalanx of 
folly had aſſembled: I inquired, after Colonel Au- 


brey; they knew nothing about him. O'Donagan 
was ſummoned to declare how the rencontre had 
happened; for he was the only perſon preſent, beſide 


the combatants, and ws gave "the following deſcrip- 
tion : | 

« My Lord and my Amaranth were ſettling 
their partnerſhip in the 2 which the young jon- 
tleman got hould on laſt night at my Lady Delvin's. 
The devil burn the cards ! for they are his own tal- 
hes,” cried O Donagan, wiping his eyes. “ And 


ſo then,” continued he, in comes the Colonel, 


and, without ſpaking a word, he. axes my lord very 
genteelly, how he came to be ſuch a knave as to ſay 
that the young jontleman had chated him. So then 


my lady takes herſelf off, and my lord takes up his 
bit of fteel, which lay very convaniently upon the 


table. So then——Och ! let me recollett—how was 
it then ?!——Why, my lord ſaid that Lady Amaranth 
inſiſted on having back her money; for that ſhe ſaw 


Mrs. Caſino making figns to the young jontleman, 
_ it was not fair to play all the game with a friend, 
4 them a pack of 


d'ye ſee. Then the 3 calle 
chates all together, and my lord drew his ſword, and 


to it they went, like tame tigers, till down comes 
ene, aud away marches the other with all the ho- 


ncurs of war.” 


« What were you doing all the While: ' Laid L 
zagerly. 
| 6 a 


— ooo to 
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« Looking on, to watch that there was no harm 
done,” replied O'Donagan, for I have ſeen my 


lord, many a good time, play at fighting in jeſt; 


and, as that is the way now-a-days, the devil 
me if I tought that he would ever be in arneſt. But 


this turn he got hould of a tough bit of a Tartar, 


who was not to be fubbed off with a ſham: ſo he 
got it; — and that's all I know of the matter.” 
Lady Amaranth and Lord Linbourne joint pro- 
prietors of the bank !” ſaid I with aſtoniſhment. 
What is your opinion of this buſineſs ?” addreſſ- 
ing Mrs. Winkwell. | 
« I think it ſhocking and ſcandalous !” replied ſhe, 
« though they are my friends; and whatever my 


Public conduct towards them may be, reſt aſſured 


that I heartily deſpiſe their deceptions. 1 know their 


hearts; thcy are ſordid, trifling, and deceitful : vi- 


ciouſly prodigal in purſuit of ſelfiſh gratifications, and 

parſimonious even to meanneſs, here a fellow-crea- 

ture depends on their humani ö 
« With ſuch ſentiments, hy do you make them 


your aſſociates ? ſaid I; « Are you fond of gam- 


in 99 


„ Oh! quite the —— kw Mrs. Wink- 


well; « Þ ſeldom play. But do you imagine that 
theſe people open their houſes merely for their gam< 


bling propenſities? Are you yet to learn that they 
are the moſt convenient ſeminaries for every ſpecies 
of diſſipation ? that, under their roofs, a. huſband's 


| happineſs, and a wife's reputation, are as often ſtaked 


as the rouieaus on their tables? 
I was preparing to anſwer, when Lady Ethiop ez 
claimed, „ Weil! thank God! Linbourne's exit will 
be no great loſs; for he has nearly ruined himſelf, 


and would moit likely have ended his. days a mi- | 


nn exile !”? 
« Tis a good thing for me," ſaid Mrs Caſino, 
miling. | 


* 2s ) 


* My mamma owes him five hundred,” added her 
fprightly epitome; © and death pays all debts of ho- 
nour, you know.” | 

I ſhuddered ;——the whole circle laughed. 

« Heavens ! I hope he will live,” cried Lady Fub- 
ſy ; © for he borrowed fifty of me only this morning. 
Indeed he told me it was to lend Lady Emily ; but 

her diſtreſs is nothing to me: I'll go and make him 
give me ſecurity on his eſtate.” 


Caſino. Lord Lambent can give you an account 
of the buſineſs.” | 


« Lady Lambent you mean,” ſaid Lady Ethiop; 
% though the purity of her flame will _ bear the 


breath of calumny.” 
« Nay, Lady Ethiop,” retorted the angry Thais, 
you ſhared one thouſand laſt winter towards your 
annual purſe for the ſuppor: of your eſtabliſhment ; 


and it was thought a very fortunate hit, conſidering 
the run of ill-luck which had attended your pecuniary 


labours, and the ſudden death of your laſt &leve." 

___ « Ridiculous coquet !”” muttered Lady Ethiop. 
Miſs Caſino giggled. 5 
« Well, I ſhall go and dun him, cried Lady 

Fubſy. 3 „ 

She was flying, if a torioiſe may be ſuppoſed to 

fly, towards the chamber-door, when the was inter- 

rupted by the ſurgeon. « You cannot fee his 
lordſhip,” ſaid he; “ he is incapable of ſpeaking.” 


« But I ſuppoſe he can hear“ vociferated her 


ladyſhip. „ N | 
« |} trait not,“ ſaid little Caſino; for the amiabie 


comments of his kind friends would prevent his ever 
crediting that ſenſe in future. Poor Linbourne! I 


belicye that 1 am the only being in the whole circle 
who will be forr; lor his departure.“ 

& Reciuſe you know him the laſt, cried Lady 
Sn He. has had his day. and nit make _- 
or 


« That has long fince been mortgaged,” faid Mrs. 


„ 

for more profitable s. He has lately haunted 
— — 
proſperi y rem g one ly, and 
N inſtability of human happineſs: I "oY 
clare I am always nervous after I have ſeen him at my 
bank.” 

« You ſhould at leaft allow him the merit of ſym- 
pathy,” faid Miſs Caſino ; “ for 1 believe his ſenſa- 
tions are fimilar.” 

ef It is ortunate that he is not married,” cried 


Mr. Winkwell ; « that indeed e], have been a ca- 


—_— 
ſpeak like a man of experience,” interrupted 
Lord Powderwood ; and I make no doubt but you 


feel what you expreſs ; 3 though Mrs. Winkwell will 
not thank you for the remark.” 


« You are a perfect cynie,“ exclaimed Miſs Caſino. 


Why do you not marry, and convince yourſelf how 


much you are miſtaken in your ideas of conjugai fe- 
licity ag 
« Can I be miſtaken with ſuch examples beſore 


me? cried his lordſhip. For my own part, I ſee 
but one object to whom I feel * in offering * | 


idolatry ! By 5 
It was rather unfortunate that a mirror at this mo- 
ment caught his lordſnip's attention, and the idol! 


whom he named was but too viſible to the diſap- 


pointed circle. After adjuſting a love-lock, which 
nearly covered his right eye-brow, he ſighed, “ Alas, 
poor Linbourne ! he had none of thoſe ſoft. and po- 
liſhed graces which ſtamp the finer clay of nobility ! 


He was quite a rude ſample of Hibernian ferocity :— 


but the women like ſuch ſavages; and to be per- 
fectly comme il faut in the liſts of modern gallantry, 
a man ſhould eat a tiger, or burn a citadel with all 


che ſang jroid of a compiete Vandal. Guy Earl of 
Warwick would have been wonderiully * after 


* 
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by the love-inſpiring phalanx of the preſent day. 
He flew a black calf—4id he not, Lady Ethiop ?” 

« J thought it had been a dun cow,” ſaid Miſs 
Caſino. What ſay you, Lady Fubſy ?” 

« How ſhould I know ?” cried her ladyſhip, rather 
angrily. 7 
«© Nay, you muſt pardon me,” replied Miſs 
_ « for your ladyſhip's figure ſuggeſted the 
idea. | 5 

A burſt of laughter echoed through the room. 

« Come, come, this is mixing the gall of ſeverity 
with the light ether of wit, ſaid Mrs. Winkwell; 
« though I confeſs, * ſaid ſhe, addreſſing me in a 
low whiſper, © that laſt winter at the opera Lady 


Fubſy, with her everlaſting wreath, always put me in 


mind of the ancients, who, when they ſacrificed a 
white cow, never failed to dreſs its brows with a gar- 
land of roſes.” . 5 

As ſhe was ſpeaking, Lord Linbourne groaned 


deeply; it was like the agoniſing ſigh of a departing 


ſpirit !—I ſtarted, and roſe abruptly from my ſeat :— 
a momentary pauſe ſucceeded. | 


« How awful is this filence !” cried Lady Fubſy, 
moving majeſtically towards the looking-glaſs, and 


placing herſelf in a dramatic attitude. Miſs Caſino 
again begzn to titter. Lord Powderwood ſ{moth-red 


his mirth with a perfumed handkerchief : the pretty 
Winkwell laughed aloud ; and Lady Amaranth, at 


the ſame inſtant entering the drawing-room, made a 
flaw in her left cheek, which greatly added to the 
entertainment of the group; yet her Jadyſhip, wholly 
unconſcious of the accident, drawled out with diſguſt- 
ing indifference—« Is Linbourne dead ?” 
The clatter became general, till the ſurgeon inter- 


fered, and entreated them to recolieQ, that their friend 
was at that moment, moſt probably, expiring in tlie 


adjoining apartment. 
er 5 « Heavens 


Ll 
5 
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« Heavens !” exclaimed Lady Amaranth, « he 


cannot die in my chamber: you muſt remove him 


inſtantly : I would not have a frightful corpſe under 
the roof with me for all the univerſe. The bare idea 
makes me ready to faint with horror !—T hate the very 
thoughts of dying: he muſt be conveyed to his 
lodgings, and that immediately.” | 

« Inſtant death would be the conſequence !” re- 


plied the ſurgeon. 


J cannot help that,” ſaid Lady Amaranth. « It 
is fitter that he ſhould die, than that I ſhould be ter- 


_ rified out of my ſenſes.” 


I could bear their unfecling conduct no longer; 


but, ruſhing out of the room abruptly, haſtened home 


in ſearch of Colonel Aubrey. . | 
He had quitted Bath more than an hour, without 


ſaying to what part of England he was geing. The 


ſurgeon's unfavourable report had occaſioned his pre- 
cipitate retreat, and a wiſh to avoid my acknowledg- 
ments induced him to keep his journey a ſecret. My 
diſtreſs was infinite. The dilemma in which I had 
involved ſo kind, ſo generous a friend; the fatal con- 


| ſequences which ſeemed rapidly approaching, and the 


precarious ſtate of Colonel Aubrey's health, united to 
perplex me.. I lamented, with undeſcribable anguiſh, 
the moment when I ſuffered him to interfere, and re- 


| 259 "any myſelf for revealing what had paſſed re- 
Ip 


ecting Lord Linbourne. But repentance came too 


tardily when miſchief was triumphant ; and the tor= 
ture of my mind was doubly acute, while recollection 
bade me fear that it was irremediable. 


I paſſed an evening of the moſt painful ſolicitude; 


Lord Linbourne's fever increaſed every hour, and be- 
fore midnight he became delirious. This intelligence 


awoke a thouſand new and dreadful apprehenſions 


for the ſafety of Colonel Aubrey; and I was not ſo 


completely benumbed by the torpidity of a faſhionable 
atmoſphere as to reſt entirely at caſe under the con- 
_vichon 
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viction of having endangered the life of a fellow- 


creature. I ſent ſeveral meſſages to the ſurgeon who 
attended Lord Linbourne, for I had no other ſource 
of intelligence, the whole phalanx being engaged at 
Mrs. Caſino's ball; the anſwers were alarming ; and 
mAliſtreſs almoſt overwhelmed me. . 

At midnight i went in ſearch of Iſabella and Sir 
Sidney, who had both received cards from Mrs. 
Caſino: on inquiring at the York Hotel I found that 
they had accepted the invitation: I ſhuddered at 


their concluct, particularly when the waiter added that 


Lady Emily Delvin had called for them in her car- 
riage. I could ſcarcely believe the aſſertion ; I had 
yet to learn the manners and opinions of the new 


world—for ſuch to me was that race of mortals who, 


living only for themſelves, looked with an eye 
of apathy on ail the breathing world around 
I was completely bew:ldered ; how to proceed, cr: 
what road to take in ſearch cf Colonel Aubrey 1 


knew not. The criſis was momentous; Lord Lin- 
dourne was approaching the dark verge of diffolution, 


„ Witli all his imperfections on his head; and the 


deareſt friend of my heart, by his death, was me- 


naced with the dreadful alternative of exile or a pub- 


lic trial. I curſed the hour when my evil genius di- 


reted my unguarded foctſteps to the paths of diſſi- 
ion. The whole night paſſed in 11quires, and 


before dawn-light, I received intelligence that Lord 


Linbourne's ſituation was hopeleſs. I flew to Sir 
Sidney's lodgings, from whence J diſpatched a ſhort 
note expreſſwe of my fears, and propoſing that we 
ſhould immediately ſet out by different roads, in ſear-h 


of Colonel Aubrey. But how {ſhall I deſcribe my 


_ conſternation, when the ſervant brought back a ver- 
bal meſſage, that Sir Sidney had, ſoon after mid- 
night, quitced Bath wich Lady Emily Delvin, and 
that Miſs Hanbury had alſo departed, but with 


vw hor: 


fore me, I engaged a place in the f 


_ vale of life, where the rank weeds of vice and folly 
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whom and for what purpoſe remained a profound 


oy diſtracted, and weary of the ſcene be- 
and 


early in the morning ſet out for London. My incli- 


nations knew no choice; my mind, fatigued by per- 


petual anxiety, ſeemed wholly enervated : yet I la- 
mented the hour when I ſtrayed from the ſequeſtered 


are cruſhed by the ſober hand of reaſon and philan- 
thropy ; where honeſty is the ſafeguard of innocence, 
and man remains the friend of man, becauſe he knows 
not the refinement of duplicity. 

Once more, Roſanna, deſtined to journcy onward 
through the perilous wilderneſs of misfortune, I al- 
moſt tremble while I make you my companion. I 


(hall lead you amid dangers; you will meet many aſ- 
failants, many a weary and perſecuted traveller : few 


will be the flowers that will decorate 0 ur path, and 
thoſe will either be wreſted from you by perſecution, 

or withered in the bud by the cold touch * 
and pride. Yet, pure and gentle affociate ! we will 
wander together; the leſſon which experience enables 


me to inculcate will ſerve as your future ſafeguard; 
and the pang which memory infſicts will, from time 


to time, receive the conſolation of ſympathy, the 


graceful ſigh of 2 : OG and —— bo- 
ſom. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


ON my arrival in London, I ſtopped at an hotel 
at the weſt end of the town, where, it being then 


near midnight, I engaged a fmall apartment, and, after 
2 ſhort ſupper, retired to reſt. My fortitude was 


nearly exhauſted by exceſs of rumination z and my 
mind began to ſicken with diſguſt, while I "reflected 
on tte events which had preſſed rapidly forward, ſince 
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my Jeparture from Glenowen. The weight of mortal 


calamities rarely overpowers the ſoul, when intervals 
of hope and confalaton allow time for reaſon to ſur- 
mount them; but continual ſorrow undermines the 
foundation of every bulwark which human imagina- 
tion can build ; and as the perpetual wave diminiſhes 
the ſandy ſhore, hourly encroaches, till reſiſtance is 
vain, and the unperious gulph overwhelms every ob- 
ject that oppoſes. 


A ſtranger i in the vaſt and buſy metropolis, ſcarcely 


half initiated in the cuſtoms of the world, I ſeemed as 
much alone as though I had been placed on the higheſt 


of my native mountains. The proſpect of ſociety 
preſented no guide to lead me through the perilous 
maze of life z and the being whoſe heart experiences 
no glowing congeniality of ſentiment, who knows 
not the ſacred ſympathy of friendſhip, finds an eter- 
nal ſolitude, wherever he is doomed to wander. I 


had little inclination to explore the arcana of refine- 


ment; the manners of the faſhionable world were ill- 
ſuited to the temper of my mind; and the conduct of 


my Bath aſſociates only augmented the diſguſt which 


was almoſt inherent to my nature. 


The events of the laſt month appeared like illuGon. 


Ifabella's journey from Glenowen—her attachment to 


Sir Sidney Aubrey—his repeated and ſolemn aſſeve- 
| rations reſpecting her innocence—his clopement with 
the vain and trifling Lady Emily—and Lord Lin- 


bourne's precarious fituation—abſorbed my mind in 
a gloomy reverie till I was rouſed by a ſcuffle in the 
adjoining chamber. I liſtened, and heard a warm al- 


tercation : the expreſſions, « Hold him faſt — “ He 
hall not eſcape — Villains, do you mean to murder 


me?“ convinced my mind that ſome horrible out- 


A wrenched it open, and, by the nos ht 
of a lamp which was burning on the hearth, I per- 


ceived a decent looking man, half dreſſed, mo | 


rage was meditated. I tried the door—it was bolted 


# 


- 


an 
> 


— 
a... , 2 Non _ tn — 


_ weaker objeQt in the power of a 
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held by two ruſfians, who were dragging him along 


the floor towards a private ſtaircaſe. 

„ For humanity's ſake interpoſe, or theſe raſcals 
will ſtrangle me, ſaid the : his voice was 
— articulate, owing to his having reſiſted the 


graſp of de aſians till his ſtrength was exhauſted. 


fibres of my heart quivered with that emotion 
which never failed to wring them when I beheld 2 
Io aid the 
wretch who was ſinking beneath the ſtroke of inhu- 
manity was natural; to reſiſt unmerited perſecution, 
was one of thoſe impulſes which nature had from my 
mfancy implanted in my breaſt. It was the firſt ſen- 
ſation I had been taught to experience, and will never 
fail to predominate over every ſelfiſn feeling, till 


the laſt throb of vitality expires within my bo- 


ſom. 

Without waiting to inveſtigate the origin of this 
extraordinary outrage, with one blow 1 laid the moit 
powerful of the two at my feet; his head _— on 
the marble hearth, and he was rendered totall 
ſenſible. His cruel but daſtardly confederate 


2 the ſaſh and loudly called the watch; the objeR of 


itior 2 and, in a n 1 


pri 5 
Safely lodged i in the watch-houſe, I now diſcovered 
that the ſtranger whom 1 had liberated had been ar- 
reſted for the ſum of five thouſand pounds; that the 
bailiff s ſkull was fractured by his fall, and that there 
appeared ſome alarming ſymptoms, which would re- 
quire my commitment to the county priſon, as foon {| 
=s | could be token beincn 3 magiizace for Gat pay- | 
e. 
" had ſcarcely been in the den of Erebus five mi- 


nutes, when a group of watchmen brought in a new 


prize. Their captive was a young man of faſhionable 
appearance, intoxicated almoſt to inſenſibility, with 
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his hair hanging round his ſhoulders, and his face 
iireaming with blood. 

« Who have we here ?” ſtammered the conſtable 
of the night and how comes it that he is in this 
ſuſpicious pickle ? Let me ſec,” continued the half- 


Is pn an old ottender *” 

« Sport your glaſs-blinkers, old bee 
cried the inebriated priſoner, and look ſteadily are 
I dazzle your optics with a brace of ſhincrs.” 

« [mpudent rogue !“ exclaimed the man of peace; 
« if you don't mend your manners you ſhall be 


dozing ſcavenger of the law; « do I know his face? 


in the black cellar. I ſhan t ſuffer the dignity of the 


long-robe to be inſulted with impunity.” 


« Look ye, old ſtar-gazer, interrupted the nk 
foner, « 1 know a thing or two; you can t hum 


me with your canting morality.—I'm up to all —4 


quizzing, my dainty; and if you don't let me ſee 
tlay-light before I can count ten, I'll nab your old 


iconce for you—ſo here's to begin.” 


« Hold him! hold the raſcal !” vociferated the 


wan in office; I know him; he's a notorious vaga- 
bond handcuff the ſaucy rarlet®* 


„Not till I have winged this bat of antiquity 3* 


cried the young man, at the ſame moment ſnatching 


a ſtaff from his feeble guard, and aiming it at the 
throne of equity. 


« Hold, hold your hand,” faid I, ſcizing his up- 


lifted arm, which was almoſt powerleſs owing to 


his inebriety Would you * your ſtrength 


againſt age and debility? The conteſt would make you 
bluſh when returning reaſon enables you to reflect on 
its inequality. 

4 Sir, you're an hae fellow !”” ſtammered the 


young hero of the night; “ and I ſhall be proud to 
fight your battles, when I have diſhed the conſtable; 


but he muſt be done over before my honour will be 
ſatisfied ; for I have long had an inclination to diftin- 


rh pace per ae pl 
wi gravity, replied, « Egad | I 


old woman out of the window,” cried one of the 
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guiſh myſelf in the field of warfare, and 


being armed 
the conteſt.” e 
« You ſec,” ſaid I, addreſſing the venerable cir- 


bums ug es. ſide, cannot poſſibly think of re- 
cle, 


« this young man is extremely intoxicated, and 
wholly unconſcious of what he is doing—Let him 


have his liberty, and depend on his generoſity.” 
« O d—me! I take you,” cried the , 


his ” ths ide of ks dt 
and with the hand preſenting them half a ſcore 


of guineas—<« 1 and let me 


The contble of the night, making hg neck 
putting on his ſpeQacles 


believe I am miſtaken! this is not the perſ; 
it was—why, tis my lord! a 


we will talk the matter over, and try to ſettle things 


amicably; 


I am for peace and good-fellowſhip, and 
hate bloodſhed as much as I love juſtice ! What in- 


diſcretion has his lordſhi p committed ? ſome youthful 
frolic, I dare be . 


« Why, he knocked down a waiter, and threw an 


watchmen. 


« Well! and I ſuppoſe the waiter was a fapc 
varlet, and the old woman's time was co 


there any thing of more conſequence againſt his lord- 


ſhip 2”. 
« Yes, he broke my head with my lantern, and 
beat in the horn on one ide,” cried a ſecond watch- 


man. 


64 Broke your lantern wich your head ? well, my 


lord muſt nd deed and all will be right 


again.” 

« It was my bead 

« Well, your head and your homie 8 al one 
A lord can very well pay ſor both; nothing more 


common 
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common. Be ſatisfied, and go your ways; the wiſeft 
may be miſtaken—1 was miſtaken.” 


« That's no rule,” cried the watchman, till 


holding up his ſhattered lantern. « Why, you made 


young Cinnamon, the grocer, of Shug-lane, pay 


twenty pound after keeping him two days in Bride- 


well, only for kicking up a bit of a duſt at the weekly 


« Quite a different caſe—the rogue was an old 
offender, and a menial ſubject, fit to make an ex- 
ample of ; people of high ſtations won't do for ex- 

_ 


« I don't ſee why a lord ſhould knock down an 
honeſt man, becauſe he is not his equal,” muttered 
the diſcontented watchman. 


« Lords and honeſt men are often very different g 
things, replied the diſpenſer of juſtice; « therefore 1 


will hear no more grumbling: my lord is ſenſible of 
his fault, I am ſatisfied, and that's ſufficient.” 


« D--n me if l'm ſenſible of any thing,” cried . 


the young peer: © ſo touch the gold drops divide 


them among you—and Pl ſend my ſurgeon to mend 


the old woman's leg in the morning.” „ 

So ſaying, the gate was opened, and the va- 
liant champion ſallied forth in ſearch of new adven- 
tures. 


CH AP. XXXVI. 


EVERY thing being once more quiet, I took my 


ſeat in an obſcure corner, and began to examine the 


variety of wretchedneſs around me. Every counte- 
- nance exhibited marks of guilt or deſpondency ; ever; 
tongue uttered either a prayer for liberty, or an exe- 
cration, which proclaimed the moſt hardened depro- 
vity. Near my feet, on the ground, fat a fem, 
whoſe features intereſted me, and whoſe manner ex- 
crod my cntufity. She appeared to be abort fx 


lines of premature decay, ſuch as affliction traces, 


moſt loſt the ſenſe of my own ſituation. I put forth 
while I beheld her. 


of meretricious allurement. I fighed, w 
dered her as one of thoſe ill-fated beings, who be- 
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and-twenty ye ears of age; her form was beautifully 
proportioned, 4 her face was impreſſed with the 


before the hand of Time ſets its ſeal on the ile 
works of Nature. I gazed on her with more than 
ordinary attention; her downcaſt eyes dropped fre- 
quent tears upon her boſom ; her diſhevelled hair half 
veiled her cheek, when an artificial bloom ſerved to 
contraſt the pale and quivering lip, from which no 
murmur of — proceeded. 

In contemplating this daughter of afflition, I al- 


my hand to raiſe her; ſhe ſighed and burſt into an 

agony of tears. Every vein in my full heart throbbed 

he wore a black domino, and a 

{mall hat adorned with roſe-coloured feathers : every 

other part of her dreſs diſplayed the gaud — 
11 


come the votaries of vice, before their minds are for- 


tified by the energies of reaſon. 


I inquired the cauſe of her confinement. 3 


informed me, in broken Engliſh, that ra * ng 
— ro one 


from the maſquerade, ſhe had 


the d of the night, who, on her — 
him with the theft, a her of walking the ſtreets 


at an unſeaſonable hour, and delivering her over to 


one of his comrades, ſhe was brought by force to 


the place where I found her. There was an artleſs 


ſorrow in her tone, and a ſimplicity in her manner, 
that poured conviction into my heart. 


« 1s there no poſſibility of obtaining your releaſe ?” 


ſaid I. 


Two guineas,” anſwered ſhe, «« « would purchaſe | 


my liberty.” 


J gave her the paltry ſum, and ſhe ſprung from 
the ground to thank me, when a thought occurred, 
th at, by wrapping myſell in her domino, I might 

8 alle 
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allo eſcape from captivity. I inſtantly imparted the 
companion, and ſhe rejoiced in the pro- 


occupied with a group of new viſitors, I ſlipped on 
my diſguiſe, and paſſcd the threſhold without inter- 


ruption. 
| As ſoon as I felt myſelf once more at liberty, T 
tied _ domino in 1 = gas and haſtened 
pavement with the utmoſt ition. The 
rs fl to break, and 1 The 
te female, by whoſe aſſiſtance I eſcaped, 
„ 
in the ſuburbs of Weſtminſter, to return the 
and to learn more of her unhappy fitua- 


I 1] found her in an attic chamber, where erty 
gaand's deap glans te the 0p of tee phi iſt, 


and indolence, the common aſſociate of vice, exhi- 


bited a dreadful compound of wretchedneſs and diſ- 
order. On a chimney-ſhelf ſtood a few odd tea- cups; 
a table, placed in the middle of the room, diſplayed | 
a variety of coſmetics; half a mirror without a 
frame; an empty bottle which had contained ſpirits; 
a ſummons from the court of conſcience ; the gaudy 
* which had adorned her head at the maſquerade, 
and a few halfpence, which the watchman had re- 
turned after robbing her of four guineas, the whole 
of her property. Theſe, together with one broken- 
backed chair, a tattered bed, a waſhing-tub, and 
piece of painted gauze, fringed with tarniſhed filver, 
which had once been a robe, but now ſerved for a 
window-curtain, and which feebly repelled the air 
that entered at the ſhattered caſement, compoſed the 
furniture of the miſerable chamber. 
On opening the door, my footiteps recoiled with 
an involuntary ſenſation, which ſeemed to blend the 
ſhuddering of horror with the tenderneſs of commiſe- 
tration. 
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ration. I beheld, at one glance, the epitome of every 
human calamity z for, want and depravity, idleneſs 
and ſorrow, proſtitution and death, ſeemed to ſpread 
- their deſtructive ſpells over every object, and I had 
ſcarcely reſolution to enter the apartment. Is this 
the habitation of unprotected woman] thought I. 
Is this the laſt aſylum of thy credulous victim, un- 
grateful man ? My breaſt throbbed with compaſhon, 
and I gazed around mc for ſeveral minutes, without 
the power of uttering a ſyllable. _ 3 
The unfortunate tenant of this ſky-encircled hell 
received me with a ſmile, that faintly ſtruggled with 
a deep bluſh which overſpread her countenance. Tt 
was the enſign of ſhame, and I bleſſed the conſcious 
power which till reſiſted the encroachments of de- 
, pravity. ©« Poor child of miſery!” ſaid I, « thou 
art not wholly deſtitute of feeling; compunction will 
pet penetrate thy heart; and the deſtroying fiend ſhall 
be diſappointed of his victim. 1 
I ſeated myſelf at the foot of her narrow bed, and 
looked earneſtly at her. She was pale and emaciated. 
She had diveſted herſelf of the flaunting habiliments 
which had diſguiſed her form, and, wrapped in a 
long white dreſſing-zown, loobed more intereſting 
than ail the tinſel of prepoſterous faſhion could have 
m—_— 
A ragged ſervant girl, who ſtood labouring at the 
waſhing-tub, was her only companion. She was the 
emblem of poverty; lean, filthy, ſqualid, and aban- 
doned. Every look, every word proclaimed the little 
imp an adept in licentiouſneſs; and though ſcarcely 
fifteen years had marked her progreſs towards iniquity, 
ine feemed to vaunt its enormities with the effrontery 
of a veteran profligate. After diſpatching her with 
a guinea to order breakfaſt from a neighbourmg cof- 
fee-houle, not without ſome hefitation, I addreſſed 
t. er diſconſolate miſtreſs. Is this ſcene of wretch- 
edneſs your choſen retreat? ſaid I. „ Have you no 
Vol I. e friend, 
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friend, tis end befor es fheticr you from 2 backs- 
rous world ?” She ſighed, and ſhook her head. I 
continued :— 

« There is ſomething in your look and manner that 
ſeems to ſay, y N proſpects were leſs dreary. 
If you tread, by choice, the mazes of infamy, I can 
on lament errors, and but if 

ly your _ ity you: = 


; * * N 
and polluted by folly, ſtil ſighs for the — 
r 


» replied the trembling penitent : 
56 of her own frail ſex, whoſe 
vaunted and faſtidious purity has made more hardened 
—_ET TT 
man. 
on!” faid I; «-unburden your full heart :— 
rail, rail enemy, and let 
al, rl pint your en; and e 

« Few women err from wanate depravity,” conti- 
nued ſne. We are the victims of credu- 
lity, affection, or that childiſh vanity which is a part 
of our exiſtence. But credulity ſoon awakes from 
er :delufive dream; affeQtion ſickens by neglect and 
inſult; and vanity grows weary of her moſt brilliant 
achievements: the wanderer then fighs for the _ 

delig ts 
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delights of reaſon; and with trembling, timid foot- 
ſteps re- treads the path which ſhe was tempted to 
abandon : there ſhe repoſes, peaceful and unknown: 
compunction purifies the . which folly conta- 

minated ; and experience places a ſhield before the 
heart, which nature formed in the mould of ſenſi- 
bility. Then comes the buſy demon—calumny ; 
the ory of her indiſcretion is buzzed abroad; while 
the envious and obdurate of her on ſex, the cold, 

the ugly, and the ignorant, unite in a terrific pha- 
lanx, by taunts and perſecutions to drive her back 
to ruin : 
A torrent of tears interrupted her e the 


ſervant girl at that moment returning with the break- 


faſt, the convertation for a time ſublided. | 
e H A P. XXVII. 


L WAS glad to find a 3 in the Rory of aflic- 
tion. The truth, which marked every word ſhe ut- 
tered, rendered her an object of the tendereſt inte- 
reſt ; and convinced me, that had ſhe been lefs love- 
ly, and more kindly treated by the world, ſhe would 
have proved an ornament to ſociety. Though robbed 
of the fragile charm of chaſtity, ſhe ſtill poſſeſſed a 
mind, enlightened by ſorrowful experience, and 
with the moſt tranſcendent virtues. I roſe 
and walked flowly round her apartment, wiſhing to 
allow her agitated {; irits an — which might 
give them new powers to repel the tortures of — 
tion. On the table lay a letter, with the ſeal broken: 
I thought I knew the hand- writing on the ſuperſctip- 
tion, and looked earneſtly n moments, 
puzzled by conjecture, and faſcinated by curioſityß. 
My E end the fixed — of x 
countenance, and the object which 
The attendant imp being ordered to vaniſh, Fu 
_ * a, conver- 
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converſation was reſumed immediately on her de- 


re. 
« You are a ſtranger in this country,” ſaid I, « and 


I doubly lament your diſtreſs, becauſe it caſts a ſtig- 


ma not only on the benevolence, but the hoſpitality 


of the nation.” 
I cannot allow the charge,” replied the unhappy 
. N while her cheek became faintly fluſhed; 1 
rather think that your country is profuſely generous 
to foreigners, while many worthy and enlightened 


natives are perifhing in poverty. Humanity is the 
characteriſtic of Britons ; but even the wor” B+ acts 


of liberality loſe their claim to applauſe, when they 


are inciſcriminately exemplified. There is more ge- 


nuine benevolence in — and rewarding one 


man of genius and virtue, than in oftentatiouſly ſup- 


porting a ſcore of vagabonds, whoſe only claims are 
2 light pair of heels, and a voice which counteracts 
its harmony by the inſolence of ingratitude. And 
yet, theſe exotics are cheriſhed in the hot-bed of 
faſhion, while modeſt merit retires to ſome ſolita 
nook, and, too proud to court the {miles of undi 
-cerning patrons, expires, ſilent, unknown, and un- 
lamented.” 


Where haſt thou been educated, gentle mora- 


Iſt ?” ſaid I, taking her hand, and looking earneſtly ü 


at her. 

She bluſhed, and ſi ghed with an intereſting ſadneſs: 
After a ſhort * of recolleQion, ſhe rephed, 
„In Erance. My father was highly diſtinguiſhed for 
mental perfeCtions, and the education I received was 
at once my fortune and my deſtruction. At the 
death of my parents I was turned adrift on the mer- 


cileſs world: fate threw me into the vortex of diſſipa- 


tion, and I was overwhelmed, before 1 was aware of 
uc that ſurrounded me. 

pauſed to weep ; ſhe ſobbed like an infant; her 

poor wan check was bathed with tears. I could 9 

| aken 


* 
— 


* 
— 


dence, and abandoned her to 
whoſe langu 1 and amongſt 
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taken her to my boſom with the pure affection of 
a brother. After an agoniſing conflict, ſhe conti- 
nued :— 

« It was my deſtiny at twelve years old to become 
the protege? of a woman of rank the moſt profligate 
of her ſex ; then travelling on the continent 

I ſtarted. —< Your name? ſaid I, cagerly. 

Julie de Beaumont is my real | Naine 3 that which 
Jam known by is an aſſumed one.” 

« Merciful God! exclaime I. « The kv 
ful, the innocent Julie] The CU, of Lady Emily 
Delvin & 

« You know me then !” cried ſhe, riſing from her 
ſeat, and trembling corvulfively. Lives there yet 
a being who og to remember the unfortunate 

ulie?“ 
: « | did know thee once, unhappy dial e ſaid , 


with agitation that almoſt ſuppreſſed the power of 5 


utterance. I was at Nice with my tutor, when 
he had a recontre with Lady Emily's lover, who now 
hes at the point of death.” 
She hid her face in my boſom, and, without 
making any reply, ſunk on the ground before 
me. 
A new dene of anguiſh now burſt upon my ima- 


gination. I raiſed her fainting form, and, ſeating her 
bekade me, conjured her to compole her mind, and, 


to explain the cauſe of her affliction. 


After a ſtrong effort of fortitude, ſhe proceeded in 
the developement of her misfortunes. Lord Lin- 
bourne had won her affections, betrayed her confi- 


in a country to 


of pity for their fox's fail is that want 
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I remained the whole morning with the ill-fated 
Julie ; and though I found, by her artleſs ſtory, that 
| ſhe had been the dupe of Lord Linbourne's villainy, 
I plainly diſcovered that he was ſtill the object of her 
affections. The idea of his perilous ſituation (though 
he had only a few days before refuſed to lend her a 
ſmall ſum for the ſupport of life, under the preſſure 
of ſickneſs) wrung er heart to agony. The letter 
which lay on the table came from him. I was not 
miſtaken im my conjecture. She ſighed when ſhe 


recapitulated her own ſufferings, but ſhe ſhudder- 


ed with horror when ſhe anticipated his annihila- 
tion. | 


Julie de Beaumont was the victim of the gentleſt 


affections; but her mind was too feebly organized to 


admit of thoſe ſafeguards, pride and | reſentment, 


which ſeldem f. il to counteract the poiſons of in- 
gratitude, or to heal the wounds inflicted by dupli- 


=. 8 
3 advanced before I began to think of my 
ſituation. Ie icw hours which I had paſſed with 
Julie de Beaumont, had produced a change in ker 
mind that was gratifying to humanity. She had long 
been beat about by the tempeſt of affliction, and with 
joy beheld that pilot who pointed out the harbour 
where ſhe might repoſe with ſafety. I encouraged 
the weary wanderer with hopes of brighter proſpects ; 


and after preſenting her a ſmall ſum tor her removal 
to a mere decent habitation, took my leave, with a 
promiſe to ſce her again in the courſe of a few 


davs. | 


As the ſun began to ſink in the horizon, I ventured 


forth, in ſcarch of a lodging for the night. After 
my rencontre in the hotel, and my eſcape from the 
watch-houſe, I did not think it prudent to viſit the 
Weſt end of the town by day-light. A total ſtranger 
in the metropolis, I knew not whither I was going 
till I fcund myſelf in Bond- ſtreet, where, at the 

os — 
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window of a ſhop, I obſerved a 22 
written, « Lodgings to let, wth for a ſingle 

gentleman, in a private family.” I inquired into 
particulars, and found that the apartments were to 
be obtained in a houſe of conſiderable reſpeCtabi- 
lity, and that the motive for taking a boarder was 
more for the ſake of ſociety than for any pecuni- 

advantage. 

I was directed to a ſtreet in May-fair, and with a. 
heavy heart I ſtrolled thither. On my arrival I found 
the houſe, though not very large, ſingularly elegant. 
I knocked at the door, and was immediately uſhered 
into a dining parlour by a man ſervant. The miſ- 
treſs of the manſ:on was obliging and well-bred, and 


I was delighted with the thought of being admitted 


as one of her family. After naming the terms, which 


were extremely reaſonable, ſhe requeſted that 1 


would refer ber to ſome perſon of my acquaintance 
who could {atisfy ſuch inquinies as ſhe ſhould think 


proper to make. 


« You will forgive me, Sir,” ſaid Mrs. Wood- 


ford; „ but as I am honoured with the friendſhip 
of the firſt people i in the kingdom, I am under the 


neceſſity of being particularly cautious whom I ad- 

mit beneath my roof, and into the ſociety of my 

connections. Of 5 

_ this little poi 
y one perſon of faſhion will be ſaſficicnt.” 

"'T was ſomewhat at a lofs how to arrange. is mat. 
ter of etiquette, without diſcovering my ſituation. 
The danger to which my raſh conduct had 
me, rendered it abſolutely neceſſary that, for a ſhort 


time, I ſhould change my name, and conceal: my fa- 
mily connections. Taken by ſurpriſe, I knew. not 
what to ſay, but with ſome — anſwered, that. 
I knew Lady Ethiop, Lord Linbourne, the Ducheſs 
of Riversford, and many others of equal rank and 
conſequence i in the — diſtiaQtion.. 
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Mrs. Woodford ſmiled : .I am perfectly ſatisfied,” 
ſaid the ; “ and, without any further inquiry, ſhall 
be delighted to have you as an inmate of my family. 
Your good ſenſe will excuſe the inquiſitive delicacy 
of my queſtion ; for the town is ſo full of deception, 
that too much caution cannot be obſerved in affairs 
of this nature.” 

I bowed, but made no reply; conſcious that I had 
no right to condemn hypocrily, at the ſame moment 
that I meditated to deceive. 

I informed Mrs. Woodford, that as I had only 
arrived in town a ſhort time, I was wholly unſettled 

in a lodging; that I wiſhed to be accommodated as 
ſoon as poſſible, meaning to devote many of my 
hours to ſtudy and retirement. She replied, that the 
apartments were ready for my reception, but that ſhe 
could only let them for one month, a former lodger 
Þaving engaged tizem at the termination of that pe- 
riod. I agreed to the terms under the name of 
Montagu, and Mrs. Woodiord promiſed that, be- 
fore midnight, every thing ſhould be ready for my 
reception. 


CH AP. XXX. 

I STROLLED towards Brompton, deepiy rapt in 
reflection, and almoſt indifferent with regard to my 
own deſtiny, till the cloſe of twilight, when, after 
taking ſome ſlight refreſhment, with flow and linger- 
ing ſteps I returned to my new lodgings. A thou- 
ſand ideas crowded on my mind during my evening 
walk; and every moment as I ruminated on the 
events of the pait week, I became more and more 
_ careleſs of an exiſtence which ſeemed to promiſe no- 
thing but diſappointment. The falſhood and folly of 
the world does more towards forming a phi- 
loſopher than all the pedantry of icholaſtic knowledge 
obtained in the cell of an anchoret, or the e a 

. | cloiſter. 
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cloiſter. Man may ruminate in che ſtill ſequeſter: 


ſcenes of life; but extenſive knowledge and propor- 
tionate diſguſt for the mazy miſeries of this ſublu- 
nary ſphere, can only be acquired and juſtly founded 


on an extenſive intercourſe with ſociety. I 


of the world is the only true philoſopher : he exa- 
mines without prejudice ; he judges from. experi- 
coi 

My ruminations did not end till I knocked at the 


door of my new habitation. Mrs. Woodford was a 
widow of ſmall fortune; but, having a da 
whom ſhe wiſhed to render more independent than 


herſelf, and being fond of ſociety, ſhe general'y let 
a part of her houſe during the winter months to per- 


ſons of reſpectability. She was a woman of a very 
amiable diſpoſition, ſingularly good-natured, and ſuf- 


ficiently dim-ſighted to overlook the frailties of her 
friends; while, by the dignity of every virtue 
in her own perſon, ſhe ſet an example worthy of 
unitation. 
Mrs. Woodford was what is commonly called a 
woman of the world; too highly born and too well 
cducated to rank with the middling claſs of ſociety ; 


aud yet, being neither rich nor titled, condemned to 
go through all the drudgery of attending to the ca- 


prices of thoſe who condeſcended to countenance 


and protect her. She was obliged to make regular 


and daily viſits at the doors of her faſhionable friends; 
and, when admitted, to bring either a new ſelection 
of anecdotes, or a freſh tale of myitery, to baniſh 
the ennu of a morning. converſation. She was the 
ready chaperone of every miis of the haut tun; the 
ebere awe of every illuſtrious undecided fema'e cha- 
racter in the circles of diſſipation; reſpectable as an 
aſſociate, and convenient as a companion; very oblig- 
ing, very well bred, and very content, though very 
much degraded. Ns 


Ms Airs, 
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Mrs. Woodford's deceaſed huſband had been emi- 


nently diſtinguiſhed at the bar, and was reckoned one 


of the moſt eloquent pleaders of his time; but, like 

his accompliſhed help-mate, he doated on good com- 
pany, aflociated with nobles, emulated the ſplendours 
of high life, and evinced his lofty ſpirit by adopting 
the follies of the oſtentatious; till his expenſive do- 


meſtic eſtabliſhment, luxurious table, and elegant 


equipages, abſorbed the profits of his profeſſion ; in- 
lomuch that when he died, only five thouſand 
pounds, and an annuity of ſour hundred, Mrs. Wood- 
tord's marriage- ſettlement, remained for the future 
1upport of his wife and daughter. 

The widow was lively, ſenſible, and buxom ; the 
daughter lovely, gentle, and accompliſhed ; ſhe had 
been educated in a convent at Liſle, and was, for 


the ſecond winter, the admiration of the faſhionable = 


cncles. Mrs. Woodford anticipated all the ſplen- 
dors of dignified parade; ſhe confidered her charm- 
ing Amelia as the future wondea of the courtly 
iphere ! Nothing leſs than the coronet of a ducheſs 
already encircled her brows with viſionary ermine, 
while her dreams of future greatneſs filled every pre- 
ſent moment with unutterable rapture. Miſs Wood- 
ford was conſiderably patronized in the world of 
ſplendid deception 3 for, by the relations of her de- 
ceaſed father, ſome of whom were placed in the 
upper Tanks of fortune, ſhe, cn her return to Eng- 
land, had been preſented to what is uſually termed 
the very beſt ſociety. | 

Mre. Woodford's love of nobility was inordinate ; 
fer to her eyes, the tinſel of a coronet had irreſiſtible 


charins, whatever the head might be which chance 


bad ordained it to dececrate ; ſhe, by an unaccount- 
able infatuation, diſcovered graces, even where the 


*vbe of nobility overſhadowed the vileſt diſtortions 


el 1.4ture;z and the regular gradations from folly to 
cri aipality bore in her opinion the Ramp of guilt, 
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in proportion 25 the offender took precedence in the 


uette of a drawing- room. She was a perpetua 
title-hunter ;, a ſtudent of the moſt, indefatigable or- 
der in the emblazoned of ancient and modern 
; not a lion couchant nor a grithn rampant, 
but was her familiar acyuaintance ; her paths of lite- 
rary delight, a field ſable ; and the proudeſt aſcent 
of her ambitious travels, a chevron towering amidit 
the gaudy glow of deformity. She could 
boaſt the friendſhip. of more right-honourable diſho- 
nourables than a firſt miniſter of ſtate, or a newly 
imported French courteſan. The bare idea of viſit- 
ing my lady, or being attended by my lord, was to 
her the moſt enviable of human enjoyments. ow 
richly-emblazoned chariot of a ducheſs loite 
her door during a morning viſit, and exciting — 
envy of the vulgar, exhilarated her ſpirits almoſt to 
ecſtaſy ; and a nod of condeſcenſion from a prince 
of the blood-royal never failed to agitate her brain. 
with the fever of delirium. Yet, there was much to. 
commend, even amidit the weakneſs that degraded. 
her: ſhe was friendly, mild-tempered, charitable, and 
ſincere; the laſt of theſe er qualifications. 
_ Expoſed her to a thouſand dilemmas, * frequentix 
hazarded her popularity in thoſe ſocieties in which 
ihe was perpetually duped and delighted. 
Mrs. Woodford, however, did not wholly confine; 
| her purſuits to the general tenor of faſhionable pro- 
 peaſiries ;—the knew that there were ſuch things as. 
mental acquirements.z and her ſecondary wiſh: was. 
ſomewhat more laudable, though not leſs ambitious, 
than her firſt, It was a deſire to obtain the good opi- 
nion of the preſent generation, and. to have her name 
handed down with diſtinction to poiterity. :. with this 
hope her doors were open to authors. and men. of ta- 
leats of crery deſeription.; and the pfide of her 
right-honou: able connections was frequentiy hum- 
bled by a ta-it <£0p3ctzn between the adventitious 
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gifts of fortune and the illuſtrious pre- eminence of 
native genius. Yet Mrs. Woodford perſevered in 


courting the wiſe as well as the lofty, becauſe ſhe 


knew that, in this enlightened æra, the is a 
weapon which mocks the vaunted lance of an 
chivalry ; for while it laſhes vice and makes _ 
tremble, it gives to fame and virtue that wreath 
will bloom to immortality. 

In her early days Mrs. Woodford had felt an un- 

ble inclination to wear the laurels of Parnaſ- 

ſus. Her huſband, being an excellent claſſical ſcho- 


lar, and profuſely gifted with a torrent of eloquence, 


which perpetually excited the glow of emulation in 
ber gentle boſom, ſhe, by his conſtant perſuaſion, 
and that of her good-natured friends, who hoped to 
witneſs the downfal of her ambition, at length re 


folved to brave the ſhafts of criticiſm ; and — 


before the awful tribunal of the public, as a candi- 
date for literary honours. Intimately acquainted with 


ſereral reviewers, both male and female, ſhe hoped, 
at leaſt, to ſtand acquitted, if not favoured with the 


diſtinctions of their auguſt afſembly — But woeful 
was her dilappointment ! The honeyed cup of flat- 
tery, which bad been ꝓreſented to her in the pri- 
vate circles of Hoſpitality, was daſhed with the bit- 
ter gall of envy, w 
<ourt of, what is called, literary juſtice. 

The facred veneration with which the had been ac- 
cuſtomed to behold the diſpenſers of the laurel 
wreath rendered her meekly ſubmithve, whenever 
they thought fit to give their private opinions of her 


carly productions. An enigma, a eu d'eſprit, a cha- 


rade, or a ſentimental fragment, frequently found 


its way into the different magazines with a confi- 


derable ſhare of approbation—they were the mere 
ephemer: of their day; and though they buzzed in 
tae wel of a faſhionable miſs, and difplayed 


weir grecce at the toulettes of venerable coquettes, 


they 


when publicly demanded in the * S 


TY 


— 


TY 


literary contention 3 and, exciti 


of courſe paſſed uncenſured through the ordeal of 
criticiſm. 


e © 
gave no cauſe for alarm in the broad circle of 
ons ©. ing little envy, they 


Delighted with the proſpect of ty which 
opened to her — ſhe reſolved N to * 


8 ſhe became a formidable ri- 
val, the ſmooth and gentle tide of approbation turn- 
ed, while the deep gulph of malevolence 
widely to deſtroy her. She was not aware of the pe- 
rils ſhe had to encounter. She knew many claſſical 
ſcholars, many liberal men, from whoſe knowledge 


and candour ſhe had to hope for every indulgence ; 


that ſuch men ſhould preſide in the tribunal of lite- | 


rary judgment, every adventurer in the paths of 


fame will readily 9 ge; but there ire uſes 
and abuſes in every office of authority; the defence- 


leſs muſt yield to the all- powerful; and it is too fre- 


quently the caſe that the moſt poliſned works ſuffer 
the ſeverity of unjuſtifiable condemnation, mere ly to 


gratify the ſpleen of individuals, who are as far re- 


moved from the glowing impulſe of genius, as from 
the pure and gentle ſenſations of philanthropy. 

Lou will ſay, From whence does this injuſtice 
proceed ?—I will briefly anfwer—Reviewers are but 
mortals. There are ſuch beings as wives, ſiſters, 


and miſtreſſes: chere are pretenders to literary ho- 


nours, who cannot endure the ſuperiority which they 
envy ; who entertain the mean and deſpicable imp, 
called Prejudice; and who, being inveſted with the 


ſupreme honours of criticiſm, wield the pen with as 


little mercy as the ſanguinary ſavage guides the blow 
of his death- inflicting tomahawk. 9 


Let ſome of our 4 — diſpenſers of unlettered 
3 „ they condemn a trembling author to 


ſhame, 
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ſhame, and ſometimes to deſpair, aſk their own fa- 
pient heads, if they could produce ſuch books as their 
malice would conſign to oblivion. On trials by jury, 
the man who fits in judgment on a fellow-creature, 
is bound by ſacred engagements to do juſtice : why 
then is the exiſtence of that fame which is, to many, 
dearer than vitality, to await the barbarous caprice 
of an unknown enemy Is there no puniſhment due 
to the being who wantonly deſtroys another's hopes, 
and takes from talents, induſtry, and truth, the 
means of obtaining an honourable ſubſiſtence ? What 
will draw forth the dawning ray of intellect, but emu- 
lation? Can the luſtre of mental perfection ſtruggle 
through 
Gang blaſts of a critical atmoſphere ? Let it be. 


remembered, that true genius is, of all things in na- 
ture, the moſt irritably alive to every attack which 


menaces a diminution of that fame which is the 


pride of its exiſtence. Let the candid reader recol- 


lect that ane mean and daſtardly affailant can over- 
ſhadow the proſpeQts of a legion, whoſe mental powers 


would enlighten the world, and who, if properly 


taught to reſiſt the petty tyranny, would live in the 
annals of their country, when their calumniator's 
name was no longer remembered. 
There is another ſpecies of danger which has in- 
creaſed, is increaſing, and ought to be diminiſhed: 
the inquiſitorial ſeverity of a phalanx, who, being 
themſeives unſucceſsful candidates for literary ho- 


nours, watch, with the untiring induſtry of that 


green-cyed monſter Jealouſy, for an opportunity to 
depreciate thoſe talents which they never can aſpire 


to emulate. Theſe journeymen of Parnaſſus, after 
butchering the offspring of a poor helpleſs ſcribe, fat- 


ten on the wages of their barbarity, and ſteal the purer 


particles of other men's brains, while condzmn 
} 


the mals to complete annihilation. This is not all: 


the political tendency of a work is, in theſe mo- 


meutous 


ing clouds, or reſiſt the perpetually 
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mentous times, of no ſmall importance. Some cri- 
tics invariably abuſe one ſpecies of doctrine, while 
they as uniformly and commend the other; 
while thoſe who are known to promote their different 
tenets are certain of protection, though their volumes 
were the receptacles for ſtolen goods, furbiſhed up 


from obſolete romances, blackletter fragments, inge- 


nious forgeries, or the ſtale Salmagundi of circulat- 
ing libraries. | 
Mrs. Woodford's firſt work of any importance 


Nr 


with virtuous precepts, ſo embelliſhed with liberal 
| ſentiments, ſo correct in its moral tendency, and ſo 


ſevere upon the profli of the riſing generation, 
that few people would notice it; while the circulat- 
ing libraries condemned it as dull unprofitable ſtuff, 
wholly unfit to entertain the majority of their readers. 
A few inquiſitive miſſes, indeed, exerted themſelves 
ſo far as to turn over the leaves, and to glean the 
wormwood of the nauſeous leſſon; while they ſcrib- 
bled their unlettered rage on the wide waſte of mar- 


gin, and without the ſmalleſt touc: of 2 
5 puerile 


pity, conſigned the timid author to the laſh 

ridicule. Their ingenuity did not reſt here ;—they 
made it their daily taſk to abuſe the arrogant morai- 
mender, and employed all the docile danglers of the 
haut ton to ridicule the petticoat pedant, till it was 
equally the faſhion to abuſe the work, and to „ 


bate its author. 


Her ſecond effort (for genius is not to be intimi- 
dated by ignorance and folly) was a ſatirical Poem. 


Every body longed to fee it ! day after day the moſt 
popular newſpapers tecmed with advertiſements, and 


expectation was, raiſed on tip=tce, almoſt to agony. 


The proud, the glorious morn aroſe ! the timid, trem- 


bling candidate for fame looked forward to a proſpe- 
rous harveſt. But, alas ! only a few copies were diſ- 
tributed, when the publiſher, being menaced with 


a pro- 
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a proſecution, ſuppreſſed the ſale, and the well hot- 
preſſed pages were coolly condemned to an untimely 
exit :—nay more, the very perſon whom it was meant 
to ſatirize was permitted to review it; and its dying 
ſpeech was publiſhed, with all the acrimony of puny 
final ſentence of the public. | 

Weary of that triumphant tyranny which deals 
out injuſtice where impartiality oyght to hold the 
even ſcale, ſhe now eſſayed a leſs hazardous mode of 

travelling towards Parnaſſus ; an Ode, written on a 
popular ſubject, was ſubmitted to the diſcerning 
of a lady, whoſe rank alone was ſufficient to Ire a 
the world admire it. The precious nrorceau was re- 
ceived with great condeſcenſion; nay, ſo very great, 
that a promiſe was made to look it over in the courſe 
of the enſuing ſummer, and to recommend it to the 
whole circle of her acquaintance. The gentle pa- 
troneſs did not break her word: the ode vas read; 
bdut it was uſhered into the bean monde as her ou. 
compoſition, and Mrs. Woodford, having imprudent- 
ly deſtroyed the orginal, was obliged to wink at the 
poctical larceny, without a hope of retribution, or a 
_ poſſibility of puniſhing the exalted offender. 

Her next production was a Romance of moſt ter- 
rific tendency !—all the horrible accompaniments of 
ghoſts, groans, graves, blood-ſtained hands, daggers, 
caverns, velvet canopies, and livid lightnings, were 
diſplayed in long-drawn cavalcade to frighten ſchool- 
girls, and to puzzle modern pedants, But the ill- 
fated author, having offended a Reviewer by inatten- 
tion, or want of admiration for what he deemed his 
ſupcrior judgment, her book of terrors ! her ſoul- en- 
_ chaining pages of ſupernatural, metaphyſical, hiſtori- 
cal, eveutſul wonders, was condemned, executed, 
cut up, haſhed, frittered, minced, and diſguiſed by 
a jaundiced mind, and a daring hand; while the 
plot was diſtorted, and deemed an heterogeneous 


maſs, 
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feed the gloating eyes of thoſe read- 


ers, pages of criticiſm to enjoy a fel- 
low s humiliation, or to ſcatter abroad the 
ſour cream of envy and malevolence: yet this kind 


and liberal friend dined at Mrs. Woodford's table, 
with the critique in his pocket, and condeſcended to 
receive her civilities at the very moment that he ri- 
diculed her hoſpitality ! ns „ 
The work which followed for ſhe was not yet 
diſmayed—was a Tragedy, called . Lucretia and 
Tarquin ; or, The Triumphs of Chaſtity.” The piece 
was brought forward in the month of June ; the 
ſtory Roman, the dreſſes Spamiſh, and the ſcenery 
Venetian. Many of the fituations were anticipated 
as too warm for the languid nerves of infant co- 
quettes, while the more experienced mammas de- 
clared that they wanted novelty. The modern petit 
rmaitre condemned the fable as antediluvian; and the 
grey-headed libertine poſitively declined ſupporting a 
— which could ly be ive of — * 
reflections, while it preſented an example wholly out 
of nature. This was not the ſum total of objections: 
— The actors were diſſatisfied with the diſtribution of 
the characters. Every lady inſiſted on being the he- 
roine, and no gentleman would undertake to be the 
hero. The manager was weary of the buſineſs; 
and his accompliſhed deputy, though -graccd with all 
the advantages of a fine perſon and a claſſical educa- 
tion, having once failed in a ſimilar character, walk- 
ed over the boards with a degree of ſang froid that 
chilled the whole audience. Added to theſe perplex- 
Ing events, the taſte of the town was hoſtile to works 
of real merit; and though the tragedy had much 
beauty of thought, with many ſituations of an inte- 
reſting nature, it was performed on the firſt night to 
a drowſy audience, on the ſecond to empty benches, 
and on the third was withdrawn, to await a reſur- 
rection in a leſs Gothic form on the groaning mages? 
335 


of a play on the ſame ſubject, nearly 


OS 
of a manager's lumber room. She printec 
gedy ; but a ſapient hypercritic having 


half fi 

poor Mrs. Woodford's excellent blank verſe de- 
nominated, . frothy bombaſt, a feeble outline, co- 
joured beyond the limits of poetical licence, and 
fraught with improbabilities that ſet both nature and 
reaſon at defiance !” 1 3 | 

Still the indefatigable Spirit of Genius hovered 
round the fountain of Helicon, and though its ex- 
panding wings had been froſt-nipped by diſappoint- 
ment, its eye beamed with the luſtre of Hope; while 
the anticipating demon Envy urged her on to a new 


ſcene of humiliation. 


The nex: ſerpent which offered the ſorbidden lau- 
rel to this child of Eve appeared in the airy form of 


a modern Comedy. But it was nearly fatal in its ef- 


fects; and, by its unpalatable qualities, threatened to 

baniſh her for ever from the Paradiſe of faſhion. This 

ſylph of morality, though dreſſed in all the outward 
ppings of refined diſſipation, was Gothic enough 


to utter truths which offended the pride of elegant in- 
ſignificance; it was conſequently pre-condemned as 


ſoon as rehearſed, and completely damned before it 


yer for ſalvation. A principal 


i violation of 


volence the wholeſome wormwood from the ſtage, 
they put a period to Mrs. Woodford's 1 


5 — — —— 
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and added 3 new wrenh of bell o the cap of ig 
— 


CHAP. XI. 


I PASSED an hour in conrerlation with my new 
aſſociate; and before we parted I was acquainted with 
all her right honourable private anecdotes, from the 
generous indiſcretions of « the glaſs of faſhion,” to 
the eccentric amours of him whoſe peccadillo follies 
are the ſubject of univerſal ridicule. She never con- 
deſcended to mention an untitled acquaintance, and 
her voice ſeemed attuned by nature to ring the unin- 
tereſting changes of a court calendar. My hts 
nevertheleſs were inceſſantly wandering to diſtant ob- 
jets; and the memory of happier moments embit- 
tered every hope of future conſolation. _ 

Weary with the day's ſolicitude, and feveriſh for 
want of reſt, at length I retired to my chamber; but 

ſcemed deſtined to viſit me no more: I rumi- 
nated, cloſed my eyes, ſlumbered, ſtarted, and again 
quitting my pillow, with my _ wrote the follow- 
ng ſtanzas: 


The loathſome toad, whoſe mis ry feeds 
On noxious dews and baneful weeds, 
Diſguf!s tbe ſtartled 7 
Yet when the ſultry vapours low'r, 
| He drinks the poiſon, from each flow'r 
Shook by the wings of night. 


Behold the dazzling ſpeckled — | 
Writhing amidſt - 4 brake, 

Gilt by the beams of day ! 
Mark, as the wond'ring victim s _ 
Fix on the beauteous orient 

The traitor ſtings his prey. 


Trace but the moral, ſimply true, 
There nature's varying pictures vicw, 
Whoſe outward forms deceive ; 
Where worth in loathſome garb we find, 
While pride and vice, with pow'r combin d, 
In ſplendid baſcucſs live! 


To 39 


The agonies of reflection increaſed with every mo- 
ment, and before day-light I was almoſt delirious. 


Again I ſtarted from my bed, traverſed my chamber, 
and, by the moſt incoherent exclamations, alarmed 


the whole family. Mrs. Woodford's man-ſervant 


forced the door, and by pcrſuaſive intreaties endea- _ 
voured to tranquillize my ſpirits : but I obſtinately 
refuſed to re-enter my bed; and, having halt- 
_ areffed myſelf, haſtily demanded pen, ink, and 


Paper. 
They were inſtantly brought. T wrote many unin- 
telligible lines, and uttered the wildeſt language of a 


confirmed maniac. Still I was ſenſible of every thing 
around me; and though the paroxyſm of frenzy be- 
came ungovernable, the powers of obſervation were 
not whicliy annihilated. 


My rovings were in a ſhort time interrupted by the 
arrival of a phyſician, whom Mrs. Woodford had ſent 
for to my aſſiſtance. Doctor Pimpernel entered my 
chamber with a boiſterous tone and a thundering 


knock, which alarmed me into filence. At firſt 1 


took him for an officer of juſtice, but by his pompous, 


though ever-varying jargon, I ſoon diſcovered that he 
was a diſcipie of Eſculapius. After fixing his eyes 


on me for ſevcra! minutes with oppreſſive inquiſitive- 
neſs, he exclaimed, „The fellow's mad! mad, by 
G—d! but I can ſet him to ” What is he 7 
Who is he? Whence came he? Where is he go- 


ing? What are his politics? How do you call 
him?“ Then turning towards Miſs Woodford, who 


was Juſt entering the room, he continued, * Beautiful 
Amelia! how enchanting you look! Well, well: 


when did you ſec Lady Ethiop, and your elegant little 


friend Miſs Caſo ? Divine creature! my whole 


ſoul is up in arms whenever I behold her! but ſhe is 
paſſing away like a reſplendent viſion on the edge of 


the amorous horizon !—Curſe the metaphor—it puts 


me in mind of that deſtructive compoſition which has 


__ Oo 
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manacled the human race with unforged fetters !— 


Come, give me a pen and ſome paper; time is pre- 
cious: the times are out of joint.'—I have no 
time for any thing but for gazing on you, beautiful 
Amelia!” 
Here he began 


to write a preſcription, when ſud- 


denly throwing down the pen, he continued: 


« When did you ſee your noble couſin, Lord Ken- 
carth ? He is a brilliant ſtar, in the dark hemiſphere 
of modern nobility : but the ſun of reaſon is 1 
eu ;—it will flame z—it will burn z—it 

When was this fellow taken ill? n 


dy G—d! a fever is ſcorching him up to cinders: 


poor devil! is he in love? Cure him, Amelia, cure 
him.“ Again he wrote a word or two, and again re- 


newed the diſcourſe with, „Wonderful news from 


the continent ! I left the old Ducheſs of Blooming- 
dell in hyſterics. Well, no matter—ſhe has lived 
long enough: d—n old women—they are only 
fit to * and to propagate falſe po- 
litics. 

« Pray finiſh the preſcription,” cried Miſs Wood- 
ford ; « Mr. Montagu is overwhelmed with fever.” 
A third time the grey gooſe's quill was put in motion, 
the doctor rubbing his forchead, and at the ſame time 
gloating on Amelia“ Something to warm the 
blood, and animate the nervous ſyſtem - too cold by 
half—chilled—petrified —freczing, as the loftieſt pin- 
nacle of opt} 7 warn Miraculous ! ſo near the ſun- 
ſhine of ſuch tranſcendent beauty” 

« You miſtake the cafe,” cried Mrs. Woodford : 


« Mr. Montagu is in a high fever; he has been near- 


ly delirious the whole night; feel his pulſe, and * 
will be convinced.“ 

« Be quiet, old woman,” anſwered the doctor, 
again rubbing his contracted brow. « 'The fooliſh 


fellow, I tell you, is in love; I know his caſe have 


often felt it—ſee it at this moment on the tip of his 
noſe 


00% 


when did you 
Too old, but deviliſh handſome ! Tended her laſt 
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noſe—in his right ä 
on the very point of his chin. Well, you mult cure 
him, Amelia: the ſublime eſſence of your odori- 
ferous breath will do the buſineſs. Nothing like the 
balſamic ſmile of a beautiful woman ! More effica- 
cious than all the drugs in Chriſtendom ; more ſkilful 
than all the bunglers of Warwick-lane. The breath 
of beauty would re-animate the heart of a d 
anchoret ! Nothing like it „ 
it in caſes of extreme danger; ſeldom find it fail, 
where the patient is gifted with the true eſſence of | 
ſublime ſenfibility. Keep a lift ready to fill up my 
all colours, all ſizes, black, white, red, 


and yellow ; French, Engliſh, Iriſh, and Italian : 


rare drugs; in fine perfection; the divine promoters 
of univerſal liberty! Well.“ 
« What is the doctor talking about?“ ſaid 


Amelia. 


« Be quiet, be quiet,” cried Doctor Pimpernel. 
« Aſk no queſtions, you little huſſey, but tell me, 
ſee the pretty, plump, dimple chin? 


winter in a nervous fever. Miſtook the caſe ;— 
trated it ke the drogly 3—was taken in by ap- 
s :—mum for that. Got her through after 


all. Deviliſh ſnug !—Nothing ſaid about it, but what 
was buzzed by 
chin, becauſe ſhe was fond of my friend Jack Daudle- 
court, who preſented me to his ſiſter, who introduced 
me to Lord John Readywit, who recommended me 


a few old women. I like little dimple- 


to his grandmother, who hopped off ſoon after and 


left him a thumping fortune. One good turn de- 


ſerves another. Old women ought to die. What ſay 


you, beautiful Amelia? 


The attention which I paid to this ſtrange farrago 
of incoherent nonſenſe produced that calm interval of 
ago which DT wp i brain, and recalled my 
powers of thinking; when the doctor, riſing — 

1 1 | anc 
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pocket, continued: 

« Cannot ſtay—mulſt be at Highgate by nine, on 
a conſultation. Overwhelmed with practice; dine 
every day with the firſt men in the kingdom ;-—walk 
arm in arm with nothing but nobles ; always take the 
wall, and ſhove the blockheads _— 
pack of vagabonds all together : no matter for ; 
—-they give ſumptuous dinners! Recommend me to 
the divine creatures. Double profit. Do a great deal 
of private buſineſs among women of faſhion : but 
none ſo handſome as you, beautiful Amelia! Well. 
Now let us ſee what is to be done.” The doctor 
again felt my pulſe ; rubbed his forehead—hemmed 
ſhook his head—and exclaimed, © A pretty buſi- 
neſcs this—up to an hundred and ſixty Flaming like 
Veſuvius ! tna! Caucaſus! All your fault, Ame- 
lia! Cure him, cure him.” Miſs Woodford turned 
towards the window, m__ _  —— 
„ Do you recommend fleep to Mr. Montagu ?” 
ſaid Mrs. Woodford. 

« Sleep ?”' exclaimed the doctor, again 
my fituation : Have not flept all ni 


forgetting - 
ight. Supped at 
the Earl of Thiſtledown's, with a French Counteſs. 
The Earl—never well without me—feel his pulſe 
every day :—don't much like to touch him ;—always 
think of nemo me impune laceſſit. Pity the poor little 
Counteſs Game up on the continent.—-Never ſaw 
ſuch a divine creature! The Venus de Medicis a 
drab to her. Only ſeventeen rather too old—have 
been in a fever ever fince. Freſh as Hebe! Ha 
as Juno! Beautiful as Love! Drinks like Bacchus! 
Smiles—like the vertical ſun-beams, ſhowering gold 
on the luſcious hills of Tufcany ! There's a fimile ! 
or rather a Semele! With I was her Jupiter. Well; 
nov to buſineſs. | es 85 = 
„ Have you got the morning papers? Generally 
have thoſg that are worth reading by five o'clock. 

Dabble 
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Dabble a bit in literature myſelf. Mind you don't 
blab, Mrs. Woodford : all old women love talk- 
ing ;—ſome pretend to write: —inſolent baggages !” 


The doctor was trudging off, bludgeon in hand, 
when Miſs Woodford requeſted to know what I might 
Eat. 

« Any thing, nothing,—every thing, no matter 


what; if you will but ſhed the Juſtre o of thoſe divine 


eyes upon him ! So ſaying, he thundered down the 
ſtairs, leaving me juſt in the ſame ſituation, and 
burning with ſever, as I was when he entered niy 
chamber. 


« The doftor is a charming man ! cried Mrs. 


| Woodford, « though he does talk a little wildly ; | 


but then, his vivacity is ſo pleaſant, and he is ſuch a 
favourite people of faſhion! Nobody knows 
the ſervices he has rendered to ſome of our very firſt 


nobility. Lady Amaranth idolizes him | Miſs Caſino 


conſults him on all occafions : the Ducheſs of Ri- 
versford is never eaſy without him: Miſs Amoret 
declares, that he has been of eſſential ſervice to her 
in a very precarious ſtate of health; and the ſtill 
charming Lady Ethiop finds ſuch a change in her con- 
ſtitution by his aſſiſtance, that ſhe declares it is al- 
moſt as miraculous as waſhing the Black-a-moor 
white. Never was there a man ſo univerſally beloved 

the women!“ 

« Pardon me, Madam,“ interrupted Miſs Wind 
ford, “ if I beg leave to mention myſelf as an excep- 


tion: Doctor Pimpernel is my averſion : his hy- 


pocriſj would, alone, teach me to deſpiſe him, even 


if his licentious converſation affordeed no plea has my 


abhorrence. He has often ſoothed your ear with ful- 
tome praiſe, one moment; and the very next ridi- 
culed the weakneſs of our ſex, for crediting his du- 
plicity.“ 

Mrs. Woodford ens piqued at this n 


intelligence, and quiited the room aluuptly. Amelia 


followed, 
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tollowed, and I remained with the ſervant, who con- 

ſented to leave me, on condition that I would tran- 

quillize my mind, and endeavour to ſleep away its 
inquietude. 


CHAP. XII. 
I PASSED the whole day in my chamber, b urning 


with fever, and wearied with a combination of 
plexing ideas. The uncertainty of Lord Linbourne's 
fate, and the ſolicitude which I felt to know what 
was become of my generous friend Colonel Aubrey, 
by turns agitated my brain : bvt Ifabella hung about 
my heart, and, in the wide circle of accumulating 
ſorrow, ſtill remained the central object of attraction. 
Sir Sidney's elopement with Lady Emily, bad left 
her entirely unprotected, and I had more ti half 
reſolved to reviſit Glenowen, in the hope of ::ading 
her; when pride contemned the meanneſs vi the ex- 
periment, and put an end to the plan, before it was 
digeſted by reaſon. Wrapped in the viſionary gloom 
of melancholy, I poured forth the feelings of my 
heart in that language — was moſt congenial to 
its sorrow: : 


Teach me love, Lacs thy torments n precepts can cure, 
Since reflection and reaſon deny me relief; | 

Cn! teach me thy fern end thy wronps to endure, 
While the balm of reſentment ſhall ialace my grief. 


Let my ſighs never heave, le: my tears never low, 
Let the ſmile of contempt the tern victor defy; 
For the tear has a charm which no art can betow, 
And tl language of love is the ſou-breatitag ſigh, 


Let me ſhun the proud deſpot who cauſcs my care, 
Left the torture I ſuſter ſhoul feed her dildain, | 
For my tyrant d-=lights in the pang of deipatr, 
And the ſound which ſhe loves! is the 2 groan of pais, 


] will traverſe the deſert, climb mountai; s uutrod, 

Where refiecti n ſha}l fanden with leg lens of woes 
Iwill cool my ſcorch'd brain on the dew-moilten'd ſad, 

While around my tori boſom the loud tenipeſt plows, 
Vel. 1. N | Ye 
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Yet the mild breath of morning ſhall bid the ſtorm fly, 
Ard the ſun's glowing wreath ſhall encircle the ſteep, 
But my boſom ſhall never forget the deep ſigh, 
Nor my eyes loſe the viſion that prompts them to weep ! 


Then, O where ſhall I wander, in ſcarch of repoſe, 
| Where explore that oblivion which calms the wrung brea?. 
Since the lover finds forrow wherever he goes, 

And the world has, lor paſſion, no pillow ef reſt? 


To the grave! where the y_ is robb'd of his pow'r, 
Where complainings ſhall ceaſe, for no anguiſh ie there, 
While the breathing dettroyer ſhall live a ſhort hour, 
Till the pang of remorte ends the reign of deſpair. 


I was interrupted by a meſſage from Mrs. Wood- 
| ford, requeſting that I would take tea with n ſelect 
party of her friends, whom ſhe expected in the even- 
ing. Little diſpoſed to mingle in ſociety, I at firſt 
declined the invitation, but the requeſt was ſo ear- 
neſtly repeated by Miſs Woodford, that I promiſed, 


2s ſoon as I could dreſs myſelf, to obey their ſum- 


mons. „ 

When I entered the drawing- room, I found that 
I was too early for the faſhionable hour of meeting. 
Tt was ſcarcely eight o'clock, and the only perſon 
arrived was Mr. Optic; a character well known in 
the literary world, and no leſs diſtinguiſhed for talents 


than eſteemed for benevolence. He was earneſtly | 


cmployed in writing a prologue for a widow's be- 
neſit; and, on my entering the room, did not ob- 
ſerve me. Fearful of diſturbing his poetical reverie, 
{ ſtole ſoftly towards the window; and ſtepping 


into the balcony, enjoyed the evening breezes but 


a few minutes, when a female voice ſolicited cha- 
rity : | ; 


I am poor and deſtitute of friends,” cricd the 
for'orn petitioner, „ and have here an infant, who 
is rendered blind by the cruel experiments of a Ger- 

man Gguack-doctor.” 3 
Mr. Optic ſtarted from his poetical trance, and 
puung the prologuc in his pocket, ruſhed into the 
balcony. 


— — ⏑ ir = : 
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Keb. The beggar repeated her mournful ſtory, 
and, being deſired to enter the paſſage, Mr. Optic 


haſtily deſcended to receive her. 
« There he goes!“ cried Miſs Woodford, * the 


worthieſt of mortals: a man, who, with the ſhield 


of gaiety, covers à heart perpetually throbbing for 


the woes of his fellow- creatures: a man, who, with 


all the rattling loquacity of a mere mad cap, is never 
truly happy, but in perſorming acts of humanity; 
who, while he makes fools and knaves his enemies, 
ſecures the eſteem and admiration of every diſcerning 
mind. Let us watch him, continued Miſs Wood- 
ford: © but tread ſoftly, I conjure you, for his be- 
nevolence will not endure che intruding eye of oble:- 
vation.” 

We ſtole to the firſt landing-place, from whence 
we contemplated Mr. Optic, with the infant on his 
knee, exploring thoſe orbs that were for cver vciled 


in darkneſs. We obſerved him wipe away 2 tear 
which his eye had dropped on the cheek of rhe little 


ſufferer ; and heard him fay, with a ſigh that pro- 

ceeded from the heart, „ Aas] poor INNOCENT, thy 

tate is hopeleſs! All the efforts of mortal know- 

ledge cannot pour one ray of light into thoſe dim and 
beamleſs ſockets.” He then returned the infant to 
its mother, gave her lus purſe, hade her exert all her 
foriitude to tupport the profiure of maternal forrow ; 
and, gently Moting the door after hier, returned to the 
drawing-roon. | 

We were now REY by tlie Duk- or Heartwings 
who entered the room growling at the abuſes of the 


police, in ſuſſering vagrants to crowd the doors of the 


nobility. «1 met,” faid he, „ a miſcrable Object, 
half ſtarved, and filthy, who, thruſting a blind Brat 


in my ſace, acarly made me ſtumbie under the wheels 


of my cringe, Huch fights ſhould be kept rom this 
end of the ton, and wholly confined to the obſcure 
region of St. Cites, I make it a rule never to en- 
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courage idleneſs, unleſs the objecis are young and 

pleaſing to look on, and then I take care to find them 
employment.” 

„ Your grace's Aide is too well known 
to require a comment,” ſaid Mr. Optic: « You 
have always a fair plea for your acts of generoſity ; 
and your arms are ever open to the objects of your 
benevolence.” 

« You are ſevere, Mr. Optic,” cried the duke ; 
and with half an eye I can diſcover your meaning : 
but as you are a poet, I muſt allow your imagination 
to wander; you deal in fiction.“ 

« I fpoke of your grace's generoſity, and benevo- 
lence, and fo far I plead guilty, 5 replied Mr. Optic, 
ſmiling. 


The Duke drew his chair into the balcony to con- 


template a pretty houſe-maid at an oppoſite window, 


and to avoid Doctor Pimpernel, who was then 
knocking with vehement W at the ſtreet- 
door. 

After a dozen bows to his grace, and a nod of 
« How do ye ?* to Mr. Optic, the doctor advanced 
towards me with“ Well, my noble fellow! How 
are you? You took my preſcription? I fee you 
did, you would have been food for worms if you 
hadn't, by G—d. Well, and how fares it with you? 
Fever gone—blood temperate==pulſes quiet—head 
eool—hey ? Could not come before; was detained 
by a parcel of medical blockhcads—all fools—know 
nothing of phyſic — Where is the divine Amelia !— | 
Pretty jade longed to kiis her this morning, but 
was Afraid of oftending the old woman. D- n all 
 mothers—only ſpoil ſport— Well! How often did 


you take the draughts— ſaved your life, my noble ſel- 

low. — Where's Amelia ?” 

lere the doctor whiſpered ſomething to the Duke 
of Heartw ing, and I ventured to edge in a word or 

two, 7 informing him, that I had not . ed i his 
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advice for the beſt of all poſſible reaſons, becauſe he 
had never left me a preſcription. 
« Not written a preſcription ! hey! how 
. when—what—Let me ſee !—Let me fee !—Well ! 
« You began one ſcveral times, but other objects 
intervening, the whole was not completed,” ſaid I, 
vel 
0 e you, replicd che doctor; « you 
are right—right, my noble fellow | No minding bu- 
ſineſs when the paihons are in rebellion; can never 
think of phyſic when Amelia is preſent. How _ = 
have you known her? - Why don't you mar 
Make hafte - ſhe is eighteen - three years too = 
hate old women !—Got curſedly into faſhion ! Well! 
Patience] patience | it cannot laſt long the game 
will ſoon be up. The broad beams of human reaſon 
are expanding in one vaſt glow from Indus to the 
pole | Man was created to fly, to outitrip the eagle | 
for, as my friend Doleful ye” 


The ſilver moon mn l light the hills to dance, 
The golden ſun ſhall drink old ocean dry, 
The ſapphire mountains ſhrink to vallies low, 

The day be hlact, the midnight wellin glow, 

Ere truth and reaſon ſhall be hurl'd from France, 

And Liberty in chains a captive lie. 


« Sublime Nobody writes like Dole! Every 
word an epigram ! every line a little world of philo- 
| ſophy ! Mark the point—mark the Burling— mark the 
lie! Truth in ev'ry iota! Lofty as Pindar ! deep as 
Ariſtotle ! ſarcaſtic as Junius | Beats Milton, Shakeſ- 
peare, Virgil, and Horace, all to nothing! Well! do 
you. recolleQt a famous + in Dolefufs lat 
popular compolion — = 


Turn to Sai * view, 
Five million mea in urms, in red and blur: 

O may ſuch godlike ſpirits ever be 

| The fricads off: reden N of labern . 


3 c There's 
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46 There's fancy, variety, epithet, pathos, meta- 
phor, allegory, and climax | Never talk of the old 
ichool-miſtreſs, the turner of couplets, or the in- 


ſpired milk-woman—or Laura, or your Annas and 


Matildas, your Sapphos and Petrarchs—or your 
Mzviads, and your Bæviads !—Doleful is the very 
cream of poctry—rich, pure, flowing, ſweet !— The 
fountam of Helicon—the flowery top of Parnaſſus ! 
— Clear as the Thames - various as the Rhine—wild 
as the Rhonc—vaſt as the Nile—ſmooth as the Ar- 
no—and grand as the Danube]! Well! how is your 
fever ?-—have you ſlept ?—-are your pulſes quict ?--- 
is your head col? can you eat ? can you drink, 
my noble fellow? Drink and drive care away. 4 
propos !—Where is the divine littic jade, the beautiful 
Amelia? 3 5 

Mr. Doleful was now uſhered in; he approached 
the circle with a timid bow, and, with a deep ſigh, 
took his ſeat in a corner of the room. | 

« Doleful, my boy!” cried the. good-humoured 
Optic; * come, you. muſt read ſome of your 
elegiac ſtanzas: we want ſomething to make us 

« Do, do,” added the doctor; © they always 
teem with true patriotic fire ! fine ſtuff—better by 
half than a ſcore of ſudorifics! Will ſweat the 
whole univerſe—clear the head, lighten the body, 
thin the blood, renovate the conſtitution. Begin, 
begin“ the croaking raven doth bellow for revenge 
Well.“ 85 
Mr. Doleſul unfolded a ſmall paper, and, with 
à low tremulous voice, began to read the follow- 
ing 
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The cairzy rb, while round its purple fide 

Tac Sb of the morn ſhall weave ſweet flow'rs, 
Sh — bid its :96262 veal on zephyrs g ide, 

Vhiile ge//omary tears gem ocean's bon rs. 

The plumy feet of the glade all ſay, 

Sad are thy plutuings to the noon-t/d: ron, 
And dark and. % ut ty ben day. 

While Nature's ſongſters join the thrilling tune ; 
S on in the // / ful dor ments of 1 pair, 


Tiiy freeing woe ſhall gelt the lit ning grove, 
And thou the Jays of hell with damons ſhare, 


And curſe tae fey-light lamps that lead to love 1 
Uthe CxraTtork bluth with ſhame to lee, 
How very, very kecu, 4 LOVER'S Pangs MAY ET! 


A dead filence followed. Mr. Optic, looking with 
a ſidelong glance at Doleful for ſeveral minutes, at 
length gravely aſked him, why he did not compoſe a 
dictionary of poctical epithets ? „ The novelty of 
the thing would make it ſell,“ ſaid he. 

. Ah! novelty is the thing | !? exclaimed the duke 
„ nothing like it. 

Mr. Optic continued—* I do not remember ever 
having met with tight lamps or neon-tide moons in 
Milton or Young, or even in the obſcure pages of 
Chaucer and Spenſer. This is certainly a new zra in 
poetry, and with a voluminous gloflary, a work upon 
the ſubject would ſtand a chance of puzzling the 
wvirtucfs of poſterity z at leaſt it would be ſure to eſ- 
cape the lath of modern criticiſm, for the myſtery 
in which it is enveloped, would render the taſk too 

laborious for moderate capacities.” 
„That is the only reaſon why I admire the poe- 
try of the preſent age, cried the duke: « I deteſt. 
every thing that the multitude can partake of.“ 

« And yet your grace will ſometimes quit the 
flowery eminence of faſhion, and rove towards the 
common, ſaid Mr. Optic gravely. 


„ « His 
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« His * is a voluptuary! Ef interrupted the 
doctor: „ the bletoms of ſuperlative delight grow | 
beneath his very tcotiiips 1” Then turning to Dole- 
ful, he whiſpered—- Stupid old blockhead ! but 
the game 1s almoſt up.” 
Doleful bowed a modcit aſſent, and ſighed as he 
roſc from his ſcat to welcome Amelia. 

& You arc arrived too late, amiable Miſs Wood- 
ford, cried the doctor.---« The Engliſh Apollo has 


deen rcading one of his exquiſite — ſublime com 


poſitions. Have you nothing more about you ?” 
continued he, addreſſing the poet“ nothing tender, 
ludicrous, amatory, patriotic, or familiar?“ 
„ The firſt he wilcly reſerves as an emblem of 
modern reputation,“ cried Mr. Optic; * the laſt he 
conſiders as your forte, addreſſing the doctor; * the 
amatory and ludicrous compoſe the province of his 
grace; and the patriotic has long been the character- 
iſtic of every true Briton.“ 

« [ have lately attempted quite a new thing,” cried 
Mr. Doleful ;“ a poetical ſermon.” 

Here a loud laugh burſt from the whole circle. 

« I hope there is a chorus,” cried the duke. 

« D---me, if you can take orders Mr. Poet, I'll 
make you my domeſtic chaplain. * 
3 He had better bring it out at the theatre,” ſaid 
Mr. Optic; “ there every poet takes orders ; 3 and 
if religion will not fave it from damnation, what 
will ?” 

Mr. Dolcſul fi ched deeply. 

« Well, my boy,” continued Mr. Optic, did 
you ever find 2 man courageous enough to preach 
your tuneful leſſon of morality ? or did you mean 
that it thould be lung? was it enigmatical or theolo- 
gical? 1 thould ſuppoſe the former, from the uſual. 
_ tendency of your wruings.” 

It was to have been preached by the curate of 
. replied the poet; “ but he, unfortu- 
nately, 
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nately, being engaged to dine with the biſhop at n 
early hour, and being ravenouſſy hunger, after a ge- 
neral and pious faſt for a continuance of 
my ſermon was cut ſhort in two; and almoſt as ſoon 
as it ſaw liglit, was condemned to die 

« Without benefit of clergy !“ interrupted Mr. 
Optic; « that was deviliſh hard indeed ! But you 
may alter it into a pantomime z 31 dare ſay it will have 
equal merit in every ſituation. 

« I had ſome idea of turning it into a ballet, faid 
Doleful. 

« Why that would be placing it on a good footing 
with the ſpectators, replied Mr. Optic, « and m—_ 
probably tickle their fancy to ſome tune. Perhaps it 
would ſerve for a finale to Mr. Pang's atheiſtical doc- 
trines : and it is time that the abominable ſyſtem of 
unbelicf ſhould be checked, leſt every moral virtue . 
ſhould periſh by its influence.” 

« ] have adviſed Doleful to publiſh by ſubſcrip- 
tion,“ ſaid the doctor. 

« A lucky thought,” interrupted Mrs. Woodiord ; 
« and Iwill exert my influence with all my right-ho- 
nourable friends.” 

« Then no doubt he will have a noble liſt, « ſuid 
Mr. Optic; 4 and as talents will be wanting to the 
work, I will engage to ſet down the literati.“ 

« That you do every day,” cried Amelia laugh- 
In 

2 Witty rogue 1? exclaimed the doctor ʒ « but 
u hat cannot beauty do?“ 

« Make old men wiſe, ſaid Mrs. Woodford. 
His grace looked contemptuouſly. 

% Or eld women candid,” added the dates. 5 
Thie duke half ſmiled—Mrs. Woodford frowned. 
One would imagine that you were an author,, 
doctor, by your irritability,” ſaid Mr. Optic; « you 
peak with ccitical —_— what ill- ſtarred m— 
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has preſumed to daſh the cup of phyſic with the gali 
of ſeverity?” | 
« do not underſtand you, {aid the doctor, rub- 
bing his forchead; „ and as for the reviewers, by the 
immortal gods ! I ſet their malice at defiance ! My 
works are beyond their comprehenſion ! There is not 
a man in the kingdom that knows any thing about 
| the matter beſides myſelf. I am the phoenix of phy- 
ſc! the only Being on the face of the earth who 
Has really dived into the arcanum of medicine! I 1 
have done more in the experimental way than all the 
goſſips of our fraternity. Did you never read my 
book upon Barley-water ?—Five volumes quarts ! 
with notes medical, critical, botanical, and me- 
thedical !—The firſt work that ever was publiſl- 


elf” 


« Of the kind,” ſaid Mr. Optic, gravely. . 

„ Of any kind! the Eternal Powers!“ ex- 
claimed the doctor: «I expect that it will run through 
forty editions. Lady Amaranth declares that it is 
the ſublime preſerver of youth ! and ſhe has drank 
nothing but barley-water ſince my treatiſe was firſt 
publiſhed. Thoſe who wiſh to live long, ſhould live 
abſtemiouſly.—The divine grain, mixed with the ce- 
leſtial and limpid fluid, will make the bloom of beau- 
ty vegetate tor ever! Well!“ EE 
4 Of ccurſe you follow the regimen which you 
| Jo ſtrenuouſly recommend,” ſaid Mr. Optic. 

„ Why,” anſwered the doctor, rubbing his fore- 


bead, « 1 do not think that ſtarving exactly agrees 


with my conſtitution. 'There are ſpirits that want 
ſubduing, as there are others which ought to be 
. e 5 
„ Apreed,” ſaid Mr. Optic; „ and both for the 
benefit of the conſtitution.” 
The doctor kemmed, and ſcowled at the remark. 
The duke exclaimed “ Bravo]! by G—d, Mr. 
Optic, you are a man of {ound — _ 


1 


b honour your opinions. Let the doctor's noſtrums 
thin the breathing race, I recommend that ſyſtem 
which will add ſtrength and dignity to the whole cir- 
cle of humanity!” 

« I know nothing about humanity,” faid the doc- 
tor angrily : « I am for that ſublime arrangement of 
things which will purify the body politic, and _ 
rate the ſyſtem of univerſal reformation.” 

« Not morally, I hope !” ſaid the duke. 

« Quly phyſically,” cried Mr. Optic; * the doc- 
tor is too wiſe to commence a ſyſtem which the con- 
duct of his whole life has ſet at defiance.” 

The party was now augmented by the arrival of 
Miſs 3 and her inſeparable friend Mrs. O Lifty. 5 
Mr. Optic took his leave for a ſhort time to viſit a 
neglected author, whom his philanthropy had pre- 
— ed from perithing. After making a memoran- 
dum to get Dolcful a. long liſt of ſubſcribers, he 
beſtowed on the trifling circle a ſigh of commiſe- 
ration! A zephyc, which had been contemplating a 
weeping Cupid on Miſs Amoret's fan, caught it as it 
alighted on the boſom of beauty, leſt it ſhould infuſe 
the ſting of reflection, and thereby _y the zeſt 
of the evening” s entertainment. — 


CHAP. XIII 


DURNG ſupper, 2 ſervant 3 in Mr. Gnat, 
the author and reviewer. At the ſound of his name 
an undeſcribable ſenſation ſeemed. to thrill through 
every boſom. The duke reddened with indignation 3. 
the doctor grew pale; Miſs Amoret aſſumed a mo- 
deit reſerve; and Mrs. O'Liffy, for once, ſoftened: 
| her voice into the mildneſs of good-breeding. The 

anverſal change of looks and manners was aſtoniſh- 

ing. Mr. Dolciul was the oy f perſon who paid the. 
eritis the fmalleſt attention on his entering the room, 
alc; LE Killnefs which followed proved how little his 
preſenc: 
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preſence w:s deſired by all, excepting Mrs. Wood- 
ford—Mr. Doleful's civilities being mere baits to 
enſure a line of commendation for his next ſatiricA 
novel. 

Mr. Gnat conſcious of his powers to alarm, to irri- 
tate, and to ſting, whenever he condeſcended to 
mingle with unphiloſophical ſociety, took his ſeat 
with becoming dignity; and, after looking round the 
circle with a mixture of pity and contempt, ſelected 
Mr. Doleſul as the only individual worthy of his 
notice. The doctor made many unſucceſsful efforts 
to attract the critic's eye; but his freezing reſerve 
checked the timid advances, and a ſilence of ſeveral 


minutes again prevailed. At length the man of 
pompous words ſummoned a quantum ſufficit of that 


powerful ſtimulus called Reſolution, and, with man 


« hems” and groteſque attitudes, thus addreſſed the 


penſive philoſopher: 

« Sir !---Mr. Gnat :---I have long ſought for the 
honour of cultivating your acquaintance. The v 
diſtinguiſhed rank which you hold in the reſplendent 


_ Iphere of literature, places you ſo far above the com- 


mon race of mortals, that you cannot be aſtoniſhed 


when I pronounce yau the greateſt politician, writer, 
critic, and . of any paſt, preſent, or fu- 


ture century -The ſublimity of your works, the 
depth of your metaphyſical knowledge, the claſſical 
refinement of your language, and the prophetic lore 
Which ſurpaſſes all human comprehenſion, has long 


been felt by the ſchool of true inſpiration ! and will 
ever ceaſe to illumine the world, till the gorgeous 


ſun goes out like the ſnuff of a candle.” 


Mr. Gnat bowed, and endeavoured to look "FIN 


hed. 

« Give "TRE 2 little. more,” whiſ pered Dolef ul; 
« he can bear it. 

The dector continued. 


© Your 


* 


ww 
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« Your works, Mr. Gnat, your grand and une- 
qualled compoſitions ! will live by the immortal 
gods !—till this eternal orb ſhall periſh !—-Your laſt 
book was more ——— than Longinus! more 
profound than Ariſtotle !=-Roufſſeau never wrote any 
thing like the immortal Gnat !“ 


Never! cried Mr. Optic, at that moment en- 


tering the room. 


et is the very quinteſſence of pure and metaphy- 
ſical writing!“ added the doctor. „ The fire of 
Junius, the fancy of Shakeſpeare, the reaſoning of 
Locke; every page contains a mine of knowledge !” 


— Then, turning towards Doleful, the doctor whiſ- 


pered, . What is the title? for I never read it.“ 
« A Treatiſe on Things incomprehenſible; or, 
A metaphyſical Inquiry into the Manners and politi- 


cal Opinions of unknown N ations,” replied Doleful, 
in a low voice. 


The doctor 1 his thanks, | 
« Your incomprehenſible treatiſe, Mr. Gnat,” 9 
ſaid he, „your . unknown opinions, will 


ve I— By its ſublime and metaphyſical powers, it 


will hve longer than any work in the language, ex- 
cept my diſſertation on Barley-water ! * | 

Mr. Gnat burſt into a loud laugh, which conſide- 
rably diſconcerted the doctor. Miſs Woodiord, per- 
ceiving his chagrin, endeavoured to change the Fl 


_ jet. Have you ſeen Mr. Cynic's laſt new come- 


dy ?” ſaid ſhe, addreſſing Mr. Gnat. 
( have nt.” | 
4ç That is very extraordinary!“ cies Mrs. Wood- 


ford. © I thought pow entertained the higheſt Ve- 
neraticn for his talents ?? | 
« And therefore I do not wiſh to "ip his come- 
dy,” ſaid Mr. Gnat. 1 ſhould be ſorry to change 
my opinion.” 
« Have you any new works i in hand : ?” ſaid Mr, 
Doleſul. 


% TWO. 


« Two.“ 

« Metaphyſical or philoſophical ?” 

« Bath.” 

« The world grows wonderfully enlightened,” ex- 
claimed the doctor. „ The ſphere of intellectual 
knowledge expands rapidly! "Tis ſuch men as Mr. 
Gnat that are born to ſettie the equilibrium of the 
human brain, and to give new nerve to the centre 
of cogitation ! He is, as it were, an inventor of a 
luminous creation |—a Pendulum to the great time- 
"_ of Nature!“ 

cc Have a care, or you will {poil all, 3 whiſpered 
Doleful. 

c The world is ſuſſiciently (enlightened already,“ 

cried the duke. „ Plebeians have no buſineſs to 


think. Too much knowledge will annihilate ſubor- 


dination, and, in time, level all diſtinQtions.? 

Nr. Gnat ſmiled: the gocher rubbed his forcheadʒ 
and a pauſe of ſure minutes ſucceeded, 

« Though I am an enemy to cvery ſtep that can 
produce a total overthrow of proper ſubordination,” 
taid Mr. Optic, „ I am delighted when I contem- 
plate the triumph of talents |—Genius will always 
find its proper ſphere ; and though unquiet and diſ- 
contented ſpirits will ivarcely believe it, every wiſe 
and every honeſt mind will contemn profligacy and 


' Kolize talents, even though the former ſtands on the 


higheſt eminence of rank, and the latter moves meck- 
ly in the humbleſt paths of fortune. 
The duke hummed an opera air, and Mrs. Wood- 
ford half ſmiled, while her boſom confeſſed a divided 
adoration. between mental and perſonal ſuperiority. 
„% Well, Mr. Gnat,“ cried Miſs Woodford, « how 
did you like Mr. Terence's laſt play? Did you no: 
think it charming!“ 
« It was very well afted,” replied the critic. 
« Did you not dliſcover many good ſituat: ons: 
o Ma any: 
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0 Many—in every part of the theatre,” anſwered 
Mr. Gnat. 

I obſerved ſeveral ladies extremely affected, 
ſaid Miſs Woodford. 

« The principal actreſs in particular,“ cried Mr. 
Gnat; „ but ſhe generally is affected.“ | 

> You are more ſevere than uſual,” ſaid Mr. Op- 
tic. | 

The duke ſmiled. 

& We all know that Mr. Optic is the excluſive ido- 
later of Mrs. Siddons,” ſaid Gnat. 

« I confeſs the charge,” interrupted Mr. Optic ; 
& and proudly avow myſelf the admirer, not only of 
her unrivalled talents, but of the ineſtimable virtues 
of her heart!” 

The juſt panegyric was acknowledged by the whole 
circle, one perſon only excepted. 

« She is a fine woman,” ſaid Gnat. | 
Let us diſcuſs the ſubject of Mr. Terence's 
Play,” cried Miſs Woodford, addreſſing Mr. Gnat. 
« Did you not, in ſpite of critical mats. feel the 
eff ds of the principal ſcenes ?” 

„ Confiderably,” replied Mr. Gnat; they ſet 
me to ſleep.” 

« Well, I muſt own,” ' cried Miſs Ann: « that 
Mr. 'Terence's works deh 4. me exceedingly : the 
women touch my heart with the egen ſenſations 
of ſympathy.” r 
„ 1 dare ſay,” obſerved the critic Gnat ; 3 « for they 
are generally forward young ladies.” 
| Miſs Amoret, little pleaſed with this ſarcaſtic re- 
mark, which was ſomething more than an oblique 
reſlection on her mind and manners, turning to her 
friend Mrs. O Liffy, exclaimed, « Merciful Heaven! 
what a rude, difagreeable man !—I am ſure I have 
heard the duke fay a thouſand times that Mr. Te- 


rence's heroines were all angels!“ 
7 True,” 
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& True,” cried Mr. Gnat ; * for they are, in ge- 
neral, ideal beings.” 
Don t you believe that there are ſuch things as 


angels?“ inquired Miſs Woodford. 


« T cannot doubt it in the preſent company,” re- 
plied the critic. 


« I declare,” faid Mrs. O'Liffy, « that ſame Mr. 


Terence is an enchanting crater ; for he makes no- 


thing in writing half a dozen comedies every win- 


ter.” 


4e Unqueſtionably,” obſerved Mr. Gnat; « and he 
is not the only modern author who makes nothing of 


a comedy.” 


« I {ſeldom go to the play but when his pieces are 


ated,” ſaid Mrs. O Lifty ; ; « and I could fit to hear 
| _—_ fifty times over all in one, and never fail in 


every line to diſcover ſomething new.“ 
« It would be fortunate for the author if he could, 
for once, borrow a little of your diſcernmeut,” ſaid 


Mr. Gnat, with his uſual good-nature. 


Did you not laugh at ſome of the ſcenes ?” cues 
Miſs Amoret. 


Very heartily—particularly at the pathetic ones,“ 
ſaid Gnat. 


„He has another ready | for rehearſal !” fghed Nr. 
Doleful. 


« A great many, I dare ſay,” rejoined Mr. Gnat, 
fidgetting on his chair, and growing tired of every 


_ thing. 


« ] expect that the x next will be as | good as any. 
of his others, cried the duke. 

« No doubt !” was the laconic 3 | 
 « You are ſcandalouſly foſtidicus and much tos 


ſplenetic to judge of any author's works,” cried Mrs. 


Woodford. « Mr. Terence is a man of infinite ge- 
nius—an able reformer of vitiated taſte—a juſt deli- 
neator of modern life—a 1 painter of . and, 


AJ 
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25 a judicious, but unprej judiced ſcholar obſerves, «a 
mender of hearts! 

« The beautiful Amelia would find him plenty of 
employment,” cried Doctor Pimpernel; “ for if he 
mends hearts as often as ſhe breaks them, his expe- 
rience muſt be unbounded.“ 

« He might find ſome opportunities to exerciſe 
his art among modern philoſophers,” cried Amelia, 
with an arch ſmile, which blunted the ſeverity of ſar- 
calm. 

« There I cannot agree with you,” ſaid Mr. Op- 
tac; C our modern philoſophers” hearts are, in ge- 
neral, paſt mending : they take ſo much pains to re- 
torm others, that they never think of ſelf-reproof till 
their diſeaſed imagination ſets even their own remedy 
at defiance.“ : 

« Blockheads !—all blockheads !” whiſpered the 
doctor, addreſſing Mr. Doleful. Mere 
D political quacks: all froth and foam—nothing like 
ſtamina. They will not do when « Gods meet 
gods, and joſtle in the dark !”—Shew me a line in 

Terence's play like that !” 
lt would be difficult !” ſaid Mr. Optic, who 
overheard the doctor's double-dealing. 

„ And yet Mr. Terence has a very conſiderable 
mare of claſſical knowledge,” cried his grace, & con- 
ſidering he was educated in England.” 

& That is of little importance,” replied Mr. Gnat. 
One page of the new — is is worth all the 
 Ubraries of all the univerſities.” 

& And pray, Sir, cried the duke, looking 5 
22 ＋ metaphyſical critic, « what 1 is the new Phi- 
Iloſophy? | 

« It requires a great deal of argument and diſcuſ- 
hon to explain the ſyſtem,” ſaid Mr. Gnat, heſitating 
between every word he uttered. The new philo- 

ſophy is Here he pauſed. „In ſhort, it is not 
the old * 5 
« Well! 
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c Well [—and I gueſſed as much!” exclaimed 
Mrs. O'Liffy. | 


« By Heaven you are the moſl enlightened wo- 


man upon earth!“ ſaid the doctor. * The rara avis 


of female wits! the honour of your ſex, and the 
glory of Hibernia !” Then, turning to Mr. Doleful, 
he added in a low voice, « Vulgar baggage !” But 
J hear ſhe is rich, and a great favourite with people 


of rank - porticularly with the divine creatures!” 


Mr. Optic renewed the ſubject of debate. Cer- 
tainly,” ſaid he, “ we have ſome living authors, who, 
with all the diſadvantages of a contracted education, 
produce works of infinite merit. I am a friend to the 
effuſions of genius, whether they proceed from a milk- 
woman's dairy, or the ſtall of a cobler ! What was 
Dhakeſpeare ? The wild uncultivated child of Nature! 
unfettered by the ſhackles of ſcholaſtic labour; and, 
with the wings of inſpiration, ſoaring above every 

J truſt you mean in the plebeian circles,” ſaid 


his grace; « for, if 1 recollect rightly, he was not 


noble.” 
He was of Heaven's nobility !” ngned Mr. Doie- 


| ful. Mr. Gnat imitea. © You poets are always ſoar- 
ing to the regions of fancy,” ſaid he; « but I till 


maintain, that a writer without a certain portion of 
metaphyſical knowledge can never ſoar beyond medio- 


crity. A really wild uncultivated genius is not in the 


nature of things.” 1” 

« But it is a thing of nature, which mocks the 
drudgery of ſchools, and makes puny innovators ſick- 
en with envy!” ſaid Mrs. Woodford. “ Do you 
think that genius cannot warm the boſom of a ploagh- 


bop, or tread the paths of fame in a pair of black 


ockings? Shame ! ſhame on ſuch deſpicable preju- 


aces !” 


«« Theſe are the vagabonds who preſume to keep 
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us in awe!” muttered his grace, with a ſhrug of diſ- 

« Tis a pity that Mrs. Woodford does not write 
criticiſms,” ſaid Mr. Gnat, with a tone of voice ſo 
Ironical, that it could not be miſtaken. Mr. Doleful 
obſerved the bluſh which the ſarcaſm occaſioned, and 
changed the ſubject. 

« What think you of Charlotte Smith's ſonnets ?” 
cried he, addreſſing Amelia. 

I think them beautifully plaintive, and correctly 
harmonious,” ſaid Miſs Woodford. Indeed I ad- 
mire all her works more or leſs, and ſome of them to 
enthuſiaſm ; yet the pleaſure experienced by her read- 

ers muſt be greatly diminiſhed, by the reflection that 

ſo cultivated a mind ſhould fecl the preſſure of real 
ſorrows, amidſt the rich and beautiful effuſions of 
imagination]! Do you not commend this aurhoreſs ?” 
continued Miſs Woodford, addreſſing Mr. Gnat. | 

« I never read trifles of that ſort,” replied the hy- 
percritic : we always review poetry from report, none 
of our ſociety being writers of verſe. Indeed we ſel- 
dom read ms ths ten pages bu hong: yo 
written by one of our literary aflociation j—and then, 
_—_— of the critique generally come from the 
author.” 

« I am glad to find that he never rand what he 
reviews: 1 have ſome chance of a good word in that 
caſe,” ſaid the doctor, in a low tone, addreſſing 
Doleful. 

« You have written a book then” faid Mr. Op. 

tic: — I never heard of it.” 

82 Nor I,“ ſaid Mrs. Woodford. 

«Nor 1,” added Mr. Gnat. 

« Nor 1,” ſaid Amelia. 

„A book!” cried his grace: * damme, 8 
what is it about? Love or phyſic? Stick to 1a belle 
Paſſon, my knight of the peſtle; it is more ſuited to 


your genius, and will gan you patrons, an Men 
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to one more than the latter. We all like beauty, but 
who the devil likes phyſic?“ 
« Knight of the peitlc ! By the immortal gods, 
this is unlucky !” exclaimed the doctor: then turning 
to Doleful, he continued: « Theſe titled vagabonds 
think they dare ſay any thing; but I know how to be 
revenged. He ſhall have my love; and by G—d he 
ſhall take my phyſic !” | 
« That is a matter of courſe,” ſaid Mr. Optic. 
Miſs Amoret gigeled; Mrs. O Liffy looked ſo- 
lemn ; Amelia bluſhed; when Doleful, perceiving 
the doctor's chagrin, and wiſhing to quiet the irrita- | 
tion which the duke's abſurd remark had occaſioned, 
ſtarted a new ſubject for converſation. « How did 
you like Mrs. Lyric's laſt production?“ ſaid he, ad- 
dreſſing Mr. Gnat. — 
Why, I think ſhe writes too rapidly,” rephed 
the critic z „ and in her laſt circle of velocity ſhe. 
carried away a blue taper, a ruſty lock, a chott, the 
wing of a caſtle, a foreſt, a moat, a ſhriek, a cheſt, 


and a ſhadow, from our invaluable collection: while ; 


by giving an air of probability to the moſt ſtriking 
incidents, ſhe greatly injured the future effect of our 


| Iaborious myſtery. 


“ Do you think that an author cannot write ra- 
pidly, and at the ſame time well ?” cried Mr. Dole- 
ful. „I never allow myſelf more than five minutes 
and two ſeconds, for a poem of four pages. I wrote 
my pantomimical ope:a in three hours.” 

4 Juſt the period of its exiſtence ]!“ ſaid Mr. 


can?” --: -- „ = 
; Mr. Gnat forgot his natural gravity, and laughed 
aloud. . 

« But Mrs. Lyric is ſoproud, that ſhe diſdains 
our aſſiſtance, ſaid Mr. Gnat. She ſcorns to be 
come one of our diſciples, and to mingle in the re- 
fined ſyſtem of univerſal knowledge. We never _ 
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mend any books which we do not help to write. Mr. 


Cynic reviewed Mrs. Lyric's laſt work ; he paſſes ſen- 
tence on all female offenders.” 

« T do not wonder at the number of executions 
then,” ſaid Mr. Optic; “ though I reprobate the 
malevolence which condemns the opening bloſſoms 
of genius. The preſs teems with dulneſs, and the 
univerſal rage for novel reading is unexampled : * 
amidſt the maſs of deformity, I have ſeen many 


proofs of very diſtinguiſhed talents : and — cer= 


tainly are women, whoſe books preſent types of 


ſenſe, and whoſe title to applauſe will flouriſh amidſt 


| the leaves of Parnaſſus l“ 


« Indeed I. cricd Mrs. O'Liffy, « and I am proud 


to be one of the number; for I mane to trate the cri- 
tics with an effay on Platoniſm; with ſome little 
nate remarks, to prove that che brogue is more 


non.“ 
4 For what purpoſe would you undertake ſo diffi 
cult a taſk ?” inquired Mr. Gnat. 

For the inſtruction of boarding-ſchool miſſes,” re- 
phed Mrs. O'Liffy. „ Miſs Amoret will aſſiſt me 
in the laborious undertaking, and ſhe will alſo write 
notes, amatory and explanatory, with couplets in 
the manner of Ovid; and ſome hints to modern 
lovers on the myſteries of ancient attachments.” 

«© To what end?“ cried Mr. Grat, 2 

« 'The end of time, replied Mrs. O'Liffy; “ for 
my leſſon will be read when the Engliſh language is 
forgotten: and a pretty bit of ſtuff i 4 will * I pro- 


miſe you!“ 


« Moſt probably, ſaid Mr. Gnat, looking at Dole- 


ful with ſomething like meaning. 


« And Iriſh ſtuff is all the faſhion,” added Mr. 
Optic. | 


2 I ſhall be delighted to diſſeminate your excellent 


leſſons among the riſing generation,” ſaid the doctor. 


4 There 


7 


ſofter than all the Italian on che other fide the Shan- 
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60 There can be no doubt, from the ſpecimen which 
you carry about you, but the brogue is more har- 
monious than any other accent, ancient or modern. 


Cannot you contrive to introduce my book on Bar- 


ley-water? It would be of great utility, and is much 
wanted for the uſe of ſchools . | 
„Och!“ interrupted Mrs. O'Liffy, “ mine will 


be a work of very great weight, upon my con- 


ſcience.” | | 

« Pardon me,” ſaid Mr. Gnat, « the weight will 
be on the conſcience of your reviewer. The kind 
circle laughed, and Mrs. O' Liffy, for once in her life, 
was completely diſconcerted. 

The duke, not being accuſtomed to literary conver- 
ſation, after inviting me to his houſe with great cor- 
diality, moved off. f | | 


Doctor Pimpernel, king at his watch, ie 
« Well - muſt go want to call at the club to be- 


ſpeak hands for the new play, « Topſy Turvy, or 


every Slave his own Maſter,” written by a particular 


friend: heard it read; d—d nonſenſe; very like 
Shakeſpeare for all that. Well—you, will all come 
— mult ſupport it, becauſe the witty vagabond has 


ſo many noble connections among the dowagers ; 


dn dowagers— generally old women. A=propos, one, 


now lying at the point of death — muſt look in upon 
the rich old jade, before ſhe hops off. Come to the 
play the right ſort— beneficial to the whole race of 
man ! Men ſhould aſſert their rights - women grow 
ſaucy - muſt be taken down— only invented to amuſe 


the lords of the creation—no buſineſs to write. Ar- 
rogant huſſeys! Well!” —_ 


« What think you of the poiſſardes cf Paris,” ſaid 
Mr. Dolcful. | Do 
„O! grand creatures!“ replied the doctor; * fine 


jades ! wonderful baggages! A-propos— mind to call 


on a little French girl, juſt imported by Mother 
Lenoir the milliner — muſtn't forget it — Was dgſired 
by ns by 
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by the duke :—poor—and ſtingy —Well! Patience ! 
cannot laſt long thin as a farthing ruſh-light—quite 
burnt out. The game almoſt up; for, the world is 
now whirling on the pivet of reaſon, and ſcattering 
the clouds of ſuperſtition to the ſurrounding chaos 
of undefinablte ſpace. Mind, Doleful, that you im- 
mortahze that idea in your next poem. The world 
the world — what is the world?“ CO 

« A great accident !” ſighed Mr. Doleful  _ 

Let us diſcuſs the point philoſophically,” ſaid 
Mr. Gnat. 

« Or phyſically,” cried the doctor. . 

« Or poetically,” interrupted Mr. Doleful; for 
what is it but a grand fiction, an air-born bubble a 
balloon — a vaſt whirligig—a tennis-ball, for the ca- 
pacious hand of nature?” 

« Good ! good ! ſublime! wonderful! great! 
grand ! ? exclaimed the doctor; * the very electric 
gas of human underſtanding ; beats Rouſſeau—Bo- 
lingbroke; = beats all imagination: for man was born 
to dive—to jump - to ſoar to fly ! to grapple with 
the ſtars! to pull the planets from their ſpheres ! 
Well; you'll come to the play; don't forget it, beau- 
_tiful Amen?” * . 5 

Here the doctor's exit put a period to the critical, 
philoſophical, phyſical, postical diſcuſſion; and 1 
returned to my chamber, with my head throbbing, 
and my pulſes beating more violently than ever; and 
my mind completely diſguſted with the ſyſtcm of mo- 


dern criticiſm. 


CHAP. XIII 
FATIGUED by the perpetual! buzz of the even- 


ing, I ſunk to ſleep till near ſun-riſe, when awaking, 
I quittzd my bed, and having haſtily dreſſed myſelf, 
deſcended to the ſtreet. The early time of morning 
aForded me hopes of taking the benefit of the air and 
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exerciſc without much danger of being ſeen. The 


hour was inviting ; the Green-Park was ſpri 
with a flight ſhower which had fallen at dawn- 
light, and I reſolved to refreſh myſelf with a walk till 
breakfaſt. | 

I ſtrolled towards the grove which nearly encircles 
the Ranger's Lodge, and rapt in melancholy muſing 
ſcarcely knew whither I was going, when I obſerved 
a woman's hat lying on the margin of a piece of water 
which was not far diſtant. I flew to the ſpot, and 
perceived a folded paper alſo, on which were written 
theſe words | 5 


C Fe mourrai! ce weſt point deſeſpoir; Ceſt certitude 
que j'ai epuiſe mes maux; que leur terme gſt arrive ! 
II faud donc que je parte“. 


Again I examined the hat, and with painful per- 
turbation recollected that it was the ſame which had 
adorned the head of the unhappy Julie. Convinced 
in my own mind that ſhe had put a period to her mi- 
ſeries, I ſtood for ſeveral minutes overwhelmed with 
| amazement ; I felt the blood curdle at my heart, and 
i had not ſtrength to move, nor power to cail aſſiſtance. 
| The day increaſed in brightneſs ; the din of buſineſs 
awakened me from the ſtupor of affliction] every 
thing around me was gay, animated, enchanting ! 
1 Again I turned to contemplate the ſtill water, and 
 ſhuddercd with new horrors, when I thought on the 
unfortunat ; 2ing who could find no other reſting- 
Place. ' Wing cattle were grazing near my path, 
the bir were fnging on the branches of the over- 
hanging trees; yet the terrors of bell ſeemed to en- 
corapaſs me, and I cycn envicd the rail jahe her cold 
and filent pillow. Again I looked willy round, and, 
| obſerving two centincls approaching, ſnatched up the 
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hat, with the written farewel to earthly perſecution, 
and was haſtening towards the gate, when they ſeized 
me, conducted me to the guard-houſe, and from 
thence to a juſtice of the peace, where, to my infinite 
aſtoniſhment, I was accuſed of murder. 

The witneſs againſt me was a fervent girl, who 
ſwore that ſhe ſaw me, from a window in Piccadilly, 
ſtruggling for ſome time with a female, who made 
violent 6. rai ; that, terrified by the ſingularity oi 
the ſcene, ſhe had alarmed the family, and during her 
abſence from the window, the female had diiappeared, 
leaving me alone on the margin of the water; ſhe 
then appriſed the centinels, aud 1 was ſeized ac- 
cordingly. . 

This tale bore ſuch ſtrong marks of plauſibility, 
and I had ſo little to ſay in my defence, that I was 
conſidered as guilty, before I had time to examine 
the event. My pockets were ſearched, and the card 
with Mademoiſelle de Bcaumont's aſſumed addreſs 
corroborated the accuſation beyond a fhadow of 
doubt. TI had only one ſtep to take—to be patient till 
time ſhould elucidate the myſtery and confirm my in- 
nocence. N 

The hat was brought into court, and I was queſ- 
tioned to whom it belonged—l replicd—< To Ma- 


demoiſelle de Beaumont. The centincl had loſt the 


written paper; the unhappy Julie had quitted her 
lodgings, and I began to think my ſituation perilous 
in the extreme. Before | had time to deviſe means 
for my defence, a new perplexity ſprung up to op- 
poſe my emancipation—the conſtable, from whoſe 


clutches I had eſcaped in the watch-houſe, recognized 


my perſon, and I was immediately committed, on an 
eſcape-warrant, to a priſon in Clerken well. 
Oh ! Roſanna! how did my heart bound with 
joy! how did my veins throb with ſatisfaction, when 
I was informed that the perſon whom I had refcued 
Vol. I. O {rom 
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from the iron fingers of the law, was my generous, 
but unfortunate patron, Mr. Randolph. 

I did not deny the reſcue, but pleaded not guilty 
of the murder. The ſpirit of innocence ſuſtained 
my reſolution, and the dread of puniſhment cauſed 
no emotion in my boſom. Though I ſcorned the 


miſery of toiling beneath a patron's deſpotiſm ; 


though I would neither hire myſelf out to counte- 
Lance vice, nor accept a deſpicable bribe to wink at 
enormity, I was not willing to appear wholly un- 


known. Withour — the ſmalleſt favour, I 


wrote a few lines to the Duke of Heartwing : his 


marked civilities towards me at Mrs. Woodford's, 


authorized the hope that, in ſo diſtreſſing a dilemma, 
he would not refuſe to acknowledge me. I repre- 
ſented my caſe, as that of a man who was wrong- 
fully accuſed of a crime at which humanity ſhud- 


dered. My meſſenger, after waiting three hours in 
the duxe's antichamber, brought me back the ver- 


bal and laconic anſwer, that his grace knew no ſuch 


perſon. 


Having little to hope from exalted benevolence, I 


was not ſo much chagrined as may be imagined by 


this abrupt and indelicate deniel. I knew the duke 


to be ſeliſh and oſtentatious, and therefore I rather 


anticipated a refuſal than ſoothed my mind with the 


idea of protection. I had heard many anecdotcs, 


n which avarice had ſtruggled with pride, and ca- 
rrice overpowered the pleadings of humanity ; but 
.cnviction at once decided my opinion, and on my 
nd marked the generoſity of his grace in indelible 
Coaracters.”- - | 

ien penned an application to Mr. Gnat : but he, 
ever cu the wing, was no where to be found. I 


Hiſratched another letter to Mr. Doleful—his exceſ- 
fe ſenſibiiny and enthuſiaſtic love of freedom could 


ct bcar to witne is my captivity. Docter Pimpernel 
was foorfel Fat Lis being known to viſit a perſon in 


ny 
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my predicament, would injure him in his profeſ- 
| Fon; his philanthropy could not ſupport the idea of 


beholding oppreſſed innocence : and, though « the 


broad beams of human reaſon were expanding from 


Indus to the pole, I was comteniect ts Heer in a 
loathſome priſon without a ſingle ray to comfort my 
afflictions. You will wonder at my making no trial 


of Mr Optic's humanity ; but I had not reſolution to 


obtrude my complaints on that fountain of bene- 


volence which was rlready divided into a thouſand 
parts, and each devoted to the throbbiags of ſympa- 
thy. It was to thoſe who ſcldom experienced * 
touch of ſenſibility that I applied for nrofeCtion ; 

could not preſs an additional pang on a boſom wiach 


felt too forcibly the miſęrics of the human race to 


experience many moments of tranquillity. 

Stung to the heart by the cold denial of unfeeling 
minds, I almoſt began to deſpair; yet the Muſe had 
never failed to viſit me under the preflure of cala- 


mity; and though her ſolace was blended with me- 


ncholy, as the laſt and only reſource, I thus claimed 


Ah celd NecLz=cT ! more chilling lar 
Than Zembla's blaſt or Scytnia's ſnow } 
Sure, born beneath a luckleſs tar 


A is he, who, after ev'ry pain 


| Elas v-rung his beſom's central vein, 
Jo fill his bitter cup of woe, 
ls deſt ind thee to know ! 


The ſ miles of fame, the pride of ruth, 
All that can gitt the glowing mind. 
The novleſt energies of youth, 
Wit, valour, genius, ſcience, taſte! 
A form by all that's lovely grac d. 
A foul where virtue well: enſhriu* 4 
A prey tv thee we find! 


The fr ring of Lic looks freſh and gay, 
1e fow e of fancy bud armug | 
Wc that 6 2 2 hat c 79 11.600171 1 NI. „; 5 
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While hope and rapture fil! the breaſt, 
We hold reficGion's lore a jeſt, | 
ſhaft can wound, 


Nor own that ſorrow's 
Till cold NEGLECT is ſound. 


Ah ! then, how ſad the world appears, 
How falſe, how idle are the gay! 
Morn only breaks to witneſs tears, 
And ev'ning cloſes, but to ſhew 
That darkneſs mimics human woe, 
And life's beſt ſcene a ſummer day, 
That ſhines and fades away! 


Some dread diſcaſe, and others woc, 
Some viſionary torments ſee ; 

Some ſhrink unpiticd love to know, 
Some writhe beneath oppreſſion's fangs, 
And ſome with jealous hopelcſs pangs : 

But whatſo'cr my fate may be, 

Oh, keep NEGLECT from me! 


E'en, after death, let mem'ry's hand, 
Directed by the mcon-light ray, 
Weave o'er my grave a cypreſs band, 
And bind the ſod with curious care, 
And ſcatter flow rets freſh and fair, 
£.nd oft the ſacred tribute pay, 
To keep neglect away! 


CHAP. XIV. 


ON the evening of the ſame day, I was informed 


that a lady wiſhed to ſpeak with me; and, on my 
conſenting to ſee her, Mrs. Woodford entered my 
apartment. Her aſtoniſhment was only to be equalled 
by her kindneſs ; ſhe offered to bail me, and to find 
a friend who would join in the ſurety—ſhe named 
Mr. Optic as certcin to ſtep forward in the cauſe of 
' humanity; and with diſguſt informed me that the 
perſons to whom 1 had written for conſolation, though 
_ they refuſed to grant my requeſt, had blazoned my 


diſgrace over one half the metropolis. 
Mrs. Woodford's viſit cheared my finking ſpirits 5 
for ſympathy comes {weetly to the foul in the hour 


of 
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of perſecution ; and in proportion as I deſpiſed the 
neglect of baſe and little minds, I learned how to 
appreciate the value of her kindneſs. I wanted no 
pecuniary aid; but, of this important circumſtance 
the kind philanthropiſts were wholly ignorant.— Mrs. 
Woodford offered to lend me any ſum that might pro- 
cure the advantages of a legal defence, and, by re- 
peated affurances of attention, overwhelmed my 
heart with gratitude that was unbounded. 

I paſſed a weary and melancholy night; I retraced 


the paths of life which I had trodden, and my tor- 


tured memory preſented on every fide the thorns of 
perſecution. Yet my proud heart would have pe- 
riſhed rather than have unburdened its griefs to Lady 
Aubrey, or have ſued for pity from the capricious 
Habella. | | e 
'How different, Roſanna ! was my narrow gloomy 
cell from the wild woods and breezy mountains of 
Glenowen !—-Of Glenowen ?---I muſt think of my 
native haunts no more ! I muſt chaſe from my wan- 
dering imagination every viſion of paſt happineſs! 
Again every inquiry was made after Julie de Beau- 


mont, but no tidings of her could be obtained in 


any quarter. Two days paſſed in dreadful uncer- 


tainty, when on the third evening I was confoled by a 


viſit from Amelia. She entered the room trembling 


and agitated ; ſhe could but feebly articulate For- 


give—excuſe this ſtrange, this intruding viſit; my 
motive is to offer you the pureſt wiſhes of friendſhip 
and eſteem—accept them I conjure you to accept 


them.” | E | OT 4 
I xnelt, ard taking her hand with the tendereſtt 


reſpect, thanked her for her generous conduct— 
« How?“ ſaid I, & oh, tell me how I ſhali prove my 
gratitude ?--<how ſhall I repay ſuch ſweet benevo- 
jence?' She bluthed, and with a look of mild re- 
proof withdrew her hand; I dreaded to offend her, 
and intreated her to make every allowance for a being 
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almoſt bewiidered by ſorrow. A ſilence of ſever:1 


minutes ſucceeded 3 at length, with ſome hefita- 


tion, and an 2 voice, Ke again addrefled 


INC— 
« 'The motive o? my viſit vou will know hereaf- 


ter; but for the preient, 1 conmure you not to quei- 


tion me. Suilice it that your fituation Cxcites a 


. pang which penetrates my heart 3 J know you— 


ad 


„ You know me, Miſs Woodford ?“ interrupted, 


I, with amazement “ Impolhble | 15 

4 Your name is Ainsforth, ſaid ſhe ; « Walſing- 
ham Ainsforth.— Take e e to your boſom, and 
al will yet be well.“ 

1 ſtood like a Tatucs meld by coniternation. 


The curnkey of ... + priſon at this moment informed 


me that all firang- 1 mult depart for tlic night, and 


Miſs Woodicrd reluctantly took her leave, with 
2 promiſe to renew her viſit on the firſt opportu- 
nity. 


Amelia renewed her viſit on the following man. 
ing, and by the gentleſt manners extracted half the 


3 from the {ting of perſecution. She paſſed the 
whole day with me, and by her couverfation rendered 
exiſtence at leaſt ſupportable. I conjured her to 
leave me.—lI repreſented in the ſtrongeit language 


the ſlander and diſgrace. which malignity would heap 
upon her, for her too tender ſolicitude. She bluſh- 


ed, wept, and attempted to juſtify her zeal by the 
| eloquent language of benevolence; but confuſion 


intcrrupied her powers of articulation, and be- 


trayed ſenſations which my ſelf· love trembled to in- 
terpret. 
Ams lies marked attentions ſoothed while they 
alarnicd me. 1 knew that perſection falls not to the 
lot of man, and J felt that of all men living I had the 


Oh, 


aft right to boalt it. 
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Oh, Roſanna! would Reaſon but male an effort 


to counteract human vanity, how many, by fiying 
from the firen Pleaſure, would dcicat tlic znachina- 
tions of that reſtleſs demon, wi:o triumplhis in de- 
itroying. | | 

Miſs Woodford was amiable, lorcly, and accom 
pliſhed.—I could hare loved her ſincerely, tæenderie; 
but the image of Iſabe la was placed by ciuiny py a 
centinel before my heart, ſorbidding coviry other 
object to fiad acceſs cven for a moment. Such 15 
the perverſe nature of oar fx, tha: the voice of 
affection only ſerves to ſicken or to chi our betoms, 
while the tyrant who flies, and cares the arrow Gf 
diſdain implanted in our hearts, holds an winlvided 


ſway, and, by every inſtance of contempt, adds a 


new link to the chain which enthrals us. 
Miſs Woodford had brought with her ſeveral 
books, in hopes that I might find ſome amutcment. 
during thoſe dreary hours when the horrors of cap- 
tiviy And an alleviation from an intercourſe with 


ſociety. The Minſtrel of the inſpired Beattie—the 


intereſting and improving leſſons of Pratt the claſ- 
ſical works of Murphy the ſweetly ſoothing effu- 


ſions of Charlotte Smith—-and that fund of humour 
and character, the Evelina of Miſs Burney, formed 
the collection of her choice. « I bring you,” ſaid 
ſhe, „the works of living authors; for I am old- 
faſhioned enough to allow praiſe before the marble 


of a ſepulchre blunts the ſhafts of envy ande de- 


traction. 


For oft where high the tree of genius ſprings, 

The pale fiend hovers with her m. dev wits, 

Shades the rich foliage from the {of rirg ray, 

And marks each leat for premature Ceczy ; 

D:ims the warm glow that decorates A 7.2, | 
And firikes her lightning glances to the rout: 
Strips the rent fraymer.:s of each latent bloom, 


Nor l rave ope branch te desk the Pot: 3: ub 


aw. 
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We were again interrupted by the hour of ſhut- 
Miſs Woodford departed, and I had 


ting the priſon. 
juit opened one of the books which ſhe had brought 
me, when tlic turnkey centered my apartment, voci- 
ferating « How fares it vith you, young maſ- 
ter ? Com: „ come, leave your books, and endeavour 
to raiſe your ſperits; von hour's mirth is vorth a 
month of reading. Don't be faint-hearted, my 


maſter—times vill mend; ve grow viſer every day = 


and 1 ha, 


C: ne L to tell you. 


« Good nov, 1 hope,” faid I, laying down my 


Dor: Ky and hitening carneſtly. 

& Yr, you're found out, that's all,“ replied the 
turukes ; „ you're blown; there's no queering the 
law=--ve gentlemen in office arn't to be Cone over.” 

ce Spe: k intelligibly, for Heaven's lake, faid Ip 
« for I do not comprehend you.“ 


ec Vy, king is dey vork, young maſter,” replied 


the turkey 3 « aud unprofitable vords are apt to- 
Rick in von's threat, as ven may fay. Ve gentlemen 
of our 


of the law meaſures our breath by the 
cuſtomer's pecket-—good vords arn t to be had for 


nothing.” 
I underſtood the hint, and deſired kim to fetch a 
bottle of bis beſt port, 
« Vy, as to vine,” ſays he, holding his hat ſuſ- 
ded over one eye, © ours is but a ſort of viſh-vaſh. 


old ſtuff made of the neweſt materials, and imported. 


duty free from the neighbourwood of the metropolis. 
my up to their rigg, my young maſter; I doesn't 
chooſe to drink fjoe 
ſcme of cur wiſitors, whoſe full pockets and empty 
heads are carculated to patternize new inwenſions. 
If twasn't for ſuch like, vy your mounte 

vou'dnt ride about in their coaches, and fill the church- 
yards vith cuſtomers, and all the vile ſtare honeſt. 


« True,” 


poiſon ; it does vell enough for 
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F « Trae, faid 1; “ but you are an obſerver, J 
n 
© Tis part of my trade, maſter, to keep a good look 
out, and every man makes obſervations now-a-days,” 
ſaid the turnkey. © Then, | examines the nooſepa- 
pers, and I vatches the vorld as it goes: ah, maſter! 
the more von ſees, the leſs von likes: vy ve have a bit 
of a club here in the wicinity of the priſon, and it 
vou d make your hair ſtand an end, vas you but to 
hear how ve talks politics! Ve gives them a vord of 
a ſort, now and then, I promiſe you; and ve have 
ſorne knowing horroters among us that ſettles — 
1 2 giffey.“ 
« ] dare lays” anſwered I. | 
«« But ve arn't all wagabonds, maſter : ve have the 
1 big and the little; gentlemen of every deſcription, . 
| from Dookes and Lords, down to ſhoeblacks- and 
tickers; though the loweſt don't alvays do the dir- 
teſt vork, maſter 3 and ve don't much like to place 
no great dependance on your high flyers; for they be 
werry much given to lying; and ve ſometimes thinks 
| that they plays a rum game, and vants to be a peg too 
| high for us: but ve are up to their goſſip, and vatches 
— like links; ve makes light of em, as von may 
ſay z Lords are but men, mal 
« So J think, my honeſt friend, ” ſaid J. 
« And yet,” continued the turnkey, cc ye kave ſome 
viſe heads among us, I promiſe you; for vit does nt 
always Pelong to great folks, nor viſdom to rich vons: 
ve begins to know. a thing or two, and to walue our 
rights and our priweleges, as vell as our betters But | 
this is dry vork, maſter.” | 
And if you don t take care, may ſtand a chance 
to choke you, ſaid l. % What will you take to-waſh « 
it down !” | 
« Vy, a drop of the right ſort, if you ave no ob- 
jections, maſter; vat ſay you to a pint of brandy?“ 
« With all my heart,” anſwered I, “ if you will 
O 5 help 


fire. 
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help me to drink it: and as my 1 are counterſet 


U truſt that yours will be genuine. 


« As pure as gold, and as clear as my eye,“ re- 
plied the turnkey, darting out of the room, and leav- 
ing me to reflect on his political knowledge and pu- 
rity of dialect. In a few minutes he returned, with 


2 flaming decanter, a large bowl, ſome ſugar, and 2 


ſmall mug of water; and taking the only chair in che 


apartment, he began to mingle the ingredients with 


more delight than moderation. « Rare ſtuff, maſ- 
ter!“ cried the turnkey, ſwallowing a large glaſs of 
brandy, which in colour and taſte reſembled liquid 


„Where do you get your ſpirits?” ſaid I. 
„I ſmuggles,” replied the turnkey. „ All good 


things are got by fly vays as times go. Nothing thrives 
that's fair and above-board ; 'tis as mild as mother's 


milk, and as clear as amber: beats all the vine in the 
uniwerſe :— and that's the vay with all things now-a- 
days; the ſtrong beats the veak z vat ſays you, mat- 


ter?” A ſecond glaſs of pure * waſhed down the 


remark. 


_« 1 ſay nothing,” anſwered I, ſmiling. 

« Vy that's the vay to be on the right fide : the 
leſs that's ſaid the better, as things goes, maſter. I do 
not. vaut for any thing, thank God; and vy ſhonid I 
be vailing and veeping like a ſniweller. I have got 2 


triſle of a gentcel competency, and keeps the mill go- 


ing, trat helps on, from hand to n as don may 


” 


lay.” 59 
« You are in walls then?“ ſaid I. 


„No, .! ain't up to trade: I han't reſolution to 


be twice „ Whereas,” and then. to ſhew my noſe 
above my betters.” 


« Huw then do you profit by your induſtry | A 
© I dabbles.” 


do act comprehend you,” ſaid J. | | 
Rs « J nabs 
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*I nabs the bulls, and am down upon the bears, 
and figures avay in the ſtocks. I knows a thing or 
two :—beſides, I | gets tipped now aid then, for vatch- 
ing the patriots.” 

0 6 5 do you reconcile that to your conſcience 2 
faid 

* Vy look'e, maſter, 1 only imitates my betters : 
they vatches, and they takes bribes,” replied the 


turnkey : “ and as for conſcience, vy it is only fale- 


able at the general election ;—there von gets 2 good 
price to be ſurc; but that don't come often.” A 
third glaſs gave a pauſe to our diſcourſe. I loves 
to do things like a gentleman,” cried my companion, 
gaſping for breath. « I knows the importance of 
my ſtation: I am an officer in his Majeſty's ſervice, 
God bleſs him | and never forgets vat belongs to my 
carreter.“ | | 
« An officer in his Ma; jeſty 8 ſervice ! Ig e , 
with ſome aſtoniſhment. _ 
4 Yes; I ſarves the public, and e the 
ple, at the ſame time; and as his Majeſty is the law- 
maker, vy of courſe 1 am in his ſarvice, ven I per- 
forms my duty.” 
„% The peopie make the laws, my honeſt friend, 
ſaid 1. «„ The legiſlative body, their repreſentatives, 
form the gloricus pillars that ſupport the throne,” 
„Lord love your Gly noddle ! * cried the tu 
« *Tis at court, as tis in love z—kiſſing goes bs 12. 
your. Vy vat ſhould I be, if I cou'dn t palawer 
9 . vo I finds a flat that is to be done over ? 
Look at tlie great houſe in Veſtminſter: don't they 
ſettle every thing by the gift of the yor” 
% You ſpeak freely, laid I. | 
« Becauſe I'm a free ſubject, and loves my bing: z 
and vou'dn't wrong him of a ſtraw to be made Lord 
Chief Juſtice.” Then, taking ancther glaſs, he con- 
tioued, Pure ſtuff, maſter ; I gets it over by means 
dl. 


( % 


af a friend, who has as ſnug a boat as ever croffed 
the Goodwins : and only, that I mayn't do as I likes, 
and ſhould fight ſhy of the penalty, I vou'd ſet up 
a varchouſe myſelf, and ſupply my friends vith ſpe- 
rits of my own importance.” 
„ You have an excellent ſtock,” ſaid I, « which 
nature has given you, and which, with proper cor- 
rection, will not be amenable to the laws.” 
bg dew fo vanity grew ſtrong as his articula- 
tion became weak, and he was juſt falling aſleep, 
when the clock {truck one. 0 : | 
« 'There goes the little-von,” ſaid he, ſtarting up, 
and taking another draught, © and I muſt go to our 
club: ve expects a great debate to-night, and I ſhall 
de vanted to give my wote, I alvays goes for two 
_ reaſons, to vatch and to promote enflamation.” | 
Information you mean,” ſaid I. „ | 
The tippling politician, overwhelmed with ſtupor, "I 
| ! 
| 


ſunk into a profound ſleep. The key of the room 
was on the inſide.: his ſnoring prevented the poſſibi- 
lity of any flight noiſe being heard :—the moment 
was propitious, and I paſſed the threſhold wninter- | 
rupted. | | | | | 
After locking my lynx in his own den, I pro- 
ceeded down a long dark paſſage with trembling agi- | 
tation. Every breeze that whiſpered alarmed me, | 
and I ſcarcely knew what I was doing. In my hurry 
to eſcape, I had forgot to take a light, and was pro- 
ing, without the leaſt knowledge of the avenuez . 
of the priſon, in total darkneſs, when I perceived a 
moon- beam entering at an iron-grate, which ſerved. 
4 to pour a narrow ſtream of light and air into the 
1 ground floor of the building. The bar, which di- 
"| vided this little aperture, was corroded with ruſt, 
11 and the wood-work, which compoſed the frame, be- 
| ing ſoftened by the humidity of the ſituation, on ap- 
plying all wy ſtrength, the whole gave way. My 
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joy was exceſſive, for I was too ſar diſtant from my 


ſnoring turnkey, to admit the poſſibility of his hear- 


ing me. 


CHAP. XLV. 


1 FOUND myſelf in a ſmall court, encom 

by lofty walls, and guarded by a railing of iron plant- 
ed in every direction. The clearneſs of the night af- 
forded me an opportunity of contemplating the ſitua- 
tion, and I found it no leſs terrible than that from 
which I had eſcaped. After ſtanding like a ſtatue 
that was petrified, during ſeveral minutes, the moon- 
beams, by removing the ſhadow from one ſide of the 
court, diſcovered a {mall caſement-window : my heart 
bounded with hope, and I liſtened to hear if the apart- 


ment to which it belonged was inhabited. 


All was ſilent as death, both within the houſe and. 
the priſon. At leaſt I knew that the turnkey was 
yet ſleeping, and my reſolution was not wholly ex- 


hauſted. Time flew rapidly till the break. of day; 


when, ſtill fixing my eyes on the caſement-window, 
I perceived a human form, with the face towards 
me. The light was not ſuſſiciently clear for me to 
diſcover the features, but by the dreſs I. could faint- 


ly diſtinguiſh that it was a female. 


« If an atom of pity warms your heart,” ſaid 1 
earneſtly, « aſſiſt me in eſcaping. from theſe infer- 


nal regions. I am innocent of any crime, and will 
reward you liberally.” 


No anſwer was returned : my heart beat with a 
mixture of anxiety and hope; the woman retired 


from the window, .and I was again reduced to deſ- 


Not daring to call aloud, left I ſhould alarm the. 


- priſon, I waited with agoniſing impatience, ſtill fix- 


ing my eyes on the little caſement, when in a mo- 
ment, to my infinite joy, I iaw a ſheet deſcend, to 
| | 1 the 


1 
the corner of which was faſtencd a ſecond, and that 
attached firmly to a ſtrong iron bar which divided 
the window. The wall was built with rugged ſtone; 
and, my ſituation being deſperate, I did not ſtay to 
examine the diſſiculty of aſcending. Reſolution gave 
new ſtrength to every ſinew; and, the conſciouſneſs 
that the only alternative was miſery, enabled me to 
ſurmount all impediments. In a few minutes I reach- 
ed the window, and pulled the linen-ladder after me, 
when a new obſtacle preſented itfelf; the iron bar 
was immoveable, and the ſpace on each ſide ſo nar- 
row, that it was wholly impoſſible for me to enter 
the chamber. Again the ſcmale approached the caſe- 
ment. Oh God! my heart ſhivers while I recollect 
the ſenſation of that man It was Julic de Beau- 
moat. _. 
« You ſnatched me from confinement, generous 
* Wallingham ! ſaid the, taking my hand and kiſhng 
it, „ and Heaven has permitted me in return to be 
your preſerver.” 

I could make no anſwer; PW 1 45 
joy, the terror that ſciged upon my heart, almoſt over- 
powered me, and I ſeated myſelf on the low parapet, 
ſcarcely conſcious where I was, or what I did. She 
conjured me to find a more ſecure place, leit I {ſhould 
be ſeen from the priſon. Again 1 aroſe; but my 

head was fo giddy that IT was near falling from the 
houſe-top, when Julie, ſtretching forth her arm, puli- 
ed me back, and ſaved me. 

'« Conceal yourſelf,” ſaid ſhe, „ behind the flant- 
ing roof of this apartment till che different Jodgers 
quit their chambers. On the other ſide the houſe, 
there are ſeveral garret windows which are not ſo 
ſtrongly barricaded; at one of them moſt likely you 
may enter. Here it is impoſfible to give you hope; 
for this bar is ſo connected with the beam which 
croſſes the roof, that there is no chance of removing 


i without ſhattering the whole fabric.“ 
I now 
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T now inquired what lodgers occupied the different 
chambers. She had been but one night in the houſe, 
and briefly informed me that the only perſons ſhe had 
ſeen were a ſick gentleman with three children, and 
a methodiſt with his wiſe, who were the proprietors 
of the habitation. I followed her advice, and crept 
found the point of the roof till I came ncar another 
window. The caſement having no curtain, I plainly 
perceived every thing that paſſed in the apartment. 

At a _ which was ſcattered over with looſe 
papers, fat an elderly man, deeply en in writing 
— 0B which — to me 3 A 
little boy was kindling a ſmall fire, and two younger 
children were ſleeping on a bed near the window. 
Several panes ©: glaſs being ſhattered, I ſeated my- 
lelf near the jutting ſides of the penthouſe which 
covered the garret caſement, and reſolved patiently to 
wait my deſtiny. . 

I ſoon diſcovered that the tenant of this loſty apart- 
ment was an author, and that the work, on which he 
then employed his melancholy hours, was a Tragedy. 
Several paſlages, which he read aloud, convinced me 
that his talents were of no inferior order; his appear- 
ance and ſituation affected me ſtrongly, and, by com- 
paring his fate with my own, I recerved a ſort of pain- 
ful conlolation, which, while it relieved my heart, at- 

tached it to his intercit. 

I remained ſome time in my airy cencealment, 
when I began to loſe every hope of the author's 
quitting his chamber by the ſound of his door, which 
was locked and bolted every time his little fon went 
out or returned with ſuch neceſſaries as were wanted 
for the day's ſubſiſtence. I was on the point of diſco- 
vering myſelf, when a knock at the room door ar- 
reſted my ſteps. The little boy cautiouſly opened it, 
and a man entered, dreſt in a ſhabby ſuit of black, 
with ſhort lank hair, and a countenance demure] 
ſanctified. During a brief altercation 1 


1 


that the viſitor was the landlord, who came to me- 


nace the ill-fated author with an immediate ſeizure o 


his effects, unleſs he was paid a demand as far beyond 


the finances of his tenant, as he was inferior to his 


debtor in mental qualiſications. 

A warm debate enſued. The poet pleaded inabi- 
lity to pay, aud the landiord urged the juſtice of his 
demand. © 1 have a work now nearly finiſhed,“ ſaid 


the ſon of the Muſes. “ A bookſeller has promiſed 


to give me five guineas for it when completed, and 


I will then pay yon, at leaſt a part of your demand.” 


Lou owe me ten, cried the hard-hearted cre- 
ditor; *“ and how hall I get the remainder in caſe 


you keep your word, which I much queſtion ? for 
poets are but lars, and propagators of profane opi- 
nions. They ar- not curbed in their wicked pro- 


peuſities by the ma of hell, or the menaces of Hea- 


ven! Why are all pocts poor? way are all poets rag- 


ged? ay are all poets miſzrable ?—Becauſe they are 


tull of fin! the dealers of the devil's cards! the makers 
of diabolical books, of lies, and wickedneſs]“ 

« Yet give me another week,“ ſaid the poor poet. 
« Conſider my infants 3 if you drive them into the 
ſtreet they muſt periſn !” 

« The Lord vill protect them, ” cried the ſanctified 
perſecutor. “ut 7 muſt be paid? I will no longer 
harbour the builder- up or thoſe ſteps that lead down 
to the dark dwellings of Lucifer. Burn your wicked 
books I — your lying books ! —your wanton books !— 
your profane books of the devil's own inventing ! 1 
—your Tragedies, and your Comedics, and your Pa- 
rodies, and your Monodies ; and all the abcminable 
finery of Satan's library ! But the Prince of Darkneſs 
will ſoon unfold the leaves of your abominations : he 
will few you up in ſhe2ts of ſulphur; he will hot- 
_ preſs you in his flaming workihop 3 he will bind you 
with hot iron. Tou will be read; but not read by 
the wicked — not read Foy the idle !—not read by rhe 

| _ wariton | 


„„ „ — — 


| flock is waiting in the fields under the broad blue 


Only twelve hours !” ſaid he, „I entreat, I con- 


quan- 

tity may be allowed to take place of quality, ruſhed 

the bailiff is below; ſeize their goods; don't ſtand. 

you. I II ſtay and ſee things done as they ſhould be. 
7 heſe 


among the upright, and teach the lambs of our paſ- 
who walk in the true path of religion.” 


| 
' 
b 
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wanton Tou will be red by the great oven of Bel- 
zebub !” | 

I intreat you to be patient,” ſaid the dejectod 
author. « Conſider that mercy is the firſt of Chrif- 
tian virtues |—that to comfort the forlorn, to ſhelter 
the unhappy, to feed the hungry, and clothe the 


naked, is the glory of humanity.” 


« How ſhall I be paid?” cried the pious dun. 
« Where ſhall I get my money ?—I cannot ſtay 
preaching to you, waſting my words, and holding 
forth in the regions of abomination, while our poor 


canopy of Heaven for my approach. I cannot ſtay 
to hear your ſqualling brats crying for the adulterated 
bread of fin, while my children of grace, groaning 
in the true ſpirit of godlineſs, are longing for my 
preſence !” 

He was departing, when the poet 


caught his arm 


jure you to give me only twelve hours, and I will ſee 
what can be done. 35 
At this moment the landlord's better-half, if 


into the chamber, with “Turn the vagabonds out: 
parleying here while your congregation is waiting for 


are not times for honeſt folks to feed a parce} 
of ſtarving imps with the bread of holineſs. Such va- 
grants as theſe only turn our labours in the field of ſal- 
vation into ridicule, fow the weeds of controverſy 


ture to think for themſelves inſtead of liſtening to us, 


« For pity's ſake,” faid the poet, « do not urge 
me on to deſperation !—RefleQ, that religion s pureſt 
attribute is humanity; that the hand of true benevo- 
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| lence will never be raiſed towards the throne of Mer- 
cy, without receiving the reward it merits.” 


« None of your wicked and proſane canting J“ 
cried the landiord. « The canter ſhall canter down 
the broad road of perdition — he ſhall go full gallop ! 
he thall tumble off, and le [hall be deſtroyed !” 

Fae landlord departed, and his wife having given 
the ſignal, in a few moments the bailiff ruſhed in, 
while the unhappy family, the poor poet and his half- 
famiſned children, were conſigned to deſpair. I 
could no longer reſiſt the 1mpuiſe of my heart, but, 
leaping in at the window, occahoned a new ſcene of 
confternation. 


"CHAP. XLVL 
TE Landlady's aricks brought Mademoiſelle de 


Benumont to the apartment, and the group preſented 
a variety which would have afforded an excellent ſub- 


ject for the pencil of Hogarth. 


My appearance placed me above the ſuſpicion of 


being a robber, and it was inſtantly concluded that I 


was a corcealed gallant of their new inmate. The 
ſanQtified dame, whoſe power in the great ſcene of 
events was infinite, turning all the ſtrong artillery of 


+ abuſe againſt the trembling Julie, diverted the tide of 


fuſpicion from me, and thereby enſured my ſafety. 
I informed the deputy of the law that if he would ad- 


journ with me to the next coffee-houſe, I would ſettle 


the buſineſs. A guinea, neatly ſlipped into his hand, 
purchaſed acquieſcence, and, taking an haſty Icave o. 
the aſtomiſhed poet, I quitted the apartment. 

We entered a public-houſe in the righbourhood; 


the landlord was ſent for. I waited with anxious 


impatience for his arrival, and dreaded every moment 


the loſs of my own liberty. At length he came; 


having abruptly quitted his roſtrum, and left his gap- 


ing multitude undzr the pretert of ſudden indiipo- 
itz0n, 
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ftiom. Not conſcious that I had heard his morning 
debate with Mr. M. Arthur - for ſuch was the name of 
the reduced and neglected poet—he put on the pla- 
cid maſk of folemnity, and, ſtealing into an obſcure 
parlour, bowed with the humility of a true diſ- 
ciple. Pg 
„It grieves me ſorely !” ſaid he fighing; © it 
grieves me mightily, that wy lodger has been troubled 
by the hand of perſecution !—The Lord knows that 
my heart is open to the unhappy ; that my hand is 
ever ſtretched forth to raiſe the afflicted ! But my 
wife is given to wrath !—She is one of the haſty !—_ 
ſhe has a brawling tongue, and peace dwclls not with 
her —She wants money to pay for the bread of our 
induſtry, and ſhe will take no denial. We conſume 
not our money in feaſting, nor in guzzling, nor in 
wine-bibbing 3 not in gaudy apparel. We live ſo- 
berly and holily! We mortify the fleſh, and we 
purify the ſpirit! “ „ 
« How much does Mr. M“ Arthur owe you ?” 
« He owes me fifteen pounds,” replied the land- 
rd; modeſtly adding five ſince the demand in the 
morning. | 
I put my hand into my waiſtcoat to ſearch for my 
poeket-book, when, to my infinite conſternation, I 
found that it was gone. Whether I had loſt it in 
che priſon, in the apartment of wretchedneſs, going 
along the ſtreet, or in paſſing the outward room of 
the public-houſe, which was througed with gueſts, 
I knew not. Only three guineas remained, which 
were in my pnrſe ; and I was now involved in a ſitu- 
ation more perplexing than ever. 
With the moſt awkward embarraſſment I unfolded 
my ſituation, and offered to give any ſecurity in my 
ower for Mr. M*Arthur's releaſe from his hard- 
hearted creditor. Nothing would do but the money, 
or a draft upon ſome perſon of known property and 
reputation. 
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reputation. Time was precious; every hour pre- 
ſented danger, and I was bewildered almoſt to frenzy, 
when Mademoiſelle de Beaumont, who had watched 
me from the window of Mr. M- Arthur's apartment, 
came running into the room with a countenance of 
Joy. “ The debt is diſcharged,” exclaimed ſhe. 
The molt liberal, the worthieit of men, has given. 
the ſum to Mr. McArthur, and he is now em- 
bracing his little ſamily overwheimed with tears of 
rapture ! = f 5 

« To whom did Heaven grant the ſupreme grati- 
fication of ſuch a b2nevolent action ?“ ſaid I; „ and 
way, amidit all my ſorrows, am I deprived of one 
bliſsful moment, which would have more than overpaid 
them ?” 

« Ah!“ cried Julie, burſting into tears, „ he is 
the miniſtering angel of benevolence | He ſnatched 
me from the confines of the grave! He beheld me, 
ſtruggling with my adverſe fate; meditating the laſt 
act of frenzicd deſperation z and, by forcing me from 
the fatal ſpot, preſerved a life thas ſhall be devoted to- 
_ gratitude.” 
We all haſtened back to Mr. M<Arthur's chamber, 
where we found the father, ſilently indulging the 
ſenſations of his full and throbbing heart; while his 
children were weeping tears of joy, and fondly hang- 
ing round their benefaCtor, in whoſe features I in- 
. — rattling—punning laughing 
Optic ! 1 
by ſtarted from his ſeat, and ſhaking my hand, 
intzrrupted the words I was going to utter, in praiſe 
of his noble philanthropy, with, « Ha! Mr. Mon- 
tagu how fares it with you in this world of dulneſs 
and d-pravity? Tet why ſhould J aſk you this queſ- 
tion? You arc the aTociate of genius and virtue!“ 
A look of regard, directed towards Mr. McArthur, 
marked the me ming of his words, and was in- 

| 3 ſtautly 
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#tancly repaid by a modeſt bow of acknowledg- 


ment. 

« Your kindneſs will overwhelm me,” ſaid the 
poet; © your benevolent actions know no bounds !' 

« True, replied Mr. Optic, „ they lead to my 
own gratification, which is indeed boundleſs.” Then, 
turning towards me, he continued, What —_—_ 
you to this apartment ? 'This is highly honour 
to your taſte, and proves, beyond contradict ion, that 

4 That I ſoared is unqueſtionable,” anſwered I; 
« but I was aided by a pitying ſpirit.” A glance 
which ſignified caution, checked my tongue, and re- 
minded me of my perilous ſituation. 

A new ſcene of viciſſitude at this inſtant attraQed 
dur attention. The ſanCtified landlord, inſtead of re- 
ceiving the money extorted from Mr. M<Arthur, was, 
bythe ſame bailiff, arreſted for treble the ſum. The 
writ had been ſome days in his pocket, at the ſuit of 
the publican, to whoſe houſe we had adjourned, for 
liquors ; to the uſe of which the puritanical landlord, 
and the meck wife of his boſom, were inordinately 
addicted. The concluding ſcene was therefore more 
than commonly ſtriking, and like a ſprightly epilogue 
to a deep and ſoul-tearing tragedy, ſent the ſpectator 
away in tolerable ſpirits, with the reflection, that 
much moral good ſometimes ſprings from the ſource 
cf apparent evil. . 5 

After taking leave of Mr. M. Arthur and his friend 
Optic, I quitted the houſe, as much at a loſs which 
road to take as though I had at that moment landed 
on a deſert iſland. I ſtrolled about the ſtreets till 
evening, and, then, after a' ſtruggle betwixt grati- 
tude and deſpondency, reſolved to throw myſelf 
once more on the candour and hoſpitality of Mrs. 
Woodford. 3 VV 

She received me with the moſt impreſſive kindneſs. 
I told her all that had happened, except the material 


23 — 
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circumſtance of m complete bankruptcy. Still I 
aſſumed the name of Montagu, and waited impatient- 
ly for an interview with Miſs Woodford, which 


might enable her to explain the myſtery by which ſhe 
had diſcovered my real fituation. Mademoiſelle de 
Beaumont having promiſed, by her appearance in the 


court of juſtice, to exonerate me from the charge of 


murder, the only circumſtance remaining againſt me 
was the reſcue of Mr. Randolph : but that event 


ſeemed irremediable; I was too poor to pay the debt, 
and too proud to expoſe my name to the cenſure 
which would follow detection, or to the penalty 


which the law would inflict for a violation of pro- 


priety. The predicament in which I was involved 
ſeemed to preclude every hope of adjuſtment ; Mrs. 
| Woodford, however, aſſured me, that her houſe 


ſhould be my aſylum ; and I agreed to keep my re- 
treat wholly private, by concealing myſelf in the 
apartments on the ſecond floor, till I could obtain 
ſome tidings of Colonel Aubrey and the family of 
Glenowen. . | | | | 
On the evening of my return to Mrs. Woodford's 
I wrote letters to Lady Aubrey, to Mr. Hanbury, and 
to Bath, without mentioning what had paſſed fince 
my arrival in London, or the place of my ode. I 


requeſted them to direct their anſwers to the Mount 


Coffee-houſe in Groſvenor-ſtreet, and to let me 
know whether or not Colonel Aubrey had ſailed for 
Gibraltar. By the newſpapers of the day, I found 
that Lord Linbourne ſtall langurſhed beyond the 


fainteſt hope of recovery ;” that « his antagoniſt,” _ 


without mentioning his name, “ had ſuddenly de- 
parted, as was ſuppoſed, for the continent.” To this 
intelligence was added another paragraph to the fol- 
„A certain Lady of faſhicnable notoriety, who 
« eloped from Bath with a young Welſh Baronet, 
« found that her beauty could not counteract the de- 
| * pravity 


vo. 


cc pravity of her conduct; for the juvenile enamo- 
« rato took his leave, after travelling only a few 
< miles, leaving the Lady “ to think on what was 
« paſt, and ſigh alone.” is 

This intelligence rather vexed than pleaſed me. 
The idea that Sir Sidney Aubrey had relinquiſhed 
Ifabella was too delightful to admit of my envying 
his ſucceſs with Lady Emily Delvin. 

I had ſcarcely time to conclude the paragraph, 
when an advertiſement met my eye that overwhelm- 
ed me with c hagrin. It contained a deſcription 
my perſon, with my real name ; related the reſcue of 
Mr. Randolph, and offered fire hundred pounds re- 
ward to any perſon who would apprehend and con- 
vey me to a juſtice of the peace. I now diſcovered 
the ſource from which Miſs Woodford had obtained 
her intelligence, and my mortification was infinite 
for the idca of being detected in a falſehood was, to 
me, the moſt terrible of all humiliations. 

I remained ſeveral days in my concealment, re- 
ceiving no viſitors, except Mrs. Woodford, her ami- 
able daughter, and Mr. Optic; on whoſe honour and 
humanity we confidently rehed, from a thorough 
conviction that, with all the apparent vivacity of his 
nature, his mind and heart were amply ſtored with 
the moſt ineſtimable qualities! He paſſed many even- 
ings with me, and by his friendly counſel conioled 
my afflictions. He united with me in commiſerating 
_ the frailty of human nature, and in the juſt opi- 

nion that a love of virtue, ſpringing from ſentiments 
of inftinQive reaſon, as benefictal to mankind and 
ſociety in general, was the true baſis of religion; the 
foundation of every moral good, and the ſirſt diſ- 
tinction which man could evince in this ſcene of per- 


petual viciſſitude. | 


CHAP. | 


feelings; a claim, not more ſingular than da 


* 


C HAP. XLVII 


THERE was a beautiful ſincerity in Miſs Wood- 
ford's mind, and an unaffected ſimplicity in her man- 


ners, that invited confidence and ſecured eſteem. 


She was wholly unconſcious of guile, and therefore 


implicitly relied on the reCtitude of others. Poliſhed 


by a foreign education, ſhe diſclaimed the con- 
ceited formality of modern faſtidiouſneſs ; at the ſame 
time that a correct judgment, joined to extreme de- 
licacy of ſentiment, kept her mink wholly uncon- 
taminated by the vices and deceptions of faſhionable 
ſociety. To theſe attractions Nature had given a per- 


ſon beautifully commanding ] tall, fair, finely formed, 


with light auburn hair, and eyes beaming with ſenſi- 


bility that beſpoke the pureſt and moſt gentle affec- 


tions. She had yet a ſtronger claim to intereſt my 


ngerous ! 


She reſembled, fatally; ſtrikingly reſembled Iſa- 
bella. 
Her attentions were unremitting: ſhe procured 
books from the library of her couſin Lady Kencarth, 


and we generally paſſed many hours of the day in 
reading the beſt authors. I had been accuſtomed to 


ſtudy, when Iſabella was my companion: the recol- 
lection of paſt ſcenes inceſſantly occurred: and, driven 


as I was from every hope; periecu:ed by fortune; 


_ exiled from my native home; with an heart no leſs 


proud than ſuſceptible ; the ſoothing voice, the ſym- 


pathizing ſighs, and the generous ſohcitude which 
Miſs Woodford diſplayed, afforded me the only con- 


{olation I was capable of receiving. 
Ie poſt returned, but it brought no letters aber 


from Bath or Glenowen. My inquietude augmented 


daily, and my poverty preſented a proſpect replete 
with horrors. 1 could not bear to ſubſiſt on Mrs. 
Woodford s bounty, and 1 was nct at liberty to make 
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any experiment, whercby I might obtain the means 
of life. My health began to decline; a perpetual 
fever preyed upon my ſpirits; my mind, ſtruggli 
betwixt pride and ſen » became indolent, and 


could entertain no thought with tolerable 3 


tion but that of annihilation. Yes, Roſanna! I 
ſhudder while 1 write the words —ſelf-annihila- 
tion | 

This dreadful propenſity poſſ:led my imagination 


imnceſſantly. It was the ſubject of my daily thoughts, 


my nightly dreams. I longed, I panted for repoſe, 
while I felt a ſilent monitor within, reprobating the 


only act by which I could obtain it. The evident 
ſolicitude which Amelia evinced, teaded rather to 


augment than to diminiſh my fatal propenſity. Every 
kind and gentle word reminded me of Iſabella; that 
Iſabella, whoſe dawning beauties charmed me; that 


mild endearing angel! whoſe preſence had enlivened 


the ſolitude of my carly days, and filled my mind with 
hopes fatal and illuſive 


Hour after hour, as my heart became ſoftened 


ſorrow, as a portion of its fortitude waſted, Amelia's 
kindneſs ſeemed to ſupply the vacuum, till ſne be- 


came in ſome meaſure a part of my exiſtence. 1 
knew that I was miſerable ; but I was no lefs ſen- 


ſible that, without her ſociety, I ſhould be ſtill many 


degrees more wretched ; and ſharing but a ſmall por- 


tion of worldly conſolation, I was doubly grateful, 
while I reflected, that almoſt the whole of what 


1 did experience originated in her generous fali- 


citude. 


I had in confidence unfolded to Amelia the leading 


events of my diſaſtrous life; only concealing the 
names of thoſe who were the prominent fig 
the dark and mournful hiftory. Often did the con- 
dema the capricious conduct which diſgraced Iſabella, 


and the volatile libertiniſm which contaminated the 


noble generous mind of Sir Sidney. The ſordid heart 
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of Lady Aubrey was the theme of perpetual abhor- 
rence; and the gallant veteran, who had become my 
voluntary patron, frequently claimed a tear of en- 


thuſiaſtic admiration : yet the whole group was known 


to her merely as individuals; their names, rank, and 
ſituation I cautiouſly concealed. There was a fatality 


in every thing I undertook ; and I was, by the moſt 


untoward events, added to a reſerve of conduct which 
was wholly unnatural to my feelings, deſtined to car- 
ry on the lengthening tale of ſorrow, till the cloſing 
ſcene ſhall conſign me and my misfortunes to the 


| oblivion of the grave. 


I had been the inmate of Mrs. Woodford's hoſ- 
pitable manſion near three weeks, when ſhe received 
a letter from her former lodger, acquainting her that 
he ſhould be in London in ten or twelve days at 


fartheſt, and requeſting that the apartments which he 


uſually occupied, might be ready for his reception. 
The letter was read before Amelia and myſelf z ſhe 


trembled, grew pale, and, to conceal her diſtreſs, 


abruptly quitted the room. Her conduct ſurpriſed 
me. I endeavoured in vain to account for agitation 
ſo marked and ſudden. Mrs. Woodford paid little 
attention to Amelia's diſtreſs ; and ſhortly after leav- 
ing me, I entered into a train of reflections on the 


ſubject. I ſhuddered to interpret the ſymptoms of 


inquietude, while vanity whiſpered— for vanity is 
more or leſs the inmate of every boſom — yes, Ro- 
ſanna, it whiſpered with the ſtrong emphaſis of nature 
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Whatever is gratifying to ſelf- love we moſt readily 


believe. For the firſt time I dreaded to meet Miſs 


Woodford ; I doubted my own fortitude ; I examined 
my heart; 1 beheld its lacerated fibres, wounded by 
jealouſy, neglected by ſcorn ! I recollected Ameliz's 


1trong reſemblance to Iſabella z I ſhrunk I trembled ! 


I would have flown— but whither could I go? My 
ſituation was perilous and perpiexing. At this mc- 


RF: 
ment Amelia entered the -I would have 


paſſed her, and eſcaped, but ſhe caught my arm, and 
gently detained me: * Whither are you flying?“ 
Taid ſhe, with a tone that 
brought ſome books, and wiſh you to read with me. 
We ſhall not paſs many days more together.” 


As ſhe ſpoke her voice became tremulous, la 


convulſive movement about her lip diſcovered the * 
turbation of her boſom. 

She placed chairs near a window, and bending me 

towards one of them, I took my ſeat without the 


power to reſiſt. How often ſhall I ſit in this dear 


corner, Walſlingham ?” ſaid ſhe; and how fincerely 


ſhall T lament , hours of lu ppineſs are ſeldom or- 


dained to be laſting!“ 
I made no reply —my heart beat high with 


grati- 
tude: I opened the book— it was a French edition of 


Eſtelle. Again ſhe interrupted me 


In a few weeks perhaps 0 God ! what a 


ſhall I be?“ 


« Happy, I truſt,” ſaid I, not daring to encoun- | 


ter cher eyes, or to alk an explanation of her conduct. 
NMiſerable exclaimed Amelia. 


« Heaven forbid !” faid I, cloſing the book; t 
looking fearfully towards her: ſhe bluſhed - became 
more agitated—and, riſing haſtily, retired to the: 


other window. After remaining there for ſeveral 


minutes—whule I continued in a bewildering reverie 


—ſhe again returned; and, with a beautiful ſmile 


of ſelf-reproof, which had alſo ſomething in it of con- 
ſcious exculpation, the exclauned —<« What a fool 


am 18 


Though! Fe the pow er of her affeftion, I was 
piqued at the very ſhadow ci her treating it with le- 
vity. She took the volume from my Eand, and, opey- 


ing it, read the Ae paſſage— 
* Fuis, malligureux ! fuis, il en eſt tems encore. 


Dans un inſtant ta ne le pourras plus. Ceſt ici que 


F 2 l amour 


my heart; I have 
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ce 
amour! Ah! puiſſes-tu ne le connoitre jamais 
puifſes-tu ne j ſentir les maux que cauſe Vab- 
ſence, les pleurs que fait verſer la crainte, les tour- 


mens de la jalouhe, et les chagrins ſans raiſon, et les 


torts que Ton ne veut pas croire ! Ifidore ! mon chere 
Tfdore-! je fuis moi-meme un triſte exemple des mal- 


with, deſpiſed, for- 


y and diſgrace ! hope- 


feeling boſom throbbed with afſettion for the ifated 
Wallogham ! | 


1 
The world looks gay! the ſhadows paſt, 
All nature ſmiles, by Fancy dreſt; 


But ſoon the day of bliſs o'ercaſt, 
Will prove how ſhort a lover's Reſt 


The gentle breeze that o'er the main 
Scarce ſeems to move the halcyon's net. 

Scon yields to Winter's potent reign, 
And ſtorms ſucceed the tranſient Renal 


Then let the wretch whom pleaſure dice, 


_ Ne'er think that rapture s ſons are bleſt; 
For Apathy a one ſupplies 
The wert, the envied balm of Rest! 


CHAP. XLVIIL 


ON the following day Miſs Woodford ſeemed to be 
jeſs agitated, and converſed with me in a tone of 
voice more determined than I had ever before wit- 
nefſed ; ſhe appeared to be perfectly miſtreſs of het- 
ſel, arid rn event wary” 

leaſed with her evident . +. decem ray 
p conſolation which beamed through her eyes, when 
ſuffuſed with tears of ſenſibility, ſcomed i wholly to 
vani they mine with che ſober 
T I wondered at the 


tioned. 1 was at a loſs to 1 


. 
ſuch extraordinary conduct, and waited impatiently 
for the hour of elucidation. 


On the following day Mrs. Woodford being en- 
gaged with ſome faſhionable morning viſitors, I availed 
myſelf of the opportunity, and quitted my apartment 
in 23 of Amelia. — I found her in her 

ä with 
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with her maſter, and requeſted that they would * 
me the gratification of augmenting their party; ſne 
only replied by a bow of acquieſcence, and the morn- 
ing's ſtudies went on without interruption. She ſung 
and touched the harp moiſt enchantingly. The day's 

practice being nichl, her maſter took his leave; he 
roſe, and would have departed alſo; but I detained 
her; ſhe did not fo far flatter me as to fear a private 
interview; the ſelf-eollected ſerenity of her counte- 
nance convinced me that I was to her an object of 
perfect indifference. 

« ] congratulate you, Viſs Woodford, 2. lad 1; 
bowing coldly and *ſoeftfully 3 « ] moſt ſincerely 
congratulate you on the ſudden and commanding ſe- 
verity of your conduct. The ſoft ſenſibility, the 
beautiful confuſion of your manner, when laſt I had 
the happincſs of ſeeing you unobſerved by maternal 
eyes, rendered you too dangerous an object for me to 
contemplate with ſafety to my repoſe. You are now 
the proud, the faſhionable iſs Woodford ; as ſuch I 
can reſpect, I can admire you.” 

« ͤdeſire no more,” ſaid Amelia,” with fe he- 
ſitation; « for I ſeldom permit my hopes to lead me 
beyond the probability of ſucceſs. You are the de- 
voted lover of an unknown object; and Heaven for- 
bid that I ſhould inflia a a jealous pang on any heart 
that is worthy of your affections. 
be formal and placid manner with which ſhe pro- 
nounced theſe chilling words mortiſied, and at the fame 
time irritated my feelings. She watched my counte- 
nancc with a fixed and ſteady gaze. I made no reply 
She again addreſſed me. 

« Your friendſhip, your eſteem I may ſtill accept, : 
without viclating my engagements to a worthy being 
who claims that heart, which, had I the power to be- 
ftow it, ſhould be She pauſed. 5 

« Do not heſitate, Amelia; pronounce the word, „ 
kaid 1, „whether it be . to my ROPES, or deciſive. 
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of my fate—T am prepared for either. 


« Then,“ ſaid ihe, chariging colour, and advanc- 
ing towards the door, « had tins foohſh feeling heart 
been mine to give, you would have been its maſter— 
but in a few, a very few days, I ſhall be——” 

„What?“ cried I, eagerly. 

The wife of another!“ replied Miſs Woodford, 
ſighing: „the huſband of my mother's choice will 
claim my hand; but my days wili be devoted to mi- 
fery! From this hour w e muſt only meet in ſociety. 
I cannot, without violating the propriety of virtue, 
allow you another interview of this nature. I knew 
not that your affections were engaged—T fancied, 


indecd I hoped, that they were not. As it is, I muſt 


learn to bear my adverſe fortune—to lock forward 


with reſignation and to forget you !” She was going. 


« Yet ſtay, Amelia,“ ſaid 1,.« ſtay only a mo- 
ment, and hear my laſt acknowledgmems. Your 
kindneſs, your generoſity will overwhelm me. Your 
virtues deſerve a better fate than that which would 
await you as my wife — Honour me with your friend- 
ſhip, your eſteem — | 

« I comprehend you, Wallngham, laid Miſs 
Woodford, burſting into tears; © you are f 
explicit. Inflict not a new pang of humiliation 


A do not deſerve to ſuffer — We mult part for 


ever i” 


She tore herſelf from my trembling hand, which 


. had not power to detain her, and ruſhed out of the 


Lady Kencarth. The day appeared inſufferably 


apartment. 


At dinner I only "Te" Mrs. Woodford. —Amelia, 


wiſhing to avoid meeting me, was abſent on a viſit to 
te- 


= 3 till we were relieved by the pleaſantry and wit 
of my friend Optic. Miſs Woodford, late in the 


evening, ſent a meſſage to inform her mother that ſhe 


ſhould accompany Lady Kencarth to the opera, and 


from thence to a . at the Ducheſs of Riversford's, 
P 4 which 
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um would detain her tilla very late hour ; I there- 
ore reſigned all hopes of ſeeing or with 
her, at leaſt for that wich enen 

In the courſe of the evening we were abruptly 
broke in upon by Doctor Pimpernel. He entered 
the draw ing- oom before I was aware of his a 
and it was then too late to avoid him. My cold and 
ceremonious greeting convinced him of the contempt 


in which I held his neglect of me in the moment of 


calamity, and for a ſhort time checked his natural 


flow cf boiſterous loquacity. But on Mrs. Wood. 


 ford's quitting the room, the torrent which had 
dually augmented by conſtrained ſilence, broke forth 
with rcdoubled fury : the firſt ſymtom of his recove- 


ry from the confuſion of conſcious unworthineſs, 


was his inquiries after Amelia. „ She is in love with 
you, my noble fellew—by G- d, ſhe is “ exclaimed 
the doctor ; and you muſt have her.” 


« I underſtand that Miſs Wocdford's hand is alrea- 


dy engaged,” ſaid I. | 

« So much the better,“ cried the doctor; « you 
will have the greater chance of ſucceſs. Beſides, the 
is going to marry a fellow, who was deſtined by na- 
ture to wear the badge of nobility : His brows were 
meant to exhibit the honours of his family.” 

« But has the girl's innocence no claim to the con- 
ſideration of an honourable mind ?” ſaid Mr. Optic. 


Every claim,“ replied the doctor; “ and there- 
fore Mr. Montagu will do well to take it out of ſuch | 


_ precarious keeping.” 
« You mean that he ſhould rob her of her repoſe, 
in order to prove his regard for its ſafety, then | This 
is ſtrange dcErrine “ cried Mr. Optic; “but the 
preſcriptions of all thoſe who profeſs to mend the 
conſtituticn, are generally experimental.” 


« There is nothing like it!” ſaid the doctor. 


« What is the bread ſun of intellectual light ! but 
an experimental circle of new and extenſive know- 
ledge ? The effulgent lamp of liberty 

| « Chears 
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« Chears with its rays the moſt unworthy objects,” 
laid I, = with cad innocence is fuffered to 
in a priſon. 
The doctor was diſconcerted; he hemmed, coughed, 
and rubbed his forchead, but made no anſwer. 

« Yet,” continued I, fixing my _ on his coun- 
tenance, „there are men who, while they are un- 
dermining the peace of unoffending i intimates, preach 
the language of univerſal benevolence ! who, while 
perſecuted virtue trembles at the arrogance of vice, 
uphold the you igate and ſtigmatize the innocent 
Men who, promoters of — oppreſſion, the 
enemies of domeſtic happineſs, are the brawlers for 
philanthropy, and at the ſame moment the — 
of every ſocial comfort. 

I believe it, I believe it, my 2 fellow 1” 
_ cried the doctor. What a fund of knowledge you 
poſſeſs ! I have long made fimilar obſervations, and 

lament that ſuch men ſhould be permitted to diſgrace 
the ſcenes of humanized ſociety. But, as my book 
ſays, „The whole maſs muſt be purified before the 
« head will recover its original ſanity the fountain 
cannot flow clear while the ſource is muddy. 

Read my voluminous work my world of informa- 
tion my Bariey- water panacea my immortal recipe 
for degencrated hamanity ! But it cannot laſt long; 
intellect begins to ſet things right! Virtue will elec- 
trify—it will awaken the torpedo—it will take its 
proper ſphere-—it will mount like phlogitticated air 
Wit will prove the inevitable and tremendous piacula- 
i of the great catalogue of diſaſters which have too 
long diſgraced the wide theatre of the univerſe! Dole- 
ful and I know how things are! we think like men 
ue anticipate like prophets—-we reaſon like philc-- 
| fophers | A propos —Mind, Doleful, that you notice 
my book in your next patriotie pom. By the tranſ- 
cendent powers of ſublime I: zar mony, you are the 


only poct chat ever lived in this or ny other country ! 
PS Excepe 
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Excepting my Barley-w ater work, your lait produc- 
tion 1s the pureſt, the moſt enlightened ! in our lan- 
| WS 

The ſapient philoſopher was ſtopped fhort in his 
incomprehenſible rhapſody by the return of Mrs. 
Woodford. The converſation changed, and I retired 
to my apartment little ſatisfied abe che erents of the 
preceding — hours. 


CHAP. XLIX. 


MY mind * much depreſſed on the following 
morning, I declined going down to breakfaſt. Mrs. 
Woodford, fearing that my abſence proceeded from 
indiſpoſition, made me a viſit of inquiry, and expreſ- 
ſed her concern in language ſo friendly, that my ſpi- 
_ rits experienced a momentary renovation ; I ſtill re- 
queſted that the would excuſe me at dinner, and re- 
maincd in my chamber, way ſubdued by melan- 
choly reflections. 

The period rapidly rdvanced when 1 ſhould be 
obliged to ſeek a new aſylum. Almoſt exhauſted by 
the perpetual.inquictude of my ſituation, I began to 
think that even the moſt dreadful certamty was preſe- 
rable to the hopes and ſears of an undecided fate. 1 
was ſo accuſtomed to inceſſant changes of ſorrow, 
chat any fixed plan of miſery would have been a kind 
of termination far more deſirable than a variety cf 

wretchedneſs. I could have reconciled my mind to 

any one event, however terrible ; but the varying 
griefs, the daily, the hourly eee eee of ſorrow, 
che hydra-headed perſecuting calamities that inceſſant- 
ly roſe up, eternally expoſing my fortitude to new 
trials, had wearied me into deſpair, and was at * 

become unſupportable. 
With regard to Miſs Woodford I was no leſs por- 
Plezed, thin I was with the inauſpicious proſpect of 
my fcrtune. I could have loved her, had I not 


known 
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known Iſabella; and yet, having known her, Ame» 
lia, by reminding me of her lovelineſs, could not be 
an object of indifference to my heart : I could have 
paſſed all my hours in contemplating the one, merely 
becauſe ſhe reſembled the other ; but the inſtant that 
imagination whiſpered ſomething more than eſteem, 
ſomething that attached by ſtronger bonds than com- 
mon admiration, love preſented the original idol to 
my faſcinated fancy, and reproved my apoſtacy at the 
ſame moment that it confirmed my deſpair. 
was grieved to find that Miſs Woodford would 
ſortiy be torn from my ſociety.—She was the only 
ſolace I could find, alone as I was, even amidſt mul- 
titudes of men: her abſence would leave a vacuum, 
v-i1ch time would not have power to ſupply. I had 
endured the torture of unboſoming my long-treaſured 
griefs; I had ſound in her a kind and ſympathizing 
lpmitz the pave me figh for figh; The ſeemed to 
feel more intereſted every moment, as I proceeded in 
the dark account of ſorrow. I felt certain, that no- 
thing in this ſcchz of ſublunary anguiſh could. ever 
again induce ne to retrace the progreſs of my weary 


JOUTnE? 
Rofrane how little gia I know my deftiny — 


how far was my imagination removed from that hope 
which might have preſented a gentle and compaſſion- 
ating angel, like yourſelf! 

In the evening Mrs. Woodford made me a ſecond 85 
viſit, and propoſed that I ſhould accompany her and. 
Amelia to a maſquerade in Portland-place. © I have 
tickets,“ ſaid ſhe 3 „“ and as your diſguiſe will prevent 
the poſlibility of your being diſcovered, you muſt 
not reſuſe to be our chaperon. * 

I made many excuſes, plead=d indiſpofition, and 
itil a more powerful objection, a diſlike to every 
ſpecics of diiſipated amuſement. Mrs. Woodford 
rallied me on the pedantic faſtidiouſneſs of my refu- 


fl, rroraiſed to return carl, 1 allured me * 


— — * 2 ”—” —ů—ů — ran 
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the houſe would be thronged with the firſt people in 


the courtly circles. 


<« The fair hoſteſs,“ ſaid ſhe, “ is the very model 


of elegance; the high prieſteſs of taſte, and the ar- 


bitreſs of all our faſhionable amuſements. You will 
meet half the nobility in the kingdom; your imagi- 
nation cannot form an idea of the ſplendour and de- 
light which will gratify your eyes, and exhilarate your 


ſpirits.” 


Amelia ſaid but little; yet one intreating glance of 
hers almoſt deeided my reſolution; when Mrs. Wood- 


ford continued— 


Lou muſt go; indeed you muſt. All the 
wor!d will be there, to laugh at poor Lady Emily 


Delvin, whom Mrs. Heartwell has invited for no 
other purpoſe.” 
„I will attend you,” faid J. 5 


The Hope of hearing what was become of Iſabella 
determined me inſtantly to accept the invitation. 
Dominos were provided for Mrs. Woodford and my- 


| elf; dut my heart throbbed with agony when Ame- 


ia preſented herfelf in the fimple habit of a Welſh 
peaſant girl—a ſpecics of diſguiſe in which I had 
often ſecn Ifabetla, when ſhe entered into the ſpirit 
of the village f#zes near Glenowen, and which always 
rendered her more beautiful than the moſt ſtudied 
adoruments of faſhion could have done. As ſhe 
came into the room I ſtarted as though I had ſeen a 
ſpecire.— The thort jacket, half eoncealing her bo- 


ſom, and the large black hat, adorned with a wild 


deugaet of flowers, which ſhaded her countenance, 


throwing her featurcs into ſhadow, concealed every 


düiſliteilarity, and ſhe was the exact counterpart of 
Habe la. 8 ; 5 

1 gazed like an idiot Miſs Woodford ſmiled— 
Ske knew that T was born in Wales; and, with be- 
witc):ir:g attention, aſſured me that ſhe wore the 
Cambriau habit in compliment to me.-—I had not 
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| Power to thank her, my whole ſoul was abſorbed in 
contemplating the peri rfe& reſemblance of that divi- 
nity whoſe faſcinations were yet unbroken ; and who, 
notwithſtanding all her follies, was ſtill the ſupreme 
idol of my heart's warmeſt affections. 

Before midnight we repaired to Mrs. Heartwell's 
—the rooms were crowded ; the lively hoſteſs inde- 
fatigable in the taſk of pleaſing—and the company 
animated by the ſplendour of ſurrounding objects. 
Mrs. Woodford was ſoon recognized by many of her 
right-honourable connections, and the lovely Amelia 
was frequently committed to my cl while hcr 
mother joined in the elegant clatter of refined non- 
ſenſe. The indifference with which Miſs Woodford 
' mingled in the brilliant circle, confirmed the ex- 
alted opinion which I before entertained of her un- 
derſtanding; and we ſeated ourſelves on a ſofa to 
contemplate the motley group before us. 

We had not been there many minutes, when a 

| maſk, taking his place beſide us, looked earneſtly at 
Miſs Woodford, and with a ſigh of admiration ex- 
claimed Nymph of the mountains] more lovely 
than Hebe! more chaſte than Diana! what ſtrange 
faſcination could have brought thee to this ſcene of 
png animation ? Haſt thou no ſiſter wood-nymph, 

o guardian genii of thy native ſolitude to guide thy 

wandering footſteps through the mazes of diſfipa- 
on ? 
Miſs Woodford anſwered—< Ves; the power of 
love, which brought me hither, has conſigned my 
truant footſteps to the care of Virtue !” 
The power of Virtue has long been annihilated 
in theſe enchanting regions,” replied the maſk. Here 
only pleaſure reigns, mocking the dull and n | 
chains of chaſtity. ? 
This libertine remark was accompanied with a gen- 
tle preſſure of the hand, while Miſs Woodford role 


* from her ſeat to break the converſation. 4 
* 
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A ſecond maſk now joined us; and, after gazing 


ſtedfaſtly at me for ſeveral minutcs, the unknown 


viſitor exclaimed - Gods 1 were ſuch women form- 
ed to bleſs, plebeian arms?“ 


I felt the ſarcaſtic perſonality, and could terreely 


command my tongue. — The maſk continued 
« Shall innocence and beauty be condemned to 
the degrading embraces c{ imputed vice? 


My blood boiled with indignation — Amelia con- 


jured me, in a whiſper, nct to notice the implied 


inſult — “ It is only an effort of impertinent curio- 
ſity,” ſaid ſhez « and by diſcovering who you are, 
ſome empty fool will be gratiſicd, while you expoſe 


yourſelf to every ſpecies of peru.” 
The maſk continued to follow us, and was Hort! 
after joined by the other domino, who had addreſſed 


Miſs Woodtord white ſitting on the ſofa. — A female 


alſo augmented our group, and with molt exalted 


elfrontery ſcizing my arm, entered into {amiliar con- 


verſation. I had obſerved her, and the two original 
perſecutors, in cloſe converfation on our entering the 
room; | therefore concluded that they were known 


to each other. 


« Pretty nymph of Canabria- 8 miſty hills cẽried 


the lady; © What will thy abſent ſhepherd lay, when 
he hears of thy inconſtaacy ? when he is told that 


Eis innocent and bloomirg maid beſtows her favours 
on a vulgar lover? Where is the plighted faith of 


_ ruſtic paſhen ? where the mcek delicacy of unconta- 
minated manners? There is a littie bird perched 


on a loſty tree not far from hence who will tell 


* hl 


character of Silence, „when all is tould there is 
nothing at all to tell. I have bcen praching mora- 
lity to half the company, and nobody underſtands 
the maning of my doctrincs, ezcept a young Welſh- 


man, who, by bis dialect, was born on the continent. 
There 


n * 


« And upon my conſcicuce, cried a maſk in the 
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There is nothing ſo vulgar and ridiculous as betray- 
ing one's country by the manes of one's tongue”. 

This maſk I now diſcovered to be Mrs. O Liffy ; 
but the mention ſhe made of a young Welſhman 
born on the Continent,” rouſed my heart to the moſt 
violent palpitation ; z for hope flattered me with the 
idea that it might be Sir Sidney y. 
« Where did you leave the young Welſhman xg 
ſaid I“ How is he dreſt ? what party does he come 
with ?” 
« Ah now ! be azey!” cried Mrs. O'Liffy. « The 
lad has a little ſmart doxey of his own—as pretty 2 
girl as ever tripped over ſwate bogs of Ireland 
wan pa want to be after making miſchief, I warrant 
arn't you content with one dear cratcr, but 


Ts muſt be monopolizing all the world, leaving 
the reſt of the creation to live alone in ſolitude ?” 


Still I entreated her to ſatisfy my inquirics, and ſi a 


| ſhe reſuſed. Perceiving no chance of obtaining ii 
formation from Mrs. O'Liffy, I reſolved to purſue as 


own reſearches. I wandered amidſt the mazy groups, 


examined every pair of bright cyes, that, like ſtars, 
gleamed through their ſable curtain, but in vain.—- 


Nothing was to be found like Iſabella. Miſs MWood- 


ford, mortified by my inattention, propoſed quitting 
the rooms. „ need not draw you from the point 
of attraQtiqn,” ſaid ſhe with a tone of reprcach ; 
« one of Mrs. Heartwell s ſervants will call me a 
chair, and I can return, alone, if my mother wiſhes 
to remain here longer. 

« Pardon me, I conjure jou to parden me,” * ſaid 
I. « My inattention will ſcarcely admit of an ex- 


cuſe— but you are all goodneſs ! The perſon whom 


1 wiſh to diſcover, is a dear friend; one from whom 
I have been too long eſtranged, and whoſe wel- 
fare deeply intereſts me. I knew not of her being in 
tow.” | | | 


6 I un- 


WV 


* I underſtood that the perſon was a man i” ſaid 

Amelia, with evident ſurpriſe. I had not the power 

do deceive her. I ſcorned the idea of uttering a 

falſehood upon ſo intereſting a ſubject, and therefore 

inſtantly replied, « No, Amelia; the _ of my 
ga 


inquietude is a woman: — her! to whom ve my 
heart before I had examined the ſentiments of that 
boſom, in which I depofited all my hopes of terreſ- 
trial happineſs. * | 


J will return home,” ſaid Miſs Woodford, taking 
my arm, and trembling. « Pray conduct me to my 
chair, and make my excuſes to my mother. I will 
not interrupt a purſuit that promiſes you ſo much de- 
* ] will leave you to ſeek the happy mortal, 
whoſe power can draw you from the ſociety of friend- 
ſhip! She wil be your future conſolation your 


companion | She is not the promiſed wiſe of another; 

and you will find with her that felicity which I have 
not the power to beſtow.” Her faultering voice con- 
vinced me tHat had her maſk been withdrawn, I ſhould 


have ſank to the earth with ſhame, for having cxtorted 


à tear of reproof from tlfvſe eyes which had fo often 


beamed with friendſhip and affection, for a wretch 


unworthy of her notice. = 
„ J will attend you home,” faid J. The juſt re- 
proach which you have involuntarily uttered, has con- 
firmed my decifion. I will not draw upon my heart 
the-pang of conſcious. :ngratitude.” 
Then I command you, if you value my citeem, 
to ſtay,” cried Miſs Woodford. „ I diſdain that 


proffered ſacrifice, which is the offspring of gratitude 
alone. You might be grateful to the maſt indifferent 
object, where you fancied that your heart retained a 


ſeuſe of obligation I ſhall depart alone. This is 
our laſt interview, unkind, ungracious Walfingham! ? 
As the concluded theſc words the broke from me, 
and ruſhed towards the door — l followed. She hur- 
ried down the ſtairs, and deſired one cf Mrs. Heart- 
| „„ : wells 
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confuſion; and a Thalia, weeping 
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well's ſervants to call a chair. I till attended her 
when a group which followed us thronged the hall — 
and a voice ſtruck my car with an electric force that 
almoſt deprived me of my ſenſcs; it was the voice of 

I quitted Miſs Woodford's hand, and ruſhed among 
the crowd. 'The maſks had conſiderably augmented, 
and all was buſtle and confuſion. The number of 
black dominos nearly preſented a ſombre fimilarity, 
which levelled all forms and features to one gloom 


maſs of inſipidity. The only characters that met my 


eyes, were a Lady, in the robe, and with the attend- 
ant doves, of Venus; Lady Fubſy in the character off 
Zephyrus ; little Cafino as Diana; Mrs. Winkwell as 


a blue-cyed nun; Lady Ethiop as Deſdemona; a 


Melpomene, laughing convulſively at the ſcene of 
for the loſs of a 
portrait ſet with brilliants, which had been ſnatched 
from her boſom by a maſk in the character of Juſtice; 
while a coxcomb, dreſt as an Anchoret, was whiſper- 
ing ſoft rapturous nonſenſe in her ear, and conſoling 


her with the celebrated but unappropriate lines, 


6 On her white breaſt a ſparkling cro/5 ſhe wore, 
„Which Jews might kiſs, and Infidels adore.” 


This ſilly remark was drowned in the inceflant gab- 
ble of Mrs. O'Liffy, in the character of Silence; 
while Lady Fubſy, with a voice more like Boreas 
than Zephyrus, vociferated Take care] you will 


break my wings.” The Venus now loſt her doves; 


Miſs Caſino began to be heartily tired of her drſguiſe; 


the blue-cyed Winkwell ſtole off with a handſome 


black friar; and the icy Anchoret returned to the 
rooms with his weeping Thalia, to arrange a deli- 


cious ?#te 2 tẽte for the enſuing evening. 


A chair was brought into the hall; and, juſt as 


Amelia was haſtening towards it, I obſerved a lady 


ſtepping 
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ſtepping into a carriage at the door, dreſſed in a black 
gauze robe, ſpangled with filver. A gentleman in 2 
domino followed. They ſeated themſelves ; and as 

the coach drew rapidly from the portico, I perceived 
[the lady unmaſking) the features of Miſs Hanbury. 

The impulſe of the moment wholly ſubdued the 
powers of recollection and the decorum of bien ſeance, 
while, bruſhing by Lady Fubſy, and awkwardly tear- 


ing off one of her tranſparent wings, I ruſhed amidſt 


the crowd. I was haſtening to the portico, but the 


unzephyrlike hand of the angry Lady Fubſy forcibly 


held me, with, „ Sir, Sir, you have got my wing.“ 
&« Do not detain me !” ſaid I, ſcarcely knowing 
what I uttered ; « I am flying in purſuit of a Lady — 
„ Not with my wing, by Heavens !'” cned Lady 
Fubſy, interrupting me, and ſtill graſping my arm. 
The whole circle laughed: I diſengaged the ſilver 


pinion which had been entangled in the ſerpentine 
trimmings of my domino, and darted into the ſtreet. 


A coach, which was ſtill hemmed in by the ſtoppage 
of carriages, inſtantly met my eye: it was of the 


fame colour as that in which I had ſeen Ifabella. 1 
opened the door, and without ceremony entered. But 


how ſhall I deſcribe my aſtoniſhment, when I found 
myſelf ſeated oppoſite to Mr. Winkwell and Miſs Ca- 
ſino ! The young lady, inſtantly placing her maſk be- 
fore her face, ſhrieked. The inconſtant huſband de- 


manded my name, and the cauſe of ſuch an outrage. 


I made a brief apology, and quitting the coach as 
ſuddenly as I had entered it, again darted along the 


ranks of noiſe and confufon. After pezping at leaſt 


into a dozen carriages, and finding nearly as many 
old acquaintances with new faces,—none of whom 
wiſhed to be recognized,—l haſtened back in ſearch 


of Miſs Woodford. She was not to be found. I 


began to loſe all patience, when a maſk adercfſea 

me: | 
c Near Knight- errant,“ ſaid the (air foriorn, * will 
| you 


A 
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knowing any ſuch perſon; and the man who; had 
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you ſee me to my carriage ? I am really in diſtreſs for 


a Cicerone ; and, unleſs you will have the gallantry 
to aid me, I ſhall be immolated by the abominable ca- 


naille “ 


Almoft unconſcious of what I was doing, I took 
her hand, and her chariot door being opened by a 


pair of attendant cupids, ſhe inſtantly 1 7 in: 
ſiren; 


« Permit, me to ſet you down ?” ſaid the 
« you mult not leave me ſo, preux chevalier ! I have 
yet to evince my gratitude, my admiration !”—Her 


voice was tuned to the dulcet tones of love; ſhe preſ- 


ſed my hand ;—T was half reſolved to accept her in- 
vitation, when ſtooping forward, and whiſpering a 
deciſive challenge, her outward maſk fell off, and 1 
diſcovered the Cytherean goddeſs to be no other than 
Lady Amaranth. Terrified and amazed, I made a 
precipitate retreat; and ſcrambling under the car- 


riages, eſcaped the horrors that menaced me. At 


this moment a chairman was knocked down by the 
pole of a chariot; and I perceived two maſks, with 


three ſervants in richly laced liveries, lifting Miſs 


Woodford (who had fainted with the apprehenſion 


that her chairman was killed) into a vis-a- vic, near the 


ſcene of diſaſter. I darted towards her: one of the 
domeſtics, by order of his maſter, ſeized me by the 
collar. I firuck him ;— he fell ;—a crowd collected; 
and in the buſy interregnum, the vis-a-vis daſhed 


. through the line of carriages with that dignified 


impetuoſity and refined inattention, which ſtoops not 


to regard the ſafety of a terrified multitude ! 


CHAP. -L 


HAVING obtained information to whom the car- 


noble owner; and without heſitation demanded to 


ſpeak with Miſs Woodford. The fervants denied 


ſcized 
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ſeized me by the collar inſtantly called the watch. I 
darted through the veſtibule, and abruptly entered a 
parlour, where I found Amelia in the — 8 extreme 
agitation, attended by his Grace of Heartwing and 
Doctor Pimpernel. She flew towards me. « Oh, 
Walſingham !” ſaid ſhe, “ how groſsly have I been 
inſulted '” The Duke would have wreſted her from 
my hold, but 1 whirled him from me, and he fell. 
The doctor aſſerted the purity of his intentions; and 
aſſumed the merit of having ſnatched Amelia from 
imminent danger : ſwore he had faved her life ; and 
blamed my impetuoſity, which miſconſtrued the whole 
adventure. 

I led Miſs Woodford along the hall, amidſt the in- 
ſolent ſneers and abuſive reproaches of the well-tu- 
tored domeſtics. That was not the moment to chaſ- 
tiſe impertinence, or to ſe my precious charge to 

a new ſcene of danger. e haſtened into the ſtreet, 
dreſt as we were,—and were proceeding -towards 
home, when two of the Duke's ſervants followed, 
and began to huſtle me. Miſs Woodford eſcaped 
and ran: I encountered my affailants, ti l the watch 
coming up, they thought fit to retreat. My rage and 
indignation were not to be deſcribed. I followed Ame- 
Ha; and to my infinite joy, found her fafe with Mrs. 
' Woodford. 

Conſcious that the Duke would never forge — 
having counteracted his plan; and that the 


| would be equally mindful of the wholeſome — 


of the preceding evening; I found that it required 

ſome ingenuity to evade the machinations Which their 
malice would put in practice againſt me. Mrs. 
| Woodford was overwhelmed with conflernation ! 
She could not have thought that « a man of his 
Grace's rank would have acted ſo unworthily ;” and 
ſhe never would have believed, “that a man. fo. Ko- 
lized by the women as the Doctor, would enter into 
a plot For the deſtruction of innocence :” but ſhe 


found _ 


—_—— — 


pa 
with whom I had the rencontre in P 


1 


found, that experience itſelf might be deceived ; and 


that one old woman has ſometimes not only 
trivance to outwit another ; but the 


the a>. 
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every indignant obſerver. 
1 Miſs Woodford made à viſit 
—— a fatal viſt! the reſult of which will 


| enn 


of ſuch a per- 
. 


] ortland-place, the 
receiver of the reward, as a recompence for the blow - 
which, in my own defence, I had inflicted. Miſs 

Woodford concealed her alarm from Mrs. Oiffy, 


and haſtened home to appriſe me of my danger. 


My conſternation was not more extreme than my 
reſentment. The plan appeared to me fo daſtardly 
and vindiQtive, that I inſtantly wrote a challenge to 
the pupil of Eſculapius, demanding immediate fatis- 


faction, and deſiring him to name the place and wea- 


pons. The note was diſpatched, and I waited with 


angry impatience till the meſſenger returned with a 


brief anſwer, that « the law ſhould very ſpeedily ſettle 


the buſineſs.” Vexed, alarmed, and inſulted, in the 
fury of my diſappointment, I penned a letter to the 


Duke of Heartwing, informing him, that his conduct 
was not to be tolerated, and demanding that apology 


which ſhould alone ſatisfy my wounded honour. My 


epiſtle was broke read, and then returned by 


open, 
the inſolent ſervant, with the old verbal . that 
« his Grace knew no ſuch perſon.” 


Amelia conjured me to ſuſpend the hour of adjuſt- | 


ment with my potent adverſaries, anu to ſecure my 


own immediate ſafety. Mrs. Woodford was ſent for 
early in the morning to viſit Lady Kencarth, who was 


ſuddenly taken in at her villa near Windſor, and, with 
an 


an aching heart, I took my leave of Amelia; once 
more deſti A 
hopeleſs affliction. 

Previous to my « 
Mrs. Woodford, ti 
tude for her kindneſs; and promiſing that, as ſoon as 
Fortune ſhovid favour me with the fainteſt ſmile, I 
would repay her generafity, and return to thank her. 
The weighty load of obligation, which Mrs. Wood- 
tord's liberal conduct had heaped upon pon my mind, aug- 


mented my ſufferings, and the manner in which 1 had 


been neceſſitated to quit her hoſpitable manſion, filled 
my breaſt with ſhame and compunction. Yet I had 
no alternative but diſgrace, ay, and the loſs of 
character: for ſuch is the unfeeling deciſion of the 
world, that privation of liberty is deemed a ſtigma ; 
while it is, in fact, the hard-dealing wretch who robs 
a fellow-creature of that valuable birth-right, who 1s 


| , and who deſerves to have his name blot- 


ted for ever from the records of humanity. Indeed, 


it has too long been the ſcandal of a nation which 


prides itſelf on the reputation of benevolence, that a 


vindictive extortioner ſhould have the power to tear a 


wretched but induſtrious ſufferer from his helpleſs fa- 
mily, and, to gratify a malevolent, ſordid revenge, 


deprive him of every hope, even of exiitence, under the 
ſanction of the law, and with the plauſible pretext of | 


unſullied equity. 
But 1 ſhall expoſe thoſe cauſes and effecis of ruin 


and perſecution in a future chapter. Experience en- 


ables me to paint their plauſibilities, and their capabi- 


lities, their glaring extort ions and inſolent menaces, 


with feeling and exadtitude. 
With a mind irritated by the arrogance of pride, 


and the mean evaſion of duplicity, I haſtened to ob- 
tain counſel and conſolation from my worthy friend 
Mr. Optic. I found him engaged with a bookſeller, 
and bargaining for Mr. M<Arthur's tragedy. The li- 
CN | | ” bera! 
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beral diſpenſcr of literature offered fifty guineas for 
that ſame compoſition which a brother of the trade had 
rated as low as five. His generous was Ac- 
work to a re- 
lation, who was nearly connected with one of the Lon- 
don theatres, and to demand no ſhare whatever in the 
profits of the piece, except what might ariſe from the 
ſale of the copy. This fortunate event cheered the 
ſinking heart of the oppreſſed votary of Melpomene, 


who fat with graceful diffidence in a corner of the 


room, while Mr. Optic performed the liberal taſk of 
friendſhip 
As ſoon as the 1 
the firſt moment to aſcertain my former of 
Mr. M- Arthur, and, to my infinite aftoniſhmeut, found 
that he was the ſame whom I had in my childhood 


met at Nice :—the generous diſintereſted friend of Mr. 


Fanbury ; the liberal, honeſt preceptor of the profli- 


gate Lord Liabourne ; the more than father of his 


ei youth, the guardian of his fortune - though the 
unſucceſsful tutor of his mind and morals. 

From Mr. M“ Arthur I found that the Viſcount, as 
ſoon as he entered the world of ſplendour, in order to 
prove his friendſhip, had preſented his tutor with 
that old-faſhioned, but ineſtimable treaſure, an in- 
nocent and artleſs wife. The young and blooming 
bride was a diſtant relation of his lordſhip's, and 
great advantages, as well as much domeſtic felicity, 


ſeemed the probable reſult of their union. Four 


years they lived happily, though not ſplendidly. Mrs. 
McArthur was as lovely as the was exemplary in all 
the decorous arrangements of ſocial life: but the 


deluſive dream of happineſs was not eternal. The 


wily patron, by every artful ſtratagem, by every ſub- 


the machination of villany and fraud, pilfered the 


tutor's only treaſure ; undermined the affectĩions of 
his wife, ſeduced, abandoned, and conſigned her 


to irremediable ſorrow, affording the world a new 


ſubject for converſation, (the zeſt of paſſion being | 
| | 2 no 
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no 


longer excited by the . N 1 


by eloping with the lovely Emil 
Delvin— the unfortunate Julie ! 11 Mrs. hs Ber fs 4 


after died of a broken heart. 2 


indignantly relinquiſhed the pecuniary emoluments 


ariſing from a ſituation obtained the intereſt 
of his noble pupil, and being diſinherited by his fa- 
ther, a Scottiſh baronet, for adhering to the political 
tenets of the Viſcount, was ſhortly after conſigned 
to the gloomy horrors of a priſon. His principal cre- 
ditor was an attorney, who had undertaken to ſuc 
for a divorce, which death concluded before the Jaw 
could pronounce its deciſion. 


From that period, Mr. M<Arthur had ſtruggled 


againſt poverty and oppreſſion till his fortitude was 
exhauſted, and at laſt neariy overwhelmed ; when one 


of his literary efforts falling into the hands of Mr. 


Optic, he diſcovered ſuch ſtrong traits of genius 
about it, that he reſolved never to reſt till he had 


made himſelf acquainted with the author. After 
„ he traced the 


many weeks of unremitting inq 


neglected recluſe to that obſcure garret where I had 


found him, and where, on the third day of their ac- 


quaintance, an opportunity preſented itſelf for the 


diſplay of that philanthropy, which warmed and 


dignified the boſom of the liberal and humane Optic. 


Reſolving to baniſh ſorrow, we paſſed a ſocial even- 


ing. Mr. s ſpirits were exhilarated by the hope 


of Mr. M. Arthurs further ſucceſſes in the world of 


literature; and, by promiſing to write a prologue for 
his tragedy, he gave the dejected author every reaſon 


to anticipate a warm and brilliant reception from thc 
publie. 


. I fixed my r 3 for chat night at the houfe 
at Mr. Optic. The wadeekentied mor was already an 
inmate of the hoſpitable dwelling: the evening paſſed 


ſwiftly ; and rational converſation, enlivened by wit, 
quieted the furious ſever of my morning's ſenſations, 


till] 2lmoſt forgot the injuries 1 had experienced. e 
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